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I mean I am just wondering why nothing is working? I have listened to my conscience tell me that I can't let 
this war go on without getting involved. So I became involved. I have listened to the leaders of the peace 
movement tell me how to go about stopping this war. They told me to take part in their peaceful rallies 
and protests and to speak out against the war. They told me that if I remain peaceful and take part in state- 
sanctioned activities, the war will end. The "movement" leaders told me that this is how the Vietnam war was 
stopped. So I have listened to these leaders and believed that if I followed their guidance, I would be part of 
a successful movement that brings peace to the world. Unfortunately, I was not told by them that the Vietnam 
anti-war movement was unsuccessful in stopping the Vietnam war. I wasn't told that although millions of 
people were involved in that movement, it still did not come close to forcing the US government to pull out 
of Southeast Asia. So why are the leaders of the peace "movement" telling the masses of people that the 
1 960's anti-war movement succeeded? Why are they telling people that if the same peaceful methods are 
used today there will be success in stopping the current wars against Afghanistan and Iraq? Why are they 
giving caring, compassionate people false hope, that by following their lead things will actually change? 
Do these peace leaders actually expect to change anything or just consciously or subconsciously hope 
to appease their own personal consciences? The various tactics implemented by the anti-war movement 
today have no possible chance of pressuring the US government into stopping the current military conflicts. 
Meanwhile people internationally continue to suffer and die at the hands of the UK and US governments 
due to the peace movement's refusal to confront the UK political system. Well I for one cannot feel good 
while I am being ineffective and allowing the war to continue. I cannot feel good about myself while this 
political structure continues intact and unchallenged. 

For once I want to really change things... Don't you? 


A state of emergency - www.sackparliament.org.uk 
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"If we can't have revolution, we just 
might settle for revenge." 




Shod - George Orwell 
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TRUTH and LIES 


JAKE 'SE^RSON 

FEATURING THE SINGLES TRUTH AND LIES’ 
AND CONCRETE AND STREET LAMPS’ 

AS SEEN ON MTV 


TRUTH and LIES 

THE DEBUT ALBUM 
FROM 

JAKE SEARSON 

available to download at 

WWW.KARMADOWNLOAD.COM 

AVAILABLE TO BUY ON CD AT 
WWW.AMAZON.COUK 

".ENERGETIC MELODIC 
ROCK BLUSTER" 

- BIG CHEESE MAGAZINE 

"GREAT SONGS WITH CHORUSES 
THAT COULD MAKE NUNS 
BREAK RANKS. SWITCH THEIR 
ALLEGIANCE AND JOIN LUCIFER’S 
SING A LONG MARATHON” 

- SUBBA CULTCHA 


WWW.JAKESEARSON.COM 
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THE TAKE 

DOLOMITE 

THE NEW ALBUM 

IN SHOPS: 09.10.2006 


THE TAKE ON TOUR: 

15.09.2006 WAKEFIELD - THE JOCKEY * 

16.09.2006 NEWCASTLE - STOUT FIDDLER * 

17.09.2006 MANCHESTER - THE OVERDRAUGHT 1 

18.09.2006 LEEDS - THE FENTON * 

19.09.2006 DERBY - THE FIVE LAMPS * 

28.09.2006 CAMBRIDGE - THE PORTLAND ARMS 

29.09.2006 NORWICH - THE MARQUEE 

30.09.2006 NEWPORT - LE PUB * 

* WITH CALCUTECS 


DISTRIBUTED BY FORTE DISTRIBUTION 


STILL AVAILABLE: 
COMING SOON: 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


THE MERCY SUITE CRESTFALLEN: CD JETS VS SHARKS/THE DAUNTLESS ELITE SPLIT: T 
REMAINDERFOUR ON WITH THE EXPERIMENT CD DUGONG: QUICK TO THE CITY: MCD 

THE LEIF ERICSSON STT CD THE MERCURY LEAGUE/THE MERCY SUITE SPLIT: 7" 
FOLLOWED BY NEW RECORDS FROM THE MERCURY LEAGUE AND CALCUTECS 


BUY BOMBED OUT RELEASES AND MORE ON-LINE AT: 


BOMBEDOUT.COM STORE.BOMBEDOUT.COM 
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Photos from: 

Against State repression 

Photographer: Edd 

A day of resistance against the Green Scare. 
On June 10th, 2006, a small group of about 50 people marched 
through Soho, and along Charing Cross Road holding banners and 
chanting slogans against political repression, and in solidarity with all 
those caught in the Green Scare court cases in the USA [see Last Hours 
#1 3]. Meeting at Bank earlier in the day we side stepped the police 
by moving in ones and twos back to Soho where we walked along 
Old Compton Street handing out fliers and explaining why we were 
there, and what was happening to our comrades across the globe. 
The event was just one of almost fifty that happened during the day 
to highlight the plight of political prisoners in the United States and 

the rest of the globe. 

For more information visit www.freefreenow.org 




A note to anyone planning on making a zine: avoid being ar- 
rested three days before your print deadline. It definitely doesn't 
facilitate the smooth running of a zine when you can't get to your 
computer, let alone a pen to write notes down. It got to stage where 
I was forced to use my nails to indent on the styrofoam cups I was 
given to drink water from. I'm still not entirely sure what happened, 
but I guess it's a tale to be told on another day. Though it made for 
entertaining gossip at my work since work colleagues had seen the 
boys in blue leading me into a police van. 

Moving past that: We had amazing responses to issue 1 3 of Last Hours. 
If that's what we get for stepping out of our 'comfort zone' we're going 
to have to do it more often. This issue continues where the last one 
left off. We had the chance to talk to a number of incredibly inspiring 
members of the DIY community from cartoonist and illustrator Nate 
Powell through to radical anthropologist David Graeber, travelling with 
the likes of Captain Everything and The Steal along the way. 

As you might have noticed from the front cover we also became slightly 
infatuated with acoustic punk over the summer. Those of us involved 
with Last Hours who also helped at the Square social centre had the 
pleasure of letting the King Blues (page 62) perform there on a number 
of occasions, and were also able to help Ghost Mice (page 58) out 
with a show too. Down south Phil Chokeword has been rocking out to 
the sounds of Russ Substance's many bands, and felt it was time to get 


him sat down for an interview 
on page 64. 

So as not to entirely fulfill the 
stereoptype of one zine review 
we've also got interviews with 
a number of hardcore bands: I 
Object on page 80 talk about 
their first European tour, their 
aspirations for the DIY com- 
munity and what inspired them 
to start in the first place; whilst 
on page 76 The Steal will 
make you insanely jealous at 
how quickly their band has 
come, releasing an album and 
10" in less than eight months. 
AttackIVipers! (page 12) ex- 
plain their thoughts on the 
ethics of the punk community, 
whilst Lake Me (page 68) talk 
about Newcastle, experiment- 
ing with art and what it's like 
returning to your home country 
to go on tour. 
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David Graber (page 66), an 
anarchist and anthropology 
professor at Yale, inserts some 
intellectual discussion to the 
issue, discussing his recent 
controversy over Yale not re- 
employing him, and how the 
Green Scare has extended to 
academia and media. Else- 
where Me First and The Gim- 
mee Gimmees (page 56), and 
Captain Everything (page 78) 
give us a much needed humour 
injection! 

We've also revisited the fact 
that the planet's being killed in 
front of our eyes. Conspiracy 
Tom has written an incredible 
piece on decentralised energy, 
and energy self-autonomy, in 
his piece 'Community Power' 
on page 26. Elsewhere there's 
a report back, and critique, of 
the recent Climate Camp (page 


30) and a photo report of the 
Art not Oil exhibition (page 
21) currently travelling around 
the country. 

Other projects, and events are 
reported on. From Vince Tobin's 
interview with two teenage girls 
involved in the recent French 
anti-CPE uprising (page 14), 
through to Simon Connaught's 
romantic memories of The 
Square Social centre (page 36), 
which was occupied in central 
London for six months. There is 
also a report on the recent re- 
awakening of the direct action 
scene in London against the 
wars that are raging across the 
world on page 34. 

Perhaps most impressive though 
is Martin Jolly's (Marv of Gadg- 
ie fame) wonderful twelve page 
article documenting the zine 


community of the 1 990s (page 
38), and how much it changed 
over the course of the decade. 
It's one of the best articles that 
we've printed in Last Hours, and 
I'm so happy Marv trusted us 
enough to print it. 

The rest of the issue is packed 
as ever; with columns (page 84) 
from Natalie, Isy, Chris 1 2-o-5, 
Chris "Lipgloss" Lever, Itch Fox 
(on beating Status Quo's world 
record), Phil Chokeword, Mikey 
D and Luke "Positive Bastard" 
Blackburn. Then there's com- 
ics from Paul Stapleton (page 
82), and over twenty pages of 
record, zine, comic, book and 
DVD reviews. 

We hope you enjoy the issue, 
Get in touch with comments, 
criticism. Enjoy the zine! 

m 
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ART. MUSIC. 
POLITIC. 

By: Tim Forster - timothy@forster0706.fsnet.co.uk 

I n June I came across ArtMusicPolitic, who are using art and 
music events as something to gather people around in order to 
explore various social issues. I gave Will a ring and subsequently 
got him to answer a few questions about who they are and what 
they're doing. 

LH: I'm guessing a lot of people haven't heard of ArtMusic- 
Politic so can you fill us in on who you are? When did you 
start? 

Will: We began in October '04. The idea from the start was to try 
and put on shit hot gigs and shows. A good enough reason on 
its own for putting stuff on, but what we wanted was to get people 
talking about what was happening in the world, to have opinions 
and to think about what they are: that was the reason for amp. 

LH: What are you hoping to achieve with the project? 

Will : We want to change the world! No, seriously we want to change 
the world or be part of it changing it at least. There's enough people 



THE MENTALISTS 

By: Tim Forster - timothy@forster0706.fsnet.co.uk 


A t the end of April, Love- 
MusicHateRacism put 
on a massive anti-rac- 
ism, and specifically anti-BNP, 
gig in Trafalgar Square. After 
some youth groups and vari- 
ous stuff the 'proper' gig start- 
ed with an all girl band I'd not 
heard of but who turned out to 
be ace: The Mentalists. Some 
time later I saw them around 
The Square social centre. They 
kindly gave me an excellent 
two track CD and hurriedly 
agreed to do an interview. 

LH:How and why did you get 
together? 

Kim: Me and Linza used to be 
in a band before The Mental- 
ists, although it always makes 
M'Alice upset to think that 
there was ever 'Life-Before- 
The-Mentalists' so we mustn't 
go on about it. I decided that 
I much preferred working with 
girls than boys, especially in 


music where I didn't really 
know what I was doing. Men 
always wanted to show me 
the 'right' way of doing things, 
whereas I quite liked my wonky 
way and I wanted to work out 
my mistakes for myself. Linza 
was soon convinced and after 
a pink punk ad in the NME 
followed by a disturbing phone 
stalker experience and far too 
many boys calling up and 
saying that they were 'rather ef- 
feminate' or 'looked good in a 
dress', a shiny new girl bassist 
was born, followed quickly by 
a curly new girl guitarist. 

LH:How would you describe 
your music? You cite a lot of 
old school punk influences 
that I'm pretty sure pre-date 
yourselves. How did you get 
into that sort of music? 
Kim:The Mentalists are quirk- 
punk - Qunk? Bush Tetras, 
Delta 5 and Gang of Four 


are frequent playlists on the 
our jukebox. When you're 
a teenager growing up in a 
small town people can be kind 
of trainspotter-ish about their 
musical taste. Everything leads 
to everything else. You start 
out as a baby goth who likes 
The Cure, from there you get 
onto Siouxsie & The Banshees. 
Before you know it you've dis- 
covered The Slits and there's 
no going back! 

LH: In April you opened 
the LMHR gig in London to 
thousands of people, how 
did you get to be involved 
in that? 

Kim: One of the LMHR organ- 
isers came to our third ever 
gig. He came to see someone 
else but ended up converting 
to Mentalism. Anyway he 
asked if we were interested 
- of course we were! Racism 
is the opposite of creativity in 
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out there with opinions and views and most 
of the time the things that need to be done 
are pretty obvious, even if they aren't always 
simple. It doesn't happen very quickly, but 
over time, once people start talking and 
begin to realise they're not helpless, at- 
titudes change and stuff happens. There 
are thousands of organisations out there 
working to change the world and we add 
our voice to theirs. 

LH: How have they been working out in 
terms of format and response? 

Will: The response has on the whole been 
good (apart from the time we accidentally 
invited a thrash metal band to perform at 
a night we were doing with the Orangutan 
Foundation, the band had a great time but 
the venue emptied). The format is a work in 
progress and it changes anyway depending 
on the kind of event, but the goal is always 
the same, to get people talking. 

LH: What type of bands have been 
involved? 


Will: We do a lot with unsigned groups, or 
people with genuinely independent labels. 
A big part of that is because they're coming 
from the same place as us, it's still about 
the music and they're up for doing things 
for the same reasons we are. I'm thinking 
of groups like King Blues, Daddy Longlegs, 
Youth of Britain. That said, we've also 
done stuff with more mainstream bands. 
Unfortunately however when you get to that 
level you come up against a lot of industry 
bullshit. Bottom lineforthe labels, PR com- 
panies, agents and even the music press is 
profit. There is a lot of shady going-on's 
happening behind closed doors, between 
not very nice people and it's unpleasant 
to work with. That's not to say there aren't 
good people in the industry, just they've 
got more than their fair share of arseholes. 
That's also why we've enjoyed working with 
groups like the London Urban Collective 
and Protest Recording, organisations which 
actively try and support bands and are 
building stuff from the grass-roots up. 


LH: Are you looking for artists and musi- 
cians to get involved at all? 

Will: We're always looking for artists and 
musicians, so if anyone reading this has 
ideas or things they want to do, get in 
touch. We also want people to get involved 
in the amp project, so if anyone likes the 
sounds of us and wants to be part of it, let 
us know. 

LH: What issues have you felt the most 
concern about yourself? 

Will: I like looking at things in the broad 
sense, seeing how climate change is con- 
nected to poverty, is connected to conflict, 
is connected to government, is connected 
to you and me, and so on. In the end it 
begins with fairness and saying what's 
wrong. Once most of us agree on this, we 
can begin the difficult and complicated bit 
which is finding solutions. © 


More details about the project can be found at: 
www.artmusicpolitic.com. Visit their website for details 
of upcoming shows, and previous events. 



our opinion. 

LH:As a band do you have 
any strong positions on politi- 
cal or social issues? 

Kim: The war in Iraq really 
makes me angry. I went to all 
the protests before the war and 
listened to all the arguments 
trying to convince us that this 
war was going to help the 
Iraqi people regain a standard 
of living that we in the West 
enjoy, and, 'How dare we be 
so selfish as to try and prevent 
that?' Instead what have they 
got? Electricity only runs for 
an hour a day, death threats, 
chaos, endless violence and 
intimidation, soldiers and civil- 
ians being murdered, women 
are forced to cover up more 
than before, Guantanamo 
Bay suicides and Abu Ghraib 
atrocities. It's such a horrible 
mess, so pointless and it was 
all so obvious that this would 
happen. The term 'collateral 
damage' is so awful. It sounds 
like something you could bal- 
ance in an excel spreadsheet. 


It sanitises bloody violence. 
People say Tony Blair had to 
support Bush for economic 
reasons but he didn't. He 
could have made all the dif- 
ference. 

LH: I noticed after the LMHR 
gig you were doing a photo 
shoot, in situations like that 


do you feel like your fulfilling 
someone else's agenda or 
able to present yourselves 
how you want to? 

Kim: It's interesting you men- 
tion that day because that was 
the first time where we'd had 
loads of people photograph- 
ing us like that. It was definitely 
weird. M'Alice didn't like it. I 


think I accepted it as a neces- 
sary evil and then hated myself 
afterwards. We don't mind 
when people take photos of us 
on stage because then we're 
doing our thing, performing 
the music and they are just 
capturing the moment, but 
when we're standing around 
not making music and some 
bloke we don't know has a 
huge lens pointed god knows 
where, it becomes something 
else. We've always been very 
in control of our promo shots. 

I used to be a photographer 
and my best friend Amy Scaife 
has taken all our band shots. 
That means that I can work 
quite collaboratively on the 
photos with her, bounce ideas 
around, art direct and make 
sure we're happy with the final 
result. We have to learn how to 
deal with these new situations 
though. © 


Check out the Mentalists at 
www.thementalists.co.uk where you 
can also listen to a number of their 
songs. Catch them live if you can ! 
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PRETTY GIRLS MAKE GRAVES 


P retty Girls Make Graves play their 
own brand of indie punk rock. Com- 
ing out of Seattle in 2001 they've 
released records on Dim Mak, Lookout 
records and more recently Matador. They 
recently released their third full length, 
Elan Vital, and this interview was con- 
ducted at their London launch date, which 
they played at the 1 00 Club in London. 

LH: For me the first song I ever heard 
of Pretty Girls Make Graves was when 
'Speakers Push The Air' came out. If 
you ask a lot of people from the UK it 
was probably the same. It sums up what 
music means to people. 

Nick: Maybe in the lyrics it was deliberate. 
It worked out pretty good just because 
of the way that everyone put the music 
together when it was written. It was im- 
mediate and effortless. It all came pretty 
easily I think. 

LH: In 2003, you had your van broken 
into and lost a load of stuff? 

Nick: They took the whole thing with the 
trailer. 


By: Matt Power - 2359@matthewpower.com 

LH: How did that affect you guys? I 
suppose it must have had quite a severe 
knock on? 

Jay: We were freaking out a little bit but 
we got it back and the equipment thing 
was awful because we were broke at the 
time but we had this Paypal thing where 
people donated a lot of money to help 
us get equipment which was really rad, 
but it did knock us off our feet. 

LH: What happened surrounding 
Nathan leaving? 

Nick: He had a baby and he's got to 
raise her. 

LH: Weren't you guys on tour around 
that time? 

Nick: Yeah, he'd come out on tour with us 
for a couple weeks here, a couple weeks 
there. He was in a really really bad mood 
all the time and he was just always on 
the phone to his wife trying to just keep 
things positive back home and that wasn't 


working so good. 

LH: You're running a video contest at the 
moment. How is that going or what's 
the deal? 

Jay: Matador set it up with YouTube, kind 
of like the video version of Myspace and 
the whole thing is to make a video for 
one of our songs and win money, win a 
trip to New York to see us play. It's over 
and we actually have to pick a winner in 
a couple days. It's cool because we've 
never seen anyone do anything like that. 
Actually it's interesting to see other peo- 
ple's interpretation of our song in video 
form, good or bad. It's pretty interesting, 
so that's that. 

LH: You said there was going to be 
mixed reactions to the new album. What 
can people expect? I mean from my 
opinion it sounds like a definite progres- 
sion from what you've done before. 



ATTACK! VIPERS! 

By: George Skafidas - info@morethansounds.net 


B lending the most authentic American hardcore 
sounds to produce the most passionate and 
arresting British ones, AttackIVipers! have done 
so much in such a little time. Since their formation 
in February, these four have played a bunch of ace 
live shows throughout the UK, supported the Suicide 
File in London and released their first 7" on Rat Patrol 
Records. Four Short Hymns to the Patron Saint of 
Bare Knuckle Boxing, their first release, is an explo- 
sive amalgamation of dirty melody and unflinching 
hardcore fury not dissimilar to the Planes Mistaken for 
Stars and Transistor Transistor sound. On the 22nd of 
June the four gentlemen came to London to support 
Racebannon. That evening saw us outside the gig 
chatting about everything from football and punk rock 
to ethics and the Portsmouth music scene. Enjoy. 


together in an interesting but 
dirty way. 

LH: Is AttackIVipers! a punk 
band? 

Joe: If people heard us, they 
wouldn't necessarily say, 'Hey, 
they're a punk band'. I think 
we have a punk mentality. We 
follow the DIY aspect of punk 
rock which is a very important 
thing to us. Punk bands don't 
sound anything like us. I think 
of us as a hardcore band and 
that, obviously, came from 
punk rock. 


LH: Who are the Vipers and who are they attack- 
ing? 

Joe: I'm Joe. I sing and I am attacking myself. Lyri- 
cally, I guess it's kind of a blend of socio-political 
comment and self-hatred. 

Tom: I'm Tom and I am attacking myself with the 
bass. 

Mark: I'm Mark and I am attacking the kind of pre- 
conceived idea that you have to be up for a record 
deal to have a band. 

Ben: I am Ben and I play guitar. Basically, I write 
music that appeals to me. I like it to have a certain 
amount of nastiness, music that's understandable but 
just noisy or spazzy. I guess I try to put music parts 


LH: Is punk rock a sound, 
a message, a mentality, a 
community? 

Mark: I've always thought 
of punk rock as being more 
about how you feel, about 
how you act and what you 
have in your mind. Having a 
haircut is not punk rock. It's 
about ethics and values. 

Joe: It's kind of ironic be- 
cause punk has become the 
complete opposite of itself. It 
was about not going with the 
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Nick: I never really know how to answer 
that question because I haven't the slight- 
est idea what our makeup is in people's 
minds, so I suppose I guess they can 
expect it to be quite different. 

Jay: I imagine it would be the same 
from our first EP, to our first record, to 
our second record, to this record. Every 
time we've made a new record it's been 
considered some sort of considerable 
change from how we sound before. This 
might be a bigger one obviously because 
there's keyboards instead of guitar. It's 
fairly drastic but not outside of what we 
normally do. I think it's more of a focused 
version of our personalities and music. 

LH: I 've only really picked out two stand 
out songs, but Parade was really differ- 
ent. It sounds really experimental in the 
sense that it isn't like anything you've 
done before. It's got that real nice folk 
sound. It's like an old worker song or 
something. What was the idea behind 
the song? 

Nick: Derek and Leona wrote the core of 
the song in his bedroom. 


LH: Pictures Of A Night Scene is the 
first song that features a lot of male 
vocals since the first EP. Who are we 
listening to? 

Nick: That's Derek. 

LH: Yeah? Why has it been so long? 
Nick: That was just a song he wrote. 
That's another thing that has changed a 
lot. Our writing process used to be like 
everybody gets their 20% in each song 
and make sure everything is equally 
thought of and distributed. This album 
everyone contributed to, or everyone 
pretty much wrote their songs for the 
record. 

LH: As opposed to doing a bit of 
every song, you've each done your 
own song? 

Nick: Right, which may not have hap- 
pened before, which definitely wouldn't 
have happened before. We're relaxing a 
little bit and paying a little more attention 
to each other. 


www. prettygirlsmakegra ves. com/ 



convention and doing what 
you feel is right. Now, punk 
is a market, it's a haircut, it's 
a studded belt, it's a shitty 
slogan on the back of a car. 
You look at bands like Anti- 
Flag and Green Day, who I 
actually love as a band, and 
bands like Good Charlotte, 
who are actually a pop band, 
but because they got crazy, 
wacky hair and tattoos, they 
come across as a punk band. 
It doesn't cover me but hey. 
Tom: People say, 'Oh, you're 
in a band. What kind of band 
are you like?' and you say, 'I 
guess we are a punk band' 
and they say, 'Oh, like the 
Sex Pistols?' and you say, 'No, 
but...' and they say, 'What 
would you liken yourselves to? 
The Darkness?' and you say, 
'No, but. . .' and it goes on. It's 
just people's perception about 
it, people who don't see it the 
way we do. It's hard to com- 
municate this. You can't say, 
'We are a hardcore band that 
sounds like this and that' be- 
cause they won't have a clue 
what you are talking about. 

LH: Can you think of an ideal 
label that you would like to 


work with? 

Joe: I'd say probably No 
Idea. I love that label. I love 
everything they've put out, 
their ethics and how they do 
things. 

Mark: Hydrahead definitely. 
They've got good ethics. 
They've got good bands. 

LH: When you refer to ethics, 
what do you mean? What's 
so special about these labels 
that attracts you to them? 

Mark: To me ethics comes 
down to putting music out 
for pure reasons. Labels that 
put out records because they 
say, 'We like this band', not 
because they have got a 
massive following and they 
are really big now and they 
are gonna capitalise on that 
and position them in the 
market or anything. These are 
cynical reasons. No one says 
that record labels should lose 
money consistently. Obviously 
they hope that they are gonna 
do well but ultimately they 
have to like the bands they 
are putting out. I think that's 
important. You can usually 
tell as well. 

Joe: To be honest, I will sound 


like a fool now. But, ethics are 
probably less important to 
me now that they were a year 
ago because, when I look at 
No Idea, they probably have 
distribution by companies 
that are off-shoots of big 
companies. When I look 
at the bigger picture I think 
I've got a Sony Playstation, I 
rent movies made by Warner 
Bros. I fuckin' hate bands that 
stand up and preach politics 
but don't look at the bigger 
picture. I wouldn't want our 
music to be released by a ma- 
jor label because that would 
be making more money for 
them. I don't think we would 
ever be put in that position 
anyway. I think it's a kind of 
bit of give and take for people 
to label themselves a politi- 
cal band. 'We won't do this, 
we won't do that'. It's a bit 
narrow minded because they 
are funding the companies in 
other ways. 

Tom: We would all love to 
earn our wage by doing this. 
It'll be amazing but... 

Ben: I would feel really un- 
comfortable earning money 
from playing music. I play 
music to get away from work- 


ing. If I had to be in a band to 
earn a living, if I had to get up 
every day and go, 'I'm gonna 
write a song today'. But what 
if I'm not feeling like writing a 
song today? 

Tom: I was trying to get at that. 
No one that I know actually 
makes money of being in a 
band. Everyone, even Ameri- 
can bands, No Idea bands, 
they still all do jobs because 
they wanna support the fact 
that they are bands. 

Joe: If you look at a band 
like Strike Anywhere, they tour 
most of the year. They sacri- 
fice a family and a home life 
which some of us crave, you 
know. They are getting paid 
something ridiculous like five 
dollars a day. Obviously they 
are getting fed at shows and 
stuff but to do something like 
that, for a band to go that 
way would be great you know, 
living a very meager existence 
but you are seeing the world, 
amazing. 


Attack! Vipers! can be found at www. 
myspace.com/attackvipers. Their 
7 ”, Four Short Hymns to the Patron 
Saint of Bare Knuckle Boxing, is out 
now on Rat Patrol Records - www. 
ratpetrolrecs.com 
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UNREST IN FRANCE 


By: Vince Tobin - vince.red@googlemail.com 


AN INTERVIEW WITH TWO PEOPLE INVOLVED IN THE ANTI-CPE MOVEMENT 


I n April this year, the Chirac govern- 
ment of France passed the CPE (First 
Employment Contract). The main 
point was it allowed employers to sack 
under 26's up to two years into their job 
without having to give a reason. But that 
was just part of a wide range attacks on 
workers rights and a huge leap towards 
casualisation of labour and a great 
increase in precarity especially for the 
youth. All under the veil of "reform" and 
"competitiveness of labour" and most 
laughable of all "to combat unemploy- 
ment". I met up with Elise (1 7) and Marie 
(1 4) who live in Amiens to talk about their 
participation in the movement against the 
CPE legislation. Elise is in Lycee (1 6-1 8) 
and Marie is in College (1 1-15). 

LH: What was your first reaction to 
the CPE? 

E: I didn't know much about it really, so 
when the marches and the movement 
started was when I got interested. 

LH: Why did you feel you wanted to 
protest against it? 

M: Because I'd heard things about it from 
everyone. Because it was important for 
people's future, it would become hard for 
people to get jobs and keep them. 

LH: What was the feeling like amongst 
your peers? 

E: Because we're the last year of lycee, 
it's about us. We're going to be the next 
people, to get the CPE, because it's for 
young people but we don't want it. When 
we had meetings some people were for 
[CPE] and they didn't think there was 
anything to be angry about. They thought 
it was good because there were going to 
be jobs after it, they thought the law was 
to raise employment. 

LH: What meetings were these? 

E: Each week everybody from our school 
would meet up in the gym and people 
got voted to be the leaders. They would 
talk about how it was going and what 
we should do, and then we'd vote on 
the next actions we took. They'd say, 'We 
could do this' and, 'What do you think 
about that?' and talk and everybody 
could say what they thought about the 
next action, like blocking the school, 
and if it was a good idea to block it 
again and we'd vote and see if there 
was a majority. 


LH: Elise you covered this a bit, but how 
did the CPE law make you feel about 
the future? 

E: Well I felt insecure about jobs because 
if you're on two years' probation and you 
can get fired at any time, maybe bosses 
will just keep you for the two years and 
then fire you. 

LH: What kind of actions did you take 
part in? 

E: Well in the morning we'd block the 
school so that no one could get in, to just 
stop things, and make people think and 
maybe talk about it. Really when it started 
it would just be other schools from town 
coming to our school in the road shout- 
ing, 'Come with us'. I didn't really take 
part in those ones as they weren't very 
organised and they'd just wonder around 
town not doing much, so I took part more 
in the more organised action. We started 
with bike chains on the gates, but when 
we went away the headteacher got bolt 
cutters and just cut them. Because we'd 
done that last year we'd got more experi- 
ence. So we knew better. 

LH: Why did you do it last year? 

E: Last year was because of a law on edu- 
cation. A reform on the Baccalaureate. 
E: But with bike chains we still had people 
going in. 

LH: The teachers? 

E: The teachers we just let in. Or some- 
times they stayed out with us. Then we 
started using wheelie bins. We'd get 
them from the road and block the gates. 
There's a huge entrance that opens up 
for cars and we'd make a human chain 
to block that. We'd let people with ex- 
ams and orals in and out after if they 
wanted to. 

LH: How long did the occupations go 
on for? 

E: In weeks? We did it most of the time, 
it was in the morning so we'd block it till 
1 0 or midday. And then in the afternoon 
there'd be a march planned and we'd all 
meet up here [in front of the local cultural 
centre] and go off on our march. It went 
on for a month. We'd block 2 days a 
week and vote for these blockades. 

LH: The bigger demos, how were they 
organised? 

E: The schools in the area would meet up 
in a place with three lycees we tried to get 


all the delegates from all the schools to 
meet up and I think most decisions were 
taken at the meetings with the (university) 
students, in the Unis. Then people from 
our schools and different schools would 
go there and vote. Most big demonstra- 
tions were national ones so it was run by 
"higher ups" let's say. 

LH: What was the extent of the coordi- 
nation and participation with the trade 
unions and political parties? 

E: In a week there would be one day 
when it was with the trade unions, the 
[university] students and the Lyceens and 
another day when it would just be the 
students and the Lyceens. The [political 
parties] came. They had all the music 
systems and the vans and stuff and gave 
out loads of leaflets and it wasn't that 
they were more organised, but it was that 
they had a lot more money behind them 
then we did. Sometimes the Young Com- 
munists got that kind of help and they'd 
come with us. 

LH: Did you prefer your smaller student- 
run demonstrations? 

E: Well it was nice to have loads of peo- 
ple. On most of them when it got really 
started there'd be a band and there was 
loads of music and dancing and stuff like 
that in the demos. It was good. 

LH: Marie, what actions did you take 
part in? Was there any action by your 
school? Were you on the demonstra- 
tions? 

M: Well, I went on the demos and a few 
people from my school did too. But, one 
day, I wasn't there, I was on the demo, but 
there was a sit in at my school and they 
all sat down and didn't want to go back 
in their classes. And at the end of the day 
they [the teachers] let them out an hour 
late, just because of the sit in. 

LH: What was the feeling like of the 
people on the demonstrations and 
occupations? 

E: Well we were excited, but there was a 
feeling that sometimes it was more people 
just trying to get out of lessons. Like we'd 
arrange a blockade; in the meeting we'd 
say, 'You have to come and block' and 
then we'd get there and there'd be just 
50 of us whilst loads of people just slept 
in. There were other bad things. When 
we voted to blockade our school, there 
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Well in the morning we'd 
block the school so that 
no one could get in, to 
just stop things, and make 
people think and maybe 
talk about it. 

were some people who weren't happy 
with what we'd voted and just came up 
one day when we said we wouldn't block 
the school and just blocked it. It meant 
for other people who weren't in the or- 
ganising they felt, 'Well, what's the point 
in voting and what's the point of going 
to the meetings if they just do what they 
want?' When we blockaded it people 
would say, 'Ooh, we're missing our 
lessons' or in meetings when someone 
didn't agree with what we'd say and he 
wanted to talk then everybody booed him. 
It was that kind of thing, it was crappy. If 
someone wanted to say something that 
was against us, they'd just get booed. 
Some people weren't mature enough to 
listen to other people. 

LH: On the Anti-CPE movement was 
there a prevailing political ideology? 
E: The Young Communists helped us and 
had the money and the vans and every- 
thing, so they had their flags there. That 
kind of annoyed people as it was more 
people united behind the cause than any 
political group. There aren't many young 
sections of unions. 

LH: Did you act without their help, 
without their encouragement? 

E: Yes we did it by ourselves. It was like 
that in every lycee. 

LH: Some parts of the CPE were 
repealed after the movement, even 
though some of the most repressive 
parts were left in. The student unions 
and political parties took that as a cue 
to call for demobilization of the move- 
ment. What did you think about that, 
especially seeing as they didn't really 
help you? 

E: When the CPE got repealed, they all 
cried victory and said, 'Yeah it's finished'. 
Some people wanted to go on with it 
because it was only one part of the law 
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and it was huge and there was the CNE 
(New Employment Contract). But here 
[in Amiens] it just stopped with the CPE, 
because we were getting too close to 
the Bac[calaureat] exams. I don't think 
we would have been enough people to 
go on. 

LH: Do you feel betrayed by the student 
unions and the political parties? 

M: Well not me, but yes: They stopped 
before it was really over. 

E: I guess because it was well started, if 
that hadn't have just stopped it, maybe 
we could've gone on. But then it was get- 
ting near to the exams and the summer 
holidays and that's why everything stops. 
With the holidays everyone goes away. 
Like last year when we demonstrated they 
just passed the law in the holidays. 

LH: Earlier in the year during the youth 
riots. A curfew was passed here in 
Amiens, where under 16s couldn't be 
out after 8. How does it feel to live in 


a so-called democracy and not be able 
to leave the house? 

M: Well I didn't really notice, I didn't 
really know I wasn't allowed and I still 
went out. Just outside in the street, just 
to feel like a rebel. It does feel strange 
not being allowed to go out. You're kind 
of in prison. 

LH: Do you feel better prepared for the 
next struggle after you experience with 
the Anti-CPE? 

E: Yeah I think so, you learn new ways of 
getting people together. We were able 
to block our lycee better than we did 
last year. So every time you learn things 
so it's better organised and people get 
more knowledgeable. [For example] last 
year I don't think we had any meetings. 
This year we were having meetings and 
voting for different actions and trying to 
get things organised. 


More English language information about the anti- 
CPE revolt can be found at www.libcom.org.uk 
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is a DIY Punk/Hardcore 
label created in the summer of 2004 by Sheldon (that's me!) Things are going 
surprisingly well at Hollow Soul despite juggling it between my band, fulltime 
job and various other stuff plus there's always the money issue, but hey, I'm 
enjoying the experience! Here's some info on new stuff and old stuff we have 
released . . . 


Black Tax/Heroic Doses Split- CD - £5.50 (inc 

p&p) 

heroicdoses.com and blacktaxstatistic.com 

Two amazing London based punk bands ready to 
knock you for six. Black Tax bring you thrashy 
hardcore punk in the vein of Kid Dynamite, Hot 
Cross and Paint It Black. Heroic Doses kick it 
out with their 80’s style punk rock - think 
Naked Raygun meets Snuff and The Freeze. This 
CD contains five new tracks by each band in- 
cluding a cover of each other. 

'The best melodic punk bands to come out of 
London in the past couple of years' -Last Hours 
Zine 

'Both bands don't sit comfortably in the punk 
or hardcore bracket in the best possible way. 
Take a dose of this' - Big Cheese Magazine 


Cdr Album - £3 


.50 


Project Serendipity 

(inc psp) ectserendipity 

mys pace.com/pr°:ect serendipty 

0n e man act ^ ainazing exp enmen 

brings you U amb ient and chilled oat 

t3 l electron^, amb^ ^ yQu baclc to life 

but with big b , ikes of Aphex Twin, 
influenced by the you Black Emperor 

Squatepusher, God P ^ to 200 hand num- 

and Sigur Ros etc- c drs in home 

'Constantly «orXing with ^^^'“square 

Uke a more creat builds . open your 

pusher with BUnt Y is mind blowing, 
mind people this so 
-Last Hours Zme 


The Machines Will Take Over / Shermer - 
Split 10" - £5 (inc p&p) 

workhorse .org .uk/shermer and 
machinesmachines .co.uk 

Shermer bring you gruff No Idea records 
style melodic rocking punk in the vein 
of Small Brown Bike & Hot Water Music. 
The Machines Will Take Over bring you 
gruff and melodic emo/punk in the vein 
of Braid & Spy Versus Spy. Basically 
two killer bands from up North. This 
is a split release with: Art For The 
Blind Somebodys Song, Strictly No Capi- 
tal Letters and Sticky Translucent Goo. 
525 records were pressed on black wax 


Only Until... - Demo Cdr - £3 (inc pfip) 

onlyuntil.com and myspace.com/onlyuntil 

London 3 piece Only Until give you 6 
tracks of Prog, stoner, Emo/HC sometimes 
compared to the likes of Helen Of Troy 
and Gospel but also acts such as Slint 
and King Crimson. Limited to 200 hand 
numbered copies in spray painted DVD 
cases with hand painted envelopes with 
lyirc insert sheet and slip tied with 
ribbon and orange or blue cdrs. 

'One moment they're knocking out a noise 
not dissimilar to Envy, the next they're 
playing the doom like St. Vitus, and then 
they're yelping and screeching away like 
SOB practising with Shellac.' - 
Punknews.co.uk 

Mr Belding - In Your Hands CD EP - £3 (inc 
p&p) myspace.com/thecrimescene 

Exeter-based punkcore fivesome's debut mini 
album. Six tracks of heartfelt melodic rock 
and bawling metallic hardcore set to melt 
faces and take them places. Short, sharp 
and very, very sweet. 

'Worth its weight in gold - buy it unless 
you're a dickhead'- Powerstorm Zine 

I also run a mail order distro (remember 
them!) there's a list on the website or 
contact me, I stock vinyl, tapes and cd' s 
from a range of emo hardcore, punk and 
crust bands like Tragedy, Zegota, Ann Be- 
retta, IX, Cress, Narwhal, Harum Scarum, 

Eye Hate God, Negative Approach, Wow Owls 
and a whole load more! I take paypal 
(prostanos@hotmail.com), well hidden cash 
or cheques (emaij. for more info on that!) 



ho llowsoul records .co.uk 
onlyuntil@gmail . com 
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J r eS.co® 

AH 7"S 
£3.00 + 
p&pl 


'STATE RUN- Paralysis 7", 
Intense political punk 
rock from South Wales. 


tub 






HER 


i^esome^f ' s /t 7" 

pos *wS*>°-v 


RUIN Y0U1- S/'t 7” 


ATTACK! VIPERS!- 
4 Short Hymns... 7" 
Aggressive, inventive 
hardcore 

ex- Jets vs Sharks 


COMING SOON!- 




DOWN and OUT™MinneaD( 




RAT PATROL RECORDS, 

22 Mill st, Ystrad, Rhondda,- S. Wales' CF41*7SQ, UIC 

K Email: ratpatrolrecofdS@hotmail.com 
Make-chequesfout to: Chris Davies 
Add 80p postage in UK, £1.30 EUR, £1.80 WORLD 


COME AND GET IT KIDS! 
SEVEN TRACKS OF QUIRKY 

ANGULAR HARDCORE 


S 8 « 

LHKAft-y 

SOVS^rr 


MlSSI LeSEB 

Uncertain 

DESTINATIONS 


FIVE TRACKS OF SHIMMERING 

POST HARDCORE!!!!!!! 

robots 


p ram the cr a d(e 
to th-ptjrcivg 



FIVE TRACKS OF EPIC 
SCHIZOPHRENIC NOISE 
A SPLIT RELEASE WITH 

INITFORTHEMONEY RECORDS 




E li, 

Hi 


Bloff 


Li 


FIVE TRACKS OF EPIC 
ORGAN MELODOOOM! 



0} 


www.weheartrecordsxo.uk 

WWW.MYSPACEXOM/WELGVERKQRDS 

WWW-MYS PAC E .COM/ L E SM I SS I LES 

WWW.MYSPACE.COM/ROBOTSTA1KIHTWOS 

WWW.MYSPACE.COM/AHDTHEYWlLLRtOT 

WWW.MYSPACEXOM/WILDSTALLIONSRULE 

WWW.MYSPACE.COM/mtTFORTHEMONEY 


*>REC«RtS 

COMING SOON... WHR CHARITY COMPILATION FEATURING... ROLO TOMASSI, DEAD SEA FUCKIN SCROLLS, 
ATTACK! VIPERS!, SILENT FRONT, CUTTING PINK WITH KNIVES, CHRONICLES OF ADAM WEST MIA HOPE... 

SILENT FRONT / CONCENTRATION CHAMP SPLIT 7" WITH GOD IS DAD RECORDS 
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DEATHS IN 

IMMIGRATION 

CUSTODY 

By: The National Coalition of anti- deportation campaigns- www.ncadc.org.uk 

T he National Coalition of anti-deportation campaigns has 
obtained information on the deaths of people in immi- 
gration custody since 2000. The majority of these twelve 
deaths have happened since 2003. The details were obtained 
under the Freedom of Information Act. 

24 January 2000 Robertus GRABYS 
LTU/M/1950 Old Harmondsworth 
Found hanging in a shower unit 

31 January 2003 Mihail Bondarchuk 
UKR/M/1960 Haslar IRC Found hanging in a dormitory 
Suicide (24.4.03) 

7 May 2003 Olga Blaskevica LVA/F/1974 
Harmondsworth IRC 

Found in room with ligature around neck; killed by husband 
Olegs Pavlovs 

Mr Pavlovs has been remanded in custody [and charged] 

1 May 2004 Kabeya Dimuka-bijoux DRC/M/1970 Haslar 
IRC 

Collapsed in gym while exercising; staff were unable to resus- 
citate Natural causes (7-8/07/05) 

Was exercising after large meal. Post mortem states cause 


of death 'undetermined' 
(10.6.04) 

1 9 July 2004 Sergey Baran- 
yuk UKR/M/ Harmondsworth 
IRC 

Found hanging in a shower 
room. 

Awaiting verdict Inquest 
9/1 0/06 

23 July 2004 Tung Tran 
Quang VMN/M/1980 Dun- 
gavel IRC 

Found hanging in the show- 
ers 

Awaiting verdict 

1 9 October 2004 Peter 
Kenny NGA/M/ Colnbrook 
IRC 

Jumped from 3rd floor land- 
ing 

Awaiting verdict Inquest 
11/9/06 


BLEEDING CLOWNS 

Report on the events of Monday 21 August 2006 as follows: 


By: Commodore Koogie - http://www.clownarmy.org/ 


W hat was to be a civilised 
cocktail party became a 
bloody mess as four clowns 
from the Clandestine Insurgent Rebel 
Clown Army became injured and started 
dying whilst serving drinks outside the 
Foreign Office. 

The clowns wanted an elegant and 
civilised location for their early morning 
soiree, which was organised for those 
foreign office civil servants who wanted 
a break from their regular routine of 
making wars, setting up dictatorships 
and pretend democracies and making 
lots of money out of them by selling 
them big bombs and things that melt 


and pierce and chop people into lots 
of little bits. 

Anyway, the clowns were circulating 
with orange squash cocktails and trying 
to avoid tactless comments that might 
offend their guests, when they were all 
suddenly afflicted with terrible injuries 
and death. 

To their great dismay and embarrass- 
ment, the clean and civilised vicinity 
of the Foreign and Common Wealth 
Offence started to get bloody as their 
injuries made them stagger around 
bleeding heavily. 


Luckily, there were plenty of clowns in 
blue to save the day and protect every- 
one from having to see such disturbing 
scenes. They quickly rescued the dying 
clowns and put them in special tiled 
blood-proof cells (each individual clown 
was very kindly given a whole cell to 
themselves to bleed freely in) where 
they could die privately in view of CCTV 
and where things could be cleaned up 
easily afterwards. After several hours, 
the bleeding finally stopped and the 
blue clowns managed to get the doors 
(which had become mysteriously stuck 
- perhaps because of the congealed 
blood) open for the rebel clowns. 
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GET YOUR WINGS BACK 

By: Alex H - electriicc@hotmail.co.uk 


27 June 2005 Ramazan 
Kumluca TUR/M/1987 
Campsfield IRC 
Found hanging by belt 
Awaiting verdict 

14 September 2005 
Manuel Pereira BRAVO 
ANG/M/1 971 Yarl's Wood 
IRC 

Found hanging on staircase 
with ligature around neck. 
Awaiting verdict Inquest 
1 9/9/06 

19 January 2006 Bereket 
Yohaness ERI/M/1 980 Har- 
mondsworth 

Found hanging in room with 
ligature around his neck. 
Awaiting verdict © 

National Coalition of anti- 
deportation campaigns www.ncadc. 
org.uk 


y To Write Love On Her 
Arms' (TWLOHA) is 
I an American project 
set up by this wicked guy 
called Jamie Tworkowski to 
raise money for his friend Re- 
nee who is currently in rehab. 
He raises money to pay for her 
treatment and help getting her 
back on her feet after being 
affected by depression, self 
harm and drug addiction. So 
far the website does this via 
selling t-shirts, hoodies and 
other merchandise, and I be- 
lieve their first gig is planned 
in the US soon. They're be- 
ing backed by bands such 
as Paramore, UnderOATH, 
Thrice and Anberlin. 

This is the first thing that 
inspired me to do something 
similar in the UK. I wanted 
to raise awareness of mental 
health related issues and in- 
spire them to go and find out 
more about them and have 
more of an understanding of 


them. As well as this, I wanted 
to raise money for support- 
ing charities. My best mate 
Anna was interested in getting 
involved and together we de- 
cided on the name 'Get Your 
Wings Back' as we wanted 
something to inspire, we also 
chose our three charities: The 
National Self Harm Network, 
Depression Alliance and Men- 
tal Health Foundation. 

After brainstorming ideas we 
decided on designs for t-shirts 
and hoodies which we hope 
to get printed up in the very 
near future and sell via our 
myspace site. We also hope to 
organise our first of, hopefully 
many, gigs, in our local area 
of Hertfordshire and London. 
We have other event ideas in 
the pipeline too! 

Music plays a big part in inspir- 
ing us to do what we're trying to 
do, as well as our own experi- 
ences and the experiences of 


those close to us. Most peo- 
ple are touched by mental 
illness at least once in their 
life one way or another, so 
it seems strange that some- 
thing so frequent, has very 
little actually known about 
it. We feel so passionately 
about what we're doing and 
really want it to be a success, 
we've already had quite a 
few bands from across the 
UK come forward saying that 
they're up for playing at one 
of our gigs and it's so mov- 
ing to get all the messages 
and comments from people 
who seem just as passion- 
ate about what we're doing 
as we are! Check out our 
myspace, add us, tell your 
friends, buy our stuff, come 
to our gigs and show your 
support! © 

Our myspace: www.myspace. 
com/itispossible TWLOHA 
myspace: www.myspace.com/ 
to wri telo veonherarms 


The clowns in dark blue then played a 
lovely game to make the rebel clowns 
feel better after bleeding so much, which 
involved telling riddles such as, "How 
did the blood get on the foreign office?" 
and, "Did the clowns intend to die and 
cause criminal damage in the process 
or was it just collateral damage?" and, 
"What is red and splatters all over the 
place when it is spat out?" This was such 
a complicated game that the clowns 
in blue got really confused themselves 
and had to admit they couldn't solve the 
riddles either! 

The rebel clowns then gave their 
fingerprints and handprints and side 



handprints and squiggly wiggly DNA 
spirals to the blue clowns, who promised 
to keep them forever and ever as a 
souvenir of the visit. This made some 
of them cry, it was such a touching and 
personal thing to do. 

The whole affair was such a success that 
the four rebel clowns have been invited 
back to play with the clowns in blue 
again on October 9th at Charing Cross 
Police Station. They just can't wait! 

End of report © 


www.clownarmy.org - more information on the Foriegn 
Office Blockade can be found on Indymedia 
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ART NOT #IL 


A rt Not Oil has been an annual event since 2004. It is a challenge to both the petroleum industry, and those within 
the art world who seek to benefit from climate chaos and oil money - such as the National Portrait Gallery in London. 
This year the artwork has been touring around the country, in the early summer it was at the Foundry, in Hoxton, 
London. I went to visit to see what was in store in this year's gallery, and was suitably impressed. Printed here are some of 
the highlights of the event. 



Artwork (above): Saints Of Modern Industry Artwork by: Vicki Cooke 



Artwork (above): The Heart of The Heart Of The 
Country Artwork by: Alana Jelinek 
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Artwork (above): 
ProfitLand Artwork by: 
Nadim Younas 


Artwork (above): Catch 22 Artwork by: Tony Falkenstein 


Detail (above): Gallery at Foundry 



Artwork (above): Inheritance Artwork by: Jon Williams 
Details: Mix media raku ceramics Dimensions: 65x90x57cm 



For more details please visit: www.artnotoilorg.uk. The exhibition is currently at Norwich Cathedral till October 12th. It then moves to Northampton Fish Market till 
13th November. Then Belmont Cinema in Aberdeen till 1 7th January. 
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BELLIGERENT DECLARATION 


’'Passion and intensity bleed from this” 

Bald Cactus 

"Belligerent Declaration drag the apathetic 
and the solipsists through an epic political 
minefield” 

Last Hours 

”a nine-headed hardcore beast” 

Zero Tolerance 

"an album of real strength, authority and more 

than righteous anger” 

punkandoi 



ORDER BELLIGERENT DECLARATION'S DEBUT ALBUM FROM 

www.beautifulliferecords.co.uk 

ALSO AVAILABLE FROM... ALL AGES RECORDSILondon), 
CONCEPTS (Durham), STEEL WHEELS, RPM RECORDS, 
WINDOWS (Newcastle), OUT OF STEP (Leeds). 

ACTION RECORDS (Preston), PROBE RECORD^ (Liverpool), 
MOJOS (Scarborough), BRUTAS CDS (Amsterdam - Holland^), 
BRABBO RECORDS (Antwerp • Belgium) 


coming soon on Beautiful Life Records.... 

gjh<r£jwd m gmm r 

Epic uber funk metal 
www myspece com/gartandgreenl 
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IN AT THE DEEP END HECORDS 




AMljK 
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3rd lull length album with bonus cd Amazing debut album from this Incredibly monstrous metal with Brand bow UK version with eitra Brutal, complex and utterly 
With ibis CO SNIP are a oreater threat quintet, brash, eicfting and volatile. devastating pnttar lines that are video. The Best Death Metalcore uncompromising, Nightmares’ is a 

to humanity man provtoosty thought ‘something very special indeed" IN plastered all ever this debut 100 per cent shit hot" KKKK masterclass In modern metaL 

£10 ppd in the UK £8 ppd in the UK £5 ppd in the UK £6 pod in the UK £8 ppd intheUK 
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All TSHIRTS HAVE BACK PRINT AND ARE AMHABlf HN) £10 PPD IN THE UN 
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DUE UOT 2006 TSHIRTS CAN ALSO Bf PURCHASED AS PART OF PACKAGED DEALS ALONG WITH THE RElfVRNT CD SAVING YOU MONEY!! 

— In At The Deep End Records^ 

tndewBiwwwRienduHng (mmner ii.rmeny pspi mis «in 82 Barlow Drive South. Awsworth. Nottingham. NG16 2TD. UK 

Biempiani Rocnosnna s /10 tear vour eyeballs outiit www.iatde.coni www.niyspace.com/iatde 

£8 ppd In tire UK £8 ppd in the IIK All cheques payable to ‘MSwinnev Paypai available on website 
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Don't submit 

CONTRIBUTE 

This fanzine wouldn't exist if it people who read 
it didn't actively participate in creating it, be it 
by doing interviews, writing articles, creating 
artwork or just helping distribute the 'zine to 
their friends 

If you'd like to help email - info@rnzine.co.uk 




The juice you need! 



HITCH 

We Are Electric! 

erf/E’ 

in co-operation with 

VLAS VEGAS RECORDS 


DE8ELI PRECJEDNIK 

Through The Eyes Df The Innocent 


CHANG FFDS 

Trust This Arcane Device 


www.moonleerecords.cam 

Pat Na Breg B, 5550 Solkan, Slovenia 


distributed in Ufi by 

CODE 7 / PLASTIC HEAD 
www.plastidiead.com 


UK TOUR WITH MILLOY 

24/10/2006 - Exeter, The Cavern Club (+ The Cut Ups) 
25/10/2006 - Wakefield, Escobar 

26/10/2006 - Manchester, Overdraught (+ Shermer, Ourai) 

27/10/2006 - Edinburgh, Spider s Web 

28/10/2006 - Newport, Le Pub (+ State Run, Social Skills) 

29/10/2006 - Huddersfield, The West {+ The Straitjackets) 

30/10/2006 - Stoke-On-Trent, The Glebe 

31/10/2006 - Leeds or Kingston, venue TBA 

01/11/2006 - Sunderland, Independent / Bar 36 (+ Leatherface) 



A DEATH IN THE FAMILY 


(A DEATH IN THE FAMILY WILL ALSO BE TOURING FINLAND WITH MANIFESTO JUKEBOX AND 
GERMANY / AUSTRIA / CZECH REPUBLIC WITH LEATHERFACE. SEE OUR WEBSITE FOR DATES) 


A DEATH IN THE FAMILY - “THIS MICROSCOPIC WAR” CD 

The latest release from the best label in Europe, Newest Industry* Everything you get from them is guar- 
anteed gold. It f s hard to compare this band to anyone because nothing really comes to mind, I guess it’s 
not completely dissimilar from the early HOT WATER MUSIC sound, but it's a bit more melodic rock and 
a bit less gruff ., This is some seriously good shit right here. Real, real good - AMERICAN MUSIC PRESS 



BREST BHSIH 


WWW.THENEWESTINDUSTRY.COM 

WWW.ADEATHINTHEFAMILY.COM / WWW.MYSPACE.COM/MILLOY 
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DIY CRAFT! 



SKULL 



By: Natalie - natalie@rnzine.co.uk 


WARNING: Expert knitters only! 


T his pattern is intended for more 
experienced knitters. If you're not 
sure of the basics then don't worry, 
they're easy to learn. Also this knitted 
piece using the Intarsia method to change 
colours. There isn't the space to explain 
all of these things here but if you're a 
beginner then I suggest you check out 
the internet for free online instruction. It 
may feature a slightly naff, American mom 
style but knittinghelp.com has some good 
free video tutorials to download. Other- 
wise grab yourself a copy of something 
like Stich 'n Bitch (ISBN 0761128182 ) 
or rent a book out from your local library, 
or get someone to teach you. 


Materials 

1 x Black Rowan Cotton Glace yarn 
1 x Pink Rowan Cotton Galce yarn 
1 x Red Rowan Cotton Glace yarn 
size 31/2 mm needles 
1 5 cm red zipper 
1 5cm x 40 cm fabric lining 

Finished piece measures approx. 14cm 
by 12cm. 

Front 

Cast on 30 stitches with in black. 

First row: Knit 

Second row: Purl 

(this makes stockinette stitch) 

Continue in stockinette stitch, following 
skull pattern. Use the Intarsia method to 
change colours. Do this by using separate 
small balls of yarn for different blocks of 
colour. 

Cast off once piece measures 12cm, or 
desired size. 


Back 

Cast on 30 stitches in black. 

Work in stockinette stitch throughout. 
Create stripped pattern using Black, Pink 
and Red as shown in picture, or how 
desired. 

Cast off once piece measures 1 2cm, or is 
the same size as the front piece. 

To make up 

Sew away all loose ends. 

Place right sides of front and back pieces 
together. Sew sides and bottom together 
using black yarn. 

Sew and insert lining piece with zipper 
into place. 



Diagram: Each square represents an individual stitch 
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community power 


DECENTRALISED 


ENERGY 


Let us be your guide through the 
twists and turns of trying to create 
a decentralised energy network 


By: Conspiracy Tom - shc@beautifulliferecords.co.uk 

I f you are reading this then you're 
probably perfectly aware of what's 
happening to the planet at the mo- 
ment. This is not intended to be an article 
to offload another barrage of disturbing 
facts and figures most of us are becoming 
desensitised to. This is about how we can 
bring about changes to stop what is hap- 
pening, as being repeatedly told we're all 
doomed doesn't really inspire action, just 
a feeling of confusion. 

This article is about how C0 2 emissions 
can be massively cut by changing the 
way we generate electricity. It's about 
how community projects, not-for-profit 
organisations, businesses, and anyone 
else can start to bring about a complete 
change in the UK energy grid. Most of 
all, it's about explaining where you can 
get the money to do it yourself. 

Currently, 20% of C0 2 emissions come 
from the electricity sector. There are two 
things that need to be changed. The 
generation of electricity needs to originate 
mainly from renewable sources such as 
wave power, solar heating, photovoltaics 
and biogas. Efficiency needs to be vastly 
increased, so any fossil fuels that are 
used, are used to their full potential. 

Decentralised energy 

The UK has a centralised power grid. 
This means large power stations generate 
megawatts of power far from the popula- 
tion centres. 

Power stations lose about two thirds of 
their energy as heat. This isn't down to 
poor design; it's the laws of physics. The 
average fossil fuel power station loses 
61.5% of its energy as heat; the very 
most efficient lose 45%. The combined 
heat loss from power stations is roughly 
equal to all the heating used by the UK. 
That's a lot of energy thrown away. On 
top of this wastage, around 3.5% of the 
primary energy input is lost in the distribu- 
tion system, wasted once more as heat in 
transformers. 

The solution to this problem is to use local 
energy grids connected to small power 


stations within towns. With the power 
plants close by, the waste heat can be cap- 
tured and used. This type of generation 
is known as Combined Heat and Power 
(CHP). The power stations run on either 
natural gas, or biofuels. The captured heat 
is then distributed in local heat networks, 
which are made up of underground pipes 
carrying extremely hot water. These supply 
homes and businesses with all their heat- 
ing needs. With the power stations close 
to the point of use, local energy grids can 
distribute the electricity instead of using 
the national grid, again cutting loses. 
Suddenly, the efficiency of power stations 
has almost doubled. 

This is just the beginning. A localised 
power grid allows a market where re- 
newables can proliferate easily, as the 
national grid charges connection fees 
currently hampers renewable energy 
projects. Also, one of the major problems 
with both solar power and wind power is 
that they vary massively in the amount of 
electricity produced, depending on the 
weather. This is a serious problem for 
the national grid, as large centralised 
power stations cannot cope with these 
variations. CHP and local heat networks 
are flexible enough to change their output 
rapidly to cope with these fluctuations, 
thus removing a major block to further in- 
vestment in renewable energy. A network 
of small renewables, local heat networks 
and CHP within a town or city is known 
as Decentralised Energy (DE). 

This is not the insane idea of an overtly 
optimist environmentalist, it is a reality. 
The most touted example is the town of 
Woking in Surrey; the council have re- 
duced their carbon dioxide emissions by 
77% thanks to a mixture of DE and energy 
efficiency. As the council can supply its 
own housing with cheap energy, they've 
lifted poorer parts of the community out 
of fuel poverty. 

It is not just Woking in the UK, Aberdeen 
council have installed CHP in 288 flats, 
where 70% of the residents were liv- 
ing in fuel poverty. This lifted the living 
standards of the residents, and reduced 


carbon emission by roughly 41 1 tonnes 
per year. This was only intended to be 
the beginning for Aberdeen, and is now 
rolling out to many more blocks of council 
owned flats. Large European cities such 
as Rotterdam also use such networks. 
Around 50% of energy generated in The 
Netherlands is from CHP 

The ultimate idea is to have a carbon neu- 
tral society. As far as energy generation 
goes, this is possible. Take the example 
of Malmo in Sweden. They have a de- 
centralised energy network operating with 
localised CHP Instead of using fossil fuels 
for the CHP stations, they use biofuels. 
This system is supplemented by the use 
of solar water heating on roofs, plugged 
into the local heat network. 

One of the most important recent de- 
velopments for the UK is in that Ken 
Livingston has set up the Climate Change 
Agency. The plan is to turn London into 
the largest city in the world fuelled by 
decentralised energy. The beginning 
of this is to turn Barking Power station 
into a CHP generator. There is both the 
technology and experience in Europe to 
begin changing the UK's power grid over 
to decentralised energy. Studies show 
this to be economically viable, and to be 
the best way to reduce the UK's carbon 
emissions. 

Nuclear 

There seems to be a large support for 
nuclear, perversely on environmental rea- 
soning. Yes, nuclear is carbon neutral in 
its emissions, but the massive investment 
in such an economically enviable solu- 
tion may starve renewables of money. To 
give you an idea of the costs of nuclear, 
it is estimated to decommission the cur- 
rent range of nuclear stations will cost in 
the region of £70,000 million, (except 
for Sizewell B, which is due to last for a 
lot longer than the others). We still have 
nowhere to permanently store the nuclear 
waste, which will remain deadly for many 
thousands of years. The final failing of 
the current push to increase the number 
of nuclear power stations is that this will 
lock us into a centralised energy grid for 
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"This is not the insane idea of an overtly optimist environmentalist, 
it is a reality. The most touted example is the town of Woking in 
Surrey; the council have reduced their carbon dioxide emissions 
by 77% thanks to a mixture of DE and energy efficiency." 


another few decades. The grid will con- 
tinue to be supplemented by fossil fuels. 
The centralised grid will use those fossil 
fuels so wastefully the carbon emissions 
in such a grid will still be larger than that 
from a decentralised energy network. 

As far as speed goes, it will take over 
a decade to build the new generation 
of nuclear power stations. We cannot 
wait that long for C02 emissions to be 
reduced. By that time, irreversible climate 
change will have begun. With decentralis- 
ing energy, we can begin to set up local 
networks now, which will improve year 
upon year. 

Blocks to CHP 

The government has repeatedly side- 
stepped the issue of CHR Looking through 
reports from the UK government, or 
replies to any letters sent, you will find 
references to micro-CHP, but very little 
on district heating networks, or examples 
such as Woking. Although the govern- 
ment has most certainly provided the 
grants to apply for, to bring these things 
into operation by individuals, there has 
been no political will for central govern- 
ment to push these schemes themselves 
into a reality. 

The lack of support for CHP is particu- 
larly frustrating when noting that both the 
coal and nuclear industries were thrown 
financial lifelines by the government from 
2002 onwards. Due to a recent lack of 
support, virtually all major developers 
have now scaled back their CHP devel- 
opment teams. 

According to the CHP Association, the 
CHP industry has been hit my a mixture of 
poor support, insufficient understanding 
of the market fundamentals, and CHP 
policies being effectively neutered due 
to conflicting priorities across govern- 
ment. The way to push this forward is not 
through central government, but through 
individuals. Bringing about a mixture of 
CHP and renewable energy in council 
run buildings, city centres, schools, uni- 
versities, community centres and private 
homes gives us the opportunity to begin 
completely rewiring the UK from the bot- 
tom up. There are the finances available 


over the next three years that can be used 
for such projects. This gives all of us the 
financial capability to help reduce C02 
emissions from the UK. 

DIY! 

Articles just ranting at you to do some- 
thing aren't really very useful. I'm not on 
some hypocritical mission to inspire guilt. 
So here's some information on where to 
get grants, and how much these things 
actually cost. There's not enough room 
to cover everything, but I hope to give you 
ideas on where to look for more informa- 
tion. If anybody wants help in these things, 
email me for more information. 

There's a number of different ways to 
go about this. If you are one of the few 
people that reads this who own their own 
home, you can apply for grants to install 
either renewable energy, or micro CHP, 
in your home. On a more far reaching 
scale, you can get grants for community 
projects. Housing associations, universi- 
ties and councils are the best to target. 
Also, schools, leisure centres and many 
more other buildings offer possibilities. 
Renewable energy sources you can apply 
for include photovoltaics (solar panels 
that generate electricity from sunlight), 
Solar Water Heating (solar panels that 
warm water), wind turbines, hydroelectric 
and much more. 

Grants and help 

Until recently the Clear Skies and (PV) 
Major Demonstration Programme were 
there to provide money for renewable 
projects, both personal, community and 
commercial. Recently these were replaced 
by the Low Carbon Building Program 
(LCBP). This is due to give an impressive 
£80 million in grants. 

The grants are open to public, com- 
munity, not-for-profit and commercial 
organisations. The technologies available 
under this grant are; solar photovoltaics, 
wind turbines, small-scale hydroelectric, 
solar thermal hot water, heat pumps and 
biomass room heater and stoves. 

Currently only the stream I grants are 
available. These are for both household- 
ers and small to medium enterprises. 


Groups who can apply include non-profit 
community organisations such as regis- 
tered charities, community groups, local 
authorities and schools. In stream I, you 
can claim 50% of the cost of solar pho- 
tovoltaics up to a maximum of £1 5,000 
for a project. For all other renewables you 
can claim up to 30% of the total cost. 

The Energy Savings Trust offers money 
through the Community Energy Program. 
It is dedicated to supporting small innova- 
tive community project using renewable 
fuels such as biomass. This program has 
made a large contribution to the costs 
of Aberdeen's CHP project. Another ex- 
ample is Glasgow University, which was 
awarded a grant of £9,900 to develop 
a business plan for community heating 
across its campus buildings. A grant of 
£27,520 was made to Cloch Housing 
Association to implement a community- 
heating scheme for a new residential 
care home. 

The Creative Energy Network website 
contains a lot of information. They have 
offered interest free loans, which are of 
great help to housing associations. They 
will also help with pilot projects, so that a 
housing association can see if CHP really 
is a viable option for them. 

Scotland: 

You can apply for money off the Scottish 
Community and Householder Renewa- 
bles Initiative (SCHRI). This offers money 
and advice for both householders and 
community projects. 

For home-owners, it will pay 30% of the 
costs of installing a renewable energy 
generator of some kind, up to a maximum 
cost of £4000. They also offer free advice 
to allow you to decide exactly what the 
most suitable energy generation method 
would be. 

There are many more available grants out 
there, but these give you a good idea of 
where to start. 

Householders 

For the few of you who do own your own 
house, what opportunities are there? 
You can install your own wind turbines, 
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solar water heating, photovoltaics, under 
floor heating, and much more. The costs 
of wind turbines vary. For example, the 
Windsave generators cost under two 
grand, and can possibly pay for itself in 
five years. 

To apply for money off the LCBP you need 
to meet some conditions. You must have 
a minimum of 270mm of loft insulation 
to meet current building regulations (if 
practical), installed cavity wall insulation 
(if you have cavity walls), fitted low energy 
light bulbs in all appropriate light fittings, 
installed basic controls for your heating 
system to include a room thermostat and 
a programmer or timer. After that you can 
download a form off the LCBP website 
and start applying for money. 

Schools 

Before starting to look into renewables, 
it would be a good idea to register the 
school with Eco-Schools. Once registered 
your school will be part of an international 
group of schools working together to 
improve the environment. There is a lot 
schools can achieve. One example is 
Beaumont primary school in Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. Using money from the now de- 
funct Clear Skies grant (£1 0,801 ) and an 
equal amount from Suffolk County Coun- 
cil's education department, they installed 
a wind turbine. The school also has its 
own photovoltaics modules on the roof. 
Over a year, in conjunction with other 
school initiatives, this will reduce carbon 
dioxide emissions from the school by 8 
tonnes. When they produce more energy 
than is needed, the school just sells it to 
the national grid. 

Universities 

With the large amount of land occupied 
by universities, they are ideal targets for 
the beginnings of decentralised energy 
networks. According to the CHPA there 
are already 33 universities using CHR 

One example of this is Liverpool Uni- 
versity, which installed a CHP system in 
1 986. This project is run by the University 


of Liverpool Electricity Company, which is 
wholly owned by the university. The initial 
funding of £1.6m was loaned from the 
university's bankers, and the university 
itself put forward £500,000. The initial 
loan has now been repaid, and so finan- 
cial savings are now kept by the university, 
which are in the region of £400,000. The 
university derives 50% of its energy from 
CHP, and most of their required heat. 

Housing associations 

Housing associations are interested in 
these schemes. Both because of the abil- 
ity to lift residents from fuel poverty, and 
to appear progressive. If you live on a 
large estate owned by either the council 
or housing association, then you have 
the opportunity to make a large differ- 
ence. Try using your residents association 
to convince whoever owns the housing 
stock of the advantages of various de- 
centralising options. The example of CHP 
in Woking is good for showing the cost 
effectiveness of such a scheme, and the 
social benefits. Another is the example of 
Aberdeen council lifting many residents 
out of fuel poverty. We are finding that 
housing associations are interested in 
wind turbines and photovoltaics. The 
most important thing is to come to them 
with information and costs. Hopefully 
when the LCBP finally gives information 
on stream II grants, it will allow housing 
associates to claim the money they need 
for such projects. 

To look at what a housing association 
can do, look to Station Crescent, Craven 
Arms, Shropshire. For a cost of £64,408 
(half of which was paid for by the Clear 
Skies grant) the housing association are 
installing various initiatives into a block 
of 20 dwellings. This includes solar wa- 
ter heating, which will provide residents 
with free hot water between May and 
September. 

Councils 

This is if you feel very enthusiastic about 
the whole thing. Lots of councils are 
engaged in urban renewal projects. If 


you can meet with your local planning 
officer to discuss decentralised energy, 
to at the very least plant the idea in their 
head, it could have large effects. The 
basics of how a council can operate a 
large-scale DE grid are as follows. By 
forming a private/public partnership (such 
at Thameswey Energy Ltd in the case of 
Woking) the council can set up it's own 
grid, thus removing the prohibitive costs 
of connecting to the national grid. There's 
not enough room here to detail how to 
go about trying to convince a council to 
implement DE, but if you are interested 
in taking something like that on, then the 
best port of call at the moment is probably 
Greenpeace, who are running a big cam- 
paign on decentralised energy, and have 
a lot of resources and information. 

Ultimately, decentralising the energy grid 
of the UK offers massive potential for 
reducing carbon emissions. The mass 
uptake of renewable energy, possible for 
us with the amount of grants now on offer, 
means we can all take a part in reducing 
carbon emissions. CHP can lessen the ef- 
fects of fluctuations in energy supply due 
to varying amounts of sunlight and wind 
so allow renewable energy to be used on 
a massive scale. The thing to remember 
when discussing any community based 
project, be it housing associations, coun- 
cils, universities etc, is to always make 
sure you make the points of how they will 
benefit, and how there is funding avail- 
able for these projects. Some suppliers, 
such as the solar water heater company 
SolarTwin (www.solartwin.com), will even 
fill in the funding application forms for 
you when you buy off them. The benefits 
of increasing the use of renewables and 
bringing about decentralised energy 
grids are huge, offering the opportunity 
to reduce carbon emissions throughout 
the UK. There's not enough room here 
to cover everything in detail, but hopefully 
this now gives you an idea of the costs, 
benefits and funding opportunities. 


More information can be found at the Energy Saving 
Trust’s website: www.est.org.uk/ 
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Well that was weird 

THOUGHTS ON 
CLIMATE CAMP 


Climate camp happened between the 26th August till the 4th September. 
On the 3 1 st of August there was a 'mass day of action' against Drax power 
station. This is a critical piece of the camp, and the event, written by a 
number of people who spent time at the Climate Camp over the course of 
the week. 


By: A group of dreamers - thoughts@rnzine.co.uk 

//^\ ver 2,000 people ore going 
I lfo arrive", "We're going to 
shutdown Drax". The reality 
was slightly more mundane. 600 people 
came to a camp near Selby to get pushed 
around by cops and fail dismally to get 
anywhere near shutting Drax down. This 
is a critical piece written by some of those 
who went to the camp with a desire to 
help dismantle this system of centralised, 
fossil-fuel based, energy consumption, 
and who left feeling dejected, alienated 
and unhappy with how the camp was 
planned and run. 

There seemed to be problems from the 
inception of the Climate Camp to its con- 
clusion. From poorly distributed publicity 
material to bad communication, and 
an unrealistic expectation of people to 
actively participate in something that they 
didn't fully understand the purpose of. All 
of this was exacerbated by the decision to 
announce the target of the protest months 
before the camp had been established. 

It all came back to the same problem 
though. There was no clear idea of what 
Climate Camp 'was'. Was it a space for 
'normal' people to learn about climate 
change, and sustainable living? Was it 
a space for everybody to increase their 
knowledge of renewables, science and 
technology? Was it supposed to be a pro- 
test camp, with some workshops tagged 
onto the end? How was it different from 
the Earth First summer gathering (beyond 
its love of technology)? Or was it a weird 
amalgamation of protest camp, with 
meek attempts at outreach to a hostile 
local community, with some workshops to 


get more people? Our experience leans 
us towards feeling it was the latter. This 
was further confused by the length of the 
camp. 'If it's 1 0 days, are we expected to 
be there for the whole time, and if we're 
not how can we actively take part?' Of 
course many of us have jobs, and other 
responsibilities, which make it impossible 
to spend 1 0 days in the Yorkshire country- 
side. However the question of how those 
who came to support the shutting down 
of Drax could take part, and contribute 
to the camp, was one that was never re- 
solved, and one that led to much of our 
and others we spoke to, alienation. 

Our greatest condemnation though has 
to be reserved for the mass action 'plan' 
that was to try and shut Drax down on 
Thursday 31 st August. 

The group that was more comfortable 
with the idea of confrontation decided to 
leave via the back of the camp site, at the 
same time as the kids-bloc, parents and 
others who didn't want a confrontation left 
from the front of the camp. The decision 
to split the camp participants into two 
groups appeared a sound one. Much like 
at DSEi [anti-arms trade protests], or the 
G8, it allowed different groups of people 
to participate in ways that they felt most 
comfortable, and hopefully with people 
they felt a greater affinity with. 

We joined the group leaving from the 
back. .From the start though it was clear 
there were some problems. Largely these 
were down to the communication issues, 
which have been mentioned above, 
but briefly come back to the fact that 


most people had come to the camp as 
individuals (as most of us go through life 
within this capitalist social structure) and 
not as part of a group which we could 
use to articulate our desires and needs. A 
hierarchy of participation had also been 
established, whereby those that had had 
the privilege to be at the camp for the 
full six days were able to dominate and 
lead the meeting. So, we found ourselves 
on Wednesday evening, in a dark tent 
watching - or perhaps more accurately 
listening - to a group of 10 or 12 peo- 
ple from the same group dominate the 
meeting space, forcing consensus and 
shutting down topics of conversations they 
didn't wish to pursue. The slightly curious 
idea of wearing white overalls was also 
encouraged, with people convinced it was 
a good idea to don white overalls like it 
was 2001 all over again (although this 
time with no padding). This despite large 
numbers of WOMBLE-hating Metropoli- 
tan police running around, not to mention 
a proposed journey across ditches and 
brambles in baggy paper suits. 

Having said this the decision that was 
made was fairly uncontroversial. We 
would leave the camp site at the same 
time as the kids bloc was leaving the front 
of the camp, but via the back to avoid 
as many police as possible. We would 
walk 'cross country' avoiding roads, and 
split into affinity groups as and when the 
time felt right. Not a stunning plan by 
all accounts but a workable, and fairly 
predictable one. It was agreed that we 
would meet the following morning at 
8am to check that nothing had happened 
overnight to alter it. It hadn't, and once 
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again it was agreed we would leave at 
9am, via the back. 

Then it all started to get a bit weird. 

At 8.45 the group who had dominated 
the meeting space formed up into a bloc 
in the centre of the camp. They then asked 
samba to join them with their rousing 
'hit'. If this wasn't enough to let the police 
know, 'We're just about to leave, could 
you please make sure that your riot gear is 
in place', they then proceeded to march 
around the camp site for ten minutes. We 
stood there dumbfounded, not entirely 
sure whether to laugh or cry, but decided 
we'd allow this group to finish posturing 
and join them as they were leaving the 
camp from the rear. 

Except they didn't leave from the rear. 
They left from the front, just as the kids 
bloc was heading off. Not only was this 
not agreed upon in the meeting that 
those leading the bloc dominated, it has 
also not been discussed in the kids bloc 
meetings. The result was confusion on all 
sides. If you visit http://tinyurl.com/lpc4t 
you can see how the police overreacted 
to the kids bloc. Not to excuse their 
behaviour but it was surely exacerbated 
by seeing a group of masked up, white 
overall wearing, 'anarchists' in the back- 
ground. 

We were then led into an open field, next 
to the wildlife reserve, and heading away 
from Drax. Pissed off, and upset that we 
had been misled, and that a large number 
of children had been put in a potentially 
very dangerous situation we demanded to 


know why we hadn't stuck to the original 
plan and what the new 'plan' was. The 
response was that a group had decided 
to leave a different way because there 
were cops in the back field (duhl). When 
we replied that this had gone against 
the consensus of the meeting we were 
ignored and accused of trying to split the 
group and not showing solidarity. Even 
worse was the fact that they didn't have 
a clear plan, didn't know where they were 
leading people, hadn't done a recee and 
didn't even have a map. 

We appreciate that consensus decision 
making is not always perfect, and that 
at times it is better if a group that has a 
clear, well-planned idea which is trusted 
and followed. This has worked to good 
effect at a number of 'protest camps'. 
The dominate group, dressed in white 
overalls, did not have a coherent plan, 
but, perhaps worse they had actively 
misled a large number of individuals who 
believed a consensus decision had been 
made in the Wednesday and Thursday 
meetings including a lot of people who 
were engaging in this type of consensus 
decision making and mass action for the 
first time. Had on Wednesday evening 
the group forcing consensus said, 'Okay 
guys, we've got an awesome plan here. 
We've recceed it, mapped it, and we think 
it's the best chance we've got of shutting 
Drax down. Unfortunately because we 
all know there's likely to be a cop in this 
room we're going to have to ask you to 
trust us'. This would be fine. It would have 
been honest, allowed people to decide 
whether they trust these briefly appointed 
'leaders', and it would not have led 


✓/C huffing down o power sfofion isn'f 
enough fo sfop climofe change 
KJ bufif's a sfarf. " - spokeswoman 
for climate camp protesters. 

Big up to the 600 or so residing at the 
Camp For Climate Action, on a squatted 
site set against the backdrop of the Drax 
power station's enormous cooling towers 
in north Yorkshire (See SchNEWS 546). 
Drax, the biggest the coal fired power 
station in Europe kicks out a massive 
7% of the UK's megawatts and emits 
as much C02 as a quarter of Britain's 
vehicle fleet. 

Initially the site was eviction -proofed with 
a two-storey tripod, allowing the swift 
development of a mini eco-village, com- 
plete with compost bogs and grey water 
system, solar and wind power and kitch- 
ens. During the week there have been 
1 60 workshops, including planning and 
training for Thursday's mass action. 

On Tuesday, activists from climate change 
pressure group Reclaim Power blockaded 
Hartlepool nuclear power station, in 
Teesside, for ten hours. Locking on they 
successfully obstructed both main and 
rear entrances, unfurling a large banner 
with the words 'No More'. See www. 
reclaimpower.org.uk On the same day 
a group of cyclists took off to the Selby 
town centre, where they held bike repair 
workshops and distributed leaflets. 

Thursday was the advertised day of mass 
action at Drax Power station. Making an 
early start, several activists broke into the 
station and occupied a lightning tower all 
day. The majority of activists were met with 
a huge police presence drafted in from 
across the country in eerie echoes of the 
miners strike. People from the camp formed 
into different groups, including a Kids Bloc 
and obligatory Samba Band, who then 
converged on the police who were busy 
keeping everyone off the plant's premises. 
Much noise-making, banner waving and 
locking-on ensued, with protesters reporting 
reasonable treatment from local cops and 
(surprise, surprise) over-aggressive reactions 
from the London Met posse drafted in. At 
least 38 arrests were made (8 for criminal 
damage and 5 for aggravated trespass) and 
eagle-eyed police also confiscated a giant 
ostrich - the camp's mascot. Allegedly the 
Trojan bird was packed full of equipment 
useful for locking on - another great plan 
gone to seed. 


A more positive account of the event taken from 
SchNews 558. 
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large numbers of people to end up in 
a potentially dangerous situation on the 
'day of action'. 

So it was that we found ourselves on the 
side of the nature reserve explaining to 
people how it is generally a good idea to 
at least look at a map of the area before 
heading out on an action. This left the 
group standing in the field two decisions 
either trust their luck with the few people 
who had bothered to do a recee or follow 
the road. Unfortunately, though unsurpris- 
ingly, most chose to go to the road, where 
they were quickly surrounded by police. 
Amazingly, and quite incomprehensibly 
this group still managed to make it near 
the power station. Still there was never a 
chance of even making it to the fence, 
let alone inside once the riot police knew 
which side we were approaching. 

Foiled, people left in small groups to vari- 
ous other parts of the power station, in 
the hope that there might be more scope 
for entering there. Others though simply 
returned back to the camp site, though 
not before being harassed and hassled 
once again by police officers with stop 
and search forms repeating their Section 
60 mantra. 

By the evening even the most ardent 
and optimistic camper seemed to have 
damp spirits, though there were still some 
clinging to the fact that, 'We made it onto 
the cover of the Independent, isn't that 
wonderful?' Well, yes, to a small extent. 
But considering the camp was happening 
in the media 'silly season' where a talking 


donkey could find its way onto the front 
cover of a newspaper coupled with the 
fact that climate change is currently a hot 
topic on the news agenda, it doesn't seem 
that impressive. 

I t is with sadness then that we can 
see very little positive to report back 
from the Climate Camp. We had 
hoped to arrive to find a re-invigorated 
ecological movement with people once 
again assembling under old Earth First! 
and eco-defence banners (the one truly 
inspiring action - the taking down of 
nearby power lines seems to have been 
ignored by the camp). Instead we found 
a poorly planned, and hierarchically 
structured camp site whose participants 
seemed incapable of finding any form of 
affinity with each other (although quite 
how people who believe that our, 'Innate 
goodness and peacefulness' will create 
change, ever find people with similar 
views is something for another article). 
Still there were clear divisions amongst 
campers over such issues as how to 
interact with police with some wishing 
them unconditional entry onto the site, 
whilst others, not surprisingly, wanting as 
little, or nothing, to do with these state 
controlled pawns. 

Whilst we respect all those who set up, 
and planned the climate camp, and 
understand how time consuming a proc- 
ess it is to establish a protest camp it still 
needs to be said that there were clear 
problems with the planning structure. 
The most obvious, and most damaging, 
was that it seemed hard for people to 


take part in the decision making prior to 
the camp, or even to find out informa- 
tion about the structure of the camp and 
protest before arriving in Selby. Whilst, 
recent G8 protests, Maydays, etc. have 
had large, open meetings explaining 
what to expect, and suggested rough 
participation guidelines no such thing 
appeared to take place prior to the Cli- 
mate Camp. This not only led to people 
feeling alienated by the structure of the 
space, but we're sure, it also meant the 
'organisers' had less help in running the 
space because others didn't know in what 
way they could help. 

Spaces like Climate Camp can be po- 
tentially liberated, and liberating, space. 
However, if people who take part are 
made to feel vulnerable from lack of soli- 
darity in the face of police intimidation, 
or feel uncomfortable within the camp 
space itself then serious questions need 
to be asked. 

Which perhaps could take us onto the 
serious issues of privilege and class that 
as far as we can tell were not even high 
enough on the agenda to be ignored. 
A lot of class based anarchists dismiss 
ecological protests and climate change 
action as being a middle class issue. 
Whilst on a theoretical level this couldn't 
be further from the truth, reality at the 
camp was very different. However there is 
an urgent need for anarchists to reclaim 
ecological issues as class issues and start 
taking serious action. It is the poor across 
the globe, but especially in the developing 
world who are going to suffer the worst 
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We had hoped to arrive [at Climate Camp] to find a re-invigorated ecological movement 
with people once again assembling under old Earth First! and eco-defence banners 
Instead we found a poorly planned, and hierarchically structured camp site whose 
participants seemed incapable of finding any form of affinity with each other 


effects from climate change. It will also 
inevitably be the poor who end up work- 
ing in the mines and factories building 
the nice "sustainable alternatives" that a 
number of people conjure up so they can 
continue their nice comfortable lives. 

However, more surprisingly there was 
not even much of a green anarchist 
analysis at the camp. There was a definite 
dominating ideology of the wonders of 
technology and there was no discussion 
on what we're going to do if civilization 
collapses. Just some pie in the sky no- 
tion that if we don't act now then they'll 
be no future so we're being good little 
citizens and doing our bit so that we can 
feel smug and superior when the planet 
burns rather than facing up to the reality 
of the peak oil crisis and the impact this 
is going to have. And whilst there were 
workshops on permaculture and urban 
gardening there was nothing on the 
potentially more useful foraging and wild 
food skills let alone the bushcraft skills 
(fire by friction, rope making etc.) that 
are not only exceptionally empowering 
but possibly the skills we will need to rely 
on in the future. 

Maybe a clearer definition of the camp 
was needed. If we had known beforehand 
there was no clear intention of taking seri- 
ous action about climate change, rather 
that the aims were garnering publicity 
and holding a march, albeit a slightly 
more unorthodox one than usual, then we 
wouldn't have gone. At least this would 
have been truthful and would have saved 
a lot of people feeling very alienated. 


This feeds into other concerns regarding 
the tactics espoused at the camp. Since 
Drax is the largest single CO 2 producer in 
the UK that seems a fairly good reason 
to try and shut it down. However why use 
a camp structure when affinity groups 
would clearly work better (after all a lot 
more damage was done to Hartlepool 
nuclear power station than happened 
to Drax during the course of the week)? 
Likewise what do we tangibly achieve by 
shutting down Drax, and what power do 
we take from industry and government 
that can usefully be used by people in 
their attempt to stop this climate suicide? 
How does closing it for just one day chal- 
lenge the power station and it's workers 
beyond just making them adopt a seige 
mentality? These were questions that we 
never heard addressed at Climate Camp, 
or discussed in the uncritical Indymedia, 
as well as mainstream media, reports. 
If it is true that people are planning on 
establishing another Climate Camp these 
questions need to be urgently addressed. 
It is true that the Climate Camp led to 
Drax becoming a feature in the media, 
which we suspect they would have rather 
avoided, but if we're going to try and stop 
this ecological destruction of our planet 
we need to do more than just embarrass 
a power plant in the media. & 

"Live wild or die!" 


More information on Climate Camp, and specifically 
the day of ‘mass action’, can be found at http://tinyurl 
com/m6ccj or www.climatecamp.org.uk. There are 
meetings in Manchester on October 14th and 15th 
to discuss how the camp went. 
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A STATE OF 
EMERGENCY ? 

The resurgence of direct action against war 


Written by: Bernardine Dohrn - bernardine@rnzine.co.uk 


O n the 13th of July, 2006 Israel 
started their offensive against 
southern Lebanon. This was pur- 
portedly a reaction to Hezbollah kidnap- 
ping two Israeli soldiers the night before. 
As Israel pummeled Lebanon, destroying 
bridges, roads, power stations and other 
essential infrastructure, it became clear 
that the war was more than just about 
Hezbollah. As the casualties on both sides 
mounted anger against war began once 
again to mount in London. 

This anger was palpable on one of the 
first demonstrations against the invasion 
of Lebanon on the 1 8th of July. Held at 
Parliament Square it was organised to 
coincide with a late parliamentary ses- 
sion, which ended at 10pm. As Big Ben 
struck almost everyone marched into the 
road and occupied it. Whilst the crowd 
was quickly controlled by very excitable 
Lebanese stewards (who were curiously 
also shouting militant Hezbollah slo- 
gans) who demanded everyone get off 
the road, it was clear how angry people 
were, and how much support there was 
for something more than A to B marching 
or passive pickets. 


As bombs dropped on Beirut graf- 
fiti sprang up around London, and an 
emergency assembly, to reawaken the 
direct action movement against these 
wars, was called, and planned. The event 
itself was messy, with close to a hundred 
people arriving, all with different ideas 
and plans of what they wanted to see 
happen. The fact that so many came at 
such short notice though was a positive, 
and whilst the assembly was a tiring event 
concrete plans, and seeds of resistance 
were born out of it. 

Several days after the assembly a large A 
to B march had been called against the 
invasion of Lebanon and the continued 
occupations of Iraq and Afghanistan. Two 
plans had been discussed and plotted 
for the day inside and outside of affinity 
groups. The first was an attempted inva- 
sion of the American embassy. Two weeks 
before a similar attempt to breach the 
embassy's defences had been attempted, 
and the people had made it to the final 
fence before deciding too few people 
were involved to make it successful. This 
time, despite more people, not even the 
first fence was breached. Hundreds of 
police, some with dogs, and many in riot 
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Blockade of Foreign and Commonwealth Office on 21st August 


gear were there waiting, and despite an 
attempt to get over the fences the police 
quickly got on top of it. More successful, 
perhaps, was the second action that hap- 
pened that day with hundreds of people, 
despite interference from the Stop the 
War stewards, holding a 'die-in' outside 
of Downing Street. Again though this 
was quickly surrounded and controlled 
by those policing the march. 

Around this time a protest was called at 
Brize Norton, an air base in Oxfordshire. 
Reports link Brize Norton with Israeli 
military supplies, and flights going to and 
from Iraq with weapon supplies. People 
from Cardiff, London, Oxford and Swin- 
don converged on the base, and whilst 
people stood by the first gate handing 
out leaflets and holding banners others 
went further in and blockaded the front 
gate, with the rear gate being blockaded 
ten minutes later. In the end there was no 
traffic coming out, or going in to the base 
for over an hour. 

Back in London a call out had gone out 
for an early morning blockade of the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office. The 
plan was to highlight the complicity of this 


department, alongside the government, in 
the destruction of Iraq and Afghanistan, 
as well as the carte blanche that had been 
awarded to the Israeli army. 

At 8am close to a hundred people con- 
verged on the entrance to King Charles 
Street, where the department is. With the 
sounds of Balata Refugee Camp kids 
dancing, and holding a huge banner say- 
ing, 'Blood on your desks' all the traffic was 
blocked from going in, as well as a number 
of those walking to the office. After fifteen 
minutes the police had worked out there 
was another way to get traffic into the For- 
eign Office and so the banner and people 
moved to blockade it. Incredibly the police 
didn't seem to notice what was happening, 
and it took them ten minutes before they 
started to try and move people. Whilst the 
number of people coming to work began 
to dwindle it was decided that it would be 
a good idea to leave en-mass to avoid in- 
dividuals being arrested. Unfortunately the 
police clearly didn't want people to leave. 
Entertainingly it was announced that peo- 
ple weren't allowed to leave because the 
senior officer feared an, 'imminent breach 
of the peace'. Presumably in the local pub? 
After twenty minutes the constables came 


to their senses and disappeared as quickly 
as they could. 

Whilst the Foreign Office blockade was 
far from comprehensive and three people 
ended up being arrested most on the ac- 
tion agreed that it was the most positive 
event that had happened in London for a 
long time. None there were naVve enough 
to believe that this would have any impact 
on any of the ongoing wars. Despite this 
it was seen as a useful first step by most 
towards creating a more engaged and 
proactive mass movement against this 
war on terror, which is an attack on our 
freedoms as well as causing the deaths 
and destruction of thousands of lives 
across the globe. 

With upcoming events, such as Sack 
Parliament, on the 9th of October the 
question remains to be seen whether the 
energy and momentum will keep going, 
now that its back up and running. Only 
time will tell. But at this point can we really 
afford to lose? Sf 


If you’d like to get involved in resisting the war on 
‘terror’ A State of Emergency meets every Tuesday at 
7pm at LARC. www.sackparliament.org.uk 
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Written by: Simon Connaught - dogmaticimmoralist@gmail.com 


I t all ended with a barbecue. 30 people, 
all friends and comrades who had 
been intimately involved, gathered 
in the glorious June sunshine to discuss 
their situation over wine, beef and tofu. 
The weekend was over; the first eviction 
had been seen off; the crowds had left, 
again: and in the aftermath were these 
slightly forlorn individuals. 

We all knew, really, that it was over. 
"People's reasons differed.", said the 
communique that announced the group's 
dissolution. "The most significant and 
widespread was exhaustion - physical, 
emotional and political. People were just 
tired, and wanted a summer in the sun, 
not barricaded into a building. Others 
felt the social centre had drawn to its 
natural conclusion given the limits that 
had been placed upon it, and wanted 
summer for reflection and reformulation 
of the project. Still others were concerned 
that the symbolic weekend of resistance, 
which burnt so brightly, would be diluted 
by days and weeks of events for events' 
sake. What everyone with a long-term 
engagement agreed upon was that this 
game was up." 

Things were not always so solemn. When 
the Square was first occupied, in the midst 
of the winter of 2005, everyone was 
overcome with excitement. The building 
was a dream - from its central position to 
its glorious fascia; from its large ground 
floor rooms to the labyrinthine former bar 


of a student's union in the basement. The 
entire building reeked with a palpable 
potential and it consumed everyone who 
came into contact with it. 

The first months were immensely excit- 
ing. Every day, while the cafe was open, 
people would wander in, stunned and 
enquiring as to the present status of the 
building. As the situation was explained 
their eyes widened as they considered 
new horizons. In fact, all of our eyes were 
wide, then. Even the 40-person meetings, 
where people talked and talked in circles 
about politics, action, organisation and 
so on were just about bearable - and the 
discussions in little groups in the evenings 
were something else, magical conspira- 
cies mapping our future. 

There were many excellent events. A 
meeting on the anti-CPE insurrection (Last 
Hours 1 3), held at the peak of the events 
in April, brought together 20 people from 
a wide variety of backgrounds to discuss 
the struggle and its consequences and 
to hear report-backs from people who'd 
been in France. There was also the 
London Zine Symposium (ibid.) which in 
its second year proved even more suc- 
cessful; the fantastic Mayday Weekend, 
which was a whole weekend of talks and 
discussions on 'The Future of Anarchism', 
attended by (depending on the meeting 
and the time of day) 20 and 60 people 
( http://tinyurl.com/qkx49), an excellent 
meeting with films and speakers from 


campaigners against deaths in custody 
and reasonably successful mobilisations 
for anti-war and anti-deportation demos 
and a remarkably successful meeting on 
'Radical Academics in the Neoliberal 
University' which packed 1 00 people into 
.our 80-capacity meeting room. 

But one can only list one-off events for 
so long before one begins to look for 
categories, tendencies. Two stand out: on 
the one hand, our relentless benefits; and 
on the other, the community constituted 
in and through the space. Of the former, 
there is only so much to say. They were ex- 
tremely regular, starting with one per week 
their frequency rose gradually to three or 
four towards the end. Many thousands of 
pounds were raised for groups as diverse 
as Antifa and the Judith and Maria anti- 
deportation campaign (run by students 
from the nearby university SOAS). We put 
on Ghost Mice and Dave Rovics, both on 
tour from the US; and various stalwarts 
of the London squatting scene like King 
Blues and 52 Commercial Road (who 
also had a practice space in the building) 
played pretty regularly alongside tens of 
other bands and DJs. 

What really occurred at the Square, 
though, was a community - a virtual com- 
munity ordinarily spread all over London, 
all over the South East, but finding at 
the Square a physical space to come 
together. The building became a focal 
point for all sorts of groups, organised or 
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FIVE MORE MONTHS OF SELF ACTIVITY 


THE SQUARE 

SOCIAL CENTRE 


This building has been sustenance for us, a place to socialise with like- 
minded people, a place in which to play, to party and conspire. 


otherwise, who - holding their meetings 
in the same building, ratherthan the pub 
- had a rare contact with each other, cre- 
ating many friendships and challenging 
many assumptions. This hive of activity 
was also a space which proved extremely 
stimulating for those few kids who came 
in search of politics rather than a cheap 
party. It was frequented by members of 
Antifa, Aufheben, AFed, WOMBLES, the 
IWW, a whole mess of punks and even 
the occasional insurrectionist. One could 
always find an interesting conversation. 

That community was one of the most 
stimulating, exciting things I've ever come 
into contact with. But the functioning of 
the space raised some serious issues 
which ought to be resolved before similar 
spaces are attempted in the future. 

First and foremost was the haphazard and 
liberal approach to identity. By declaring a 
public meeting to found the social centre 
without having first laid the groundwork, 
the original members necessarily diluted 
the political content of the space to a me- 
diocre consensus, which itself took many 
hours of hideous 'debate' to achieve. 
Because of this grey consensus we never 
really had positive criteria to determine 
what events we wanted. We only felt able 
to reject proposals on negative grounds, 
that is because someone in the group 
violently disagreed with them. 

Secondly, most groups failed adequately 
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to staff and clean up after their events, 
leaving that work to the core collective. 
This resulted in the core group acting 
more like a service provider than an active 
political body, working for groups it had 
little political commitment to. In order to 
avoid this in future I think we are going to 
have to seriously reconsider our notions 
of consensus and democracy. 

Just as tragedy is perfected by an atom 
of comedy, so - it seems to me at the 
moment - consensus can only function 
within the context of an undemocratically 
established frame. That is, future collec- 
tives ought to set themselves up on the 
basis of shared political identity and then 
open to the world as a challenge, 'These 
are our methods; these are our beliefs: 
are you in?', rather than the craven re- 
quest that led to the Square opening with 
a protracted, dull argument. 

Of course this self-identity will drift as 
the group struggles to affect the outside 
world, and as people join that struggle; of 
course it will be difficult to strike a healthy 
balance between openness and identity. 
But for me and not a few others from the 
Square this must be the last time a group 
is founded on the basis of an open invita- 
tion to the menagerie of lunatics around 
the alternative scene. Social centres are 
defined by the events that they hold, by 
the people that move through them; but 
the character of that flow is not beyond 
our control. 


There is so much more to say, on the role 
and form of the social centre, on class, on 
militant identity, but this is not the place. 
All of us who were involved in the Square 
are thinking now. To quote again from the 
dissolution communique: 

"This building has been sustenance for 
us, a place to socialise with like-minded 
people, a place in which to play, to party 
and conspire. That it was ending - for all 
of its flaws and tensions - made a lot of 
us take stock of what was being lost: and 
it was more than we had thought. 

Something has passed from central Lon- 
don into our hearts. The red and black will 
not fly over Russell Square much longer 
but we carry them in exile, and we will 
have another building in due course. 

Just another minor ending, 

The Ex-Occupation Committee of The 
Square." © 


Many of us will be at the Anarchist Bookfair on 
October 21st (www.anarchistbookfair.co.uk) to 
continue to pursue the lessons of the Square, 
and to look towards the future. Those who are 
interested in that future are welcome to seek us out. 

A complete calendar of past events, as well as 
old communiques and flyers, is online at www. 
londonsocialcen tre. org. uk 
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"Well that's no good to me is it? I can't read can I?" our spiky 
haired companion bemoaned. Handing him a free copy 
of the long running US zine Slug and Lettuce the awesome 
retort came from the female fanzine flogger, "Well here 
you go, you can practice on this one, it's free!" 


Written by: Marv Gadgie - mrgadgie@hotmail.com 

O ne balmy night as a band’s 
set came to an end in the 
upstairs room at The Angles 
Centre, Wisbech, a strange 
hidden corner of the UK punk scene in 
the 1990’s, this woman opened a crate up 
and started stacking a pile of fanzines up in 
it. Looking for yet more crust LP’s covered 
in bullet belts, studs, leather jackets and 
Dis' gracefully generic riffs, Luke stumbled 
over, pint in hand and uttered “Is it all 
zines, like?” “I’m afraid so,” was the ladies 
reply, “Remember - no zines, no scene!” 
she enthused to the White Cider Warrior. 
“Well that’s no good to me is it? I can’t 
read can I?” our spiky haired companion 
bemoaned. Handing him a free copy of 
the long running US zine Slug and Lettuce 
the awesome retort came from the female 
fanzine flogger, “Well here you go, you can 
practice on this one, it’s free!” 


L et me introduce myself - my name is 
Gadgie, Marv Gadgie, on account 
of the fanzine I write and have been 
putting out since March 1997. From 
humble beginnings - a print run of 35 
on a mate's Dad's photocopier when he 
was away on business - to the present 
day where I approach my twentieth is- 
sue and a print run of around 250 and 
rising. I have now been involved in the 
fanzine world for a good seven years 
and tagging along on the coat tails of the 
underground punk scene for about ten. 
Now here I sit on a bank holiday Monday 
surrounded by numerous boxes of tatty, 
dog eared fanzines, a cafetiere full of 
expensive Italian coffee, a cupboard full 
of hay fever tablets and a record box 
full to the brim of hardcore punk rock 
(and the odd Smiths LP) to bring to you, 
the reader, an insight in to the world of 
punk rock fanzines in the UK during that 
strange decade that was the 1 990's. First 


of all let us set the scene: 

The last vestiges of the punk scene were 
apparently dying out - metal, indie, 
rave, techno and/or obscurity beckoned 
as crowds dwindled and many sold out, 
drifted away, grew up or simply got bored. 
Politically we entered a time where the de- 
spised Tory Party desperately clung to their 
self serving and insidious rein as Thatcher, 
followed by Major, managed to squeeze 
the life out of this godforsaken island 
for the majority of the decade. Counter- 
culture was visible, especially in the sen- 
sationalist headlines of the media: from 
the Poll Tax riots [1 990] to the opposition 
to the impossibly spiteful Criminal Justice 
Bill [1 994]. The Rave scene took over as 
the subversive and underground music of 
the time. Hedonism and escapism rather 
than activism and organisation. It only 
got worse. The pilled up, whistle blowing, 
glow in the dark antics of illegal raves 
and clubs gave way to the workmanlike 
Britpop. Culture was stale, conservative 
and backwards looking. It was no surprise 
then, that when grunge shuffled its lazy 
arse over the Atlantic making it cool to 
be a loser and say, "Like, you know, fuck 
it", the kids lapped it up. Giving a shit 
was a fashion faux pas. Funnily enough 
though, as grunge disappeared in a haze 
of heroin, depression, suicide and the 
weight of media and major label atten- 


tion, the word punk started to reappear. 
Alternative music had once again been 
made acceptable and more importantly 
accessible. 

Then it happened - the pop-punk explo- 
sion: Green Day, Offspring, NOFX and 
a whole host of Fat Wreck/ Epitaph type 
bands crossed over into the mainstream. 
The mid to late '90s, for whatever reason, 
saw something of an upturn in the world 
of underground hardcore and punk rock 
in the UK. The emo scene started to 
garner more interest nationwide when it 
was still something original and inventive, 
London in particular saw the emergence 
of the 'UKHC', metallic, brand of hard- 
core, and of course, millions of kids 
formed pop-punk bands. 

All the time though, throughout these 
difficult and barren years, a dedicated, if 
small group of stalwarts of the 80's punk 
scene had stubbornly stuck to their punk 
roots. The "Power Violence" thing had 
crept over the Atlantic from Slap-A-Ham 
HQ. Bands like Siege, Crossed Out, In- 
fest and Spazz were peaking the interest 
of the kids. Particularly in the North of 
England the more brutal side of things 
was still going strong. Hardcore punk had 
survived through labels like Flat Earth, 
Days of Fury, Refusenik and Subjugation. 
Places like the 1 in 1 2 Club along with 
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So how was all this documented? Who took up the task 
of recording and reviewing all that went on in the back 
rooms, basements and bedrooms throughout the UK punk 
scene in this difficult decade? What differentiated the 
zines of the 90's from their 80's predecessors? Where 
did they come from and where did they go? 


bands such as Oi Polloi, Suffer, Health 
Hazard, Urko, Kitchener, Marker, Ebola, 
Underclass, Stalingrad and Doom had all 
kept the flag flying for the DIY scene, and 
along with a handful of zine remnants of 
the anarchic 80's scene, soon had plenty 
more for company. 

So how was all this documented? Who 
took up the task of recording and review- 
ing all that went on in the back rooms, 
basements and bedrooms throughout the 
UK punk scene in this difficult decade? 
What differentiated the zines of the 90's 
from their 80's predecessors? Where 
did they come from and where did they 
go? I embarked upon a journey into 
zine history which started with a short 
trip to the dusty corner of Gadgie Towers 
known as, We Back Bedroom', a small, 
undecorated chamber, full to the brim 
with videos, books, comics, magazines 
and anything else for which we have no 
room for elsewhere. 

At first glance it is interesting that the 
advent of the PC and desktop publishing 
is still a very recent development. Right up 
to the late period of the 1 990's there was 
a large amount of good old fashioned 
cut n' paste fanzines. The tried and tested 
formula of taking old magazines, news- 
papers, record covers and photocopying 
or cutting them up and rearranging into 
something new was still the dominant way 
in which fanzines were made. Unlike the 
80's though, the handwritten zine was 
becoming almost obsolete, and typewriter 
produced zines were pre-empting the 
dawn of word processors. Pop culture 
was still seen as fair game and the school 
yard humour that led to such tricks of the 
trade as giving a well known celebrity's 
head a speech bubble with some rude 
comment in was as popular as ever, as 
was sticking in 'space filling pictures' that 
bore no or little relevance to the article 
on the page. 


By the late 90's however, many punkers 
were discovering the joys of desktop 
publishing and certain zines developed 
a more professional look. Some argued 
that if people were going to pay for a 
zine then you had an obligation to make 
it look good and not just hide behind the 
DIY banner as an excuse for a shoddy 
'product'. Glossy covers, computerised 
layouts, and in some rare cases colour(!) 
appeared in punk rock zines. Not every- 
one was happy though. The inevitable, 
'Sell out!' calls meant petty squabbles and 
'punkerthan thou' discussions raged; and 
to be honest, bored many people. 

The idea that advert space could be 
sold to finance the print job and print 
run was yet another contentious issue. 
Where previously many zinesters would 
trade ad space for review material or ad 
space in other zines, labels were actually 
paying zines to place their adverts within 
their pages. This allowed some zines to 
increase the print run, to improve the look 
of the zine and the page count. However 
, the question that zine writers hold back 
when reviewing stuff from a label who 
is effectively funding their printing costs 
through advertising rates was asked of 
many. Which labels a zine writer should 
accept money from (Majors? Indies? 
Indies tied to majors? DIY?) became an- 
other hot topic. How could we claim to be 
underground and against the mainstream 
if we allow it to fund us? 


The emergence of 'emo' also took up 
many an inch of column space and in- 
terview questions - many thought it part 
of the move to a more commercial sound 
and a cynical attempt to get 'signed'. 
Others felt it an exciting progression from 
the hardcore sound to something new. 
Labels would send off releases to Kerrang! 
to see how many "K's" they would award 
it and all the while the underground press 
would point an accusing finger. The zine 
scene reflected this trend as more zines 
popped up that were happy to review and 
advertise material from "labels". The DIY 
question (Would you sign? What do you 
think of "band x" signing etc.) became a 
staple part of numerous zine interviews 
as did the usual, "Explain your lyrics" 
and tour stories questions while the old 
anarcho zines continued to plough the 
furrow of more political and social issues 
based questions. The DIY ideals were 
maybe not as important to people who 
had discovered punk through bands on 
major labels. The 80's punk scene was 
more politicised than the 90's as newer, 
less outwardly political styles of punk 
emerged, and whatever you think of that, 
it created a far more divergent and varied 
range of fanzines. So here we are then 
- let's have a look at the many punk rock 
fanzines that where being sold at gigs and 
sent around in the post in the UK during 
the 1 990's. 
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S hameless self promotion first then, 
and Boston, a small town in the 
middle of the Lincolnshire Fens was 
one of many small towns which spawned 
a scene in the 90's. It was one evening 
at the Indian Queen when a line up of 
four local bands, including Urko and 
Faceache, grabbed me and pulled me 
in to this world of DIY hardcore punk 
and it wasn't long before I was inspired 
to put pen to paper and come up with 
Gadgie (Boston) which is still up and 
running today. Initially promoting the 
local scene and full of local gig reviews, 
swearing and over the top enthusiasm, 
things settled down by issue four when I 
started including more eclectic stuff like 
dodgy fantasy/horror films, immature 
tales of childhood stupidity, as well as 
band interviews and the usual slew of 
reviews. Unhealthy obsessions with Planet 
of the Apes, Debbie Harry, David Soul 
and old indie records have often been 
the defining features/ downfall of Gadgie. 
As has the enduring idea that I inhabit, 
and am Lord and Master, of a mythical 
realm peopled by goblins and wizards. 
Although I seem to be the only member 
of the Boston scene who has continued 
with my zine to this day, that's not to say 
I am the only one who has ever foisted a 
zine on the good people of Lincolnshire. 
The semi-legendary Grinner (Spalding) 
from Urko bass player Jas Toomer was 
one of the more erm, "original" zines to 
come from the area. Along similar lines to 
Gadgie but with an even more irreverent 
angle - parlour games, misheard lyrics, 
The Sweeney, reviews of his mail, On The 
Buses and a plethora of 70's pop culture 
all abounded in this wonderful journal 
of japery which was sadly cut short by 
the tragic death of Jas in March 2001 . 
The humour was infectious and this was 
a zine that truly could only come from 
Lincolnshire. Many commented that they 
were certainly not surprised when they 
learnt that Jas did not own a telly. 


Another zine which dabbled in humour 
from this neck of the woods was Itchy 
Bum (Boston) which covered a wide range 
of metal, punk, hardcore and owt else 
Cookie was sent. As well as toilet humour, 
mock problem pages and newspaper 
stories, 'Silly things to do in the library' 
type articles along with pictures of bra 
adverts from his Mam's catalogue. A 
more juvenile entry in to the zine world 
that offended as many as it entertained. 
See also Noise Bleed (Shrewsbury), which 
was heavily 'influenced' by Cookie's 
output and dealt in all things metallic, 
editor Matt being the bass player from 
tough metallic band Restraint. Malice 
(Boston) was a short-lived zine and a 
'specialist publication' to say the least: 
goth, punk and wrestling. Editor James is 
still seen around the scene from time to 
time, usually at Hallowe'en brandishing 
a pumpkin. Guinea Worm (Lincoln) to 
my knowledge is the only punk zine to 
come out of the City of Swans and was 
a short-lived collection of interviews with 
brutal hardcore bands and the occasional 
historical piece about riots in Lincolnshire 
or personal thoughts. Back in the early 
days In It On It (Holbeach) was mainly 
based around wall to wall interviews, 
but is now in double figures and getting 
better, and angrier, with age. So that's my 
way in to this wonderful world of zineage 
but what was going on with the rest of the 
countries fanzine writers? 

Many zines had thankfully survived the 
80's and the influence of the anarcho 
spirit, born out of anger and frustration 
from the Thatcher era, was still burning 
brightly. Attitude Problem (Colchester) is 
one of the more recognisable zines of the 
90's (and the 00's) with its hand written 
pages. Steve's artwork, which decorates 
the articles and interviews, often has 
something of a hippy feel to it, and he 
has used the phrase 'Hippycore' in the 
past (check out the picture of a punk in 


a Sawn Off shirt with a chef's hat on!). 
This is a label many feel appropriate for 
his mix of gardening, vegan cooking, 
anarchist ideas and brutal crust! 

Noise Fest (Bradford), which mutated 
into Aversion (Bradford) but retained 
the same look, was another anarcho 
zine that was instantly recognised by the 
discerning punker. With stark black and 
white imagery, uncompromising politics 
and a heavy focus on anarcho/ crust 
bands. AVERSION zine bore a striking 
resemblance to the LP covers of the bands 
it interviewed. In Darnkness There is no 
Choice (Wilms low) covered very similar 
ground, though nowadays it's reduced to 
an occasional newsletter. 

Bald Cactus (Leeds) is still around today 
and mixed a healthy dose of anarcho 
punk with politics and ranting. The 80's 
style joke page is no longer as prominent 
these days, though the current Cactus is 
still as angry and, with the addition of a 
more humorous approach, remains a 
staple of the UK punk scene. Two other 
zines that came from the same area were 
Cat on a String (Leeds) and Cargo Cult 
(Leeds). Rachel's Cat on a String being 
a blast of scruffy, handwritten anarcho 
anger, which supported numerous causes 
(political prisoners, "Punk for Pussies") 
with benefit issues and awareness raising 
articles. Rachel certainly took no prisoners 
and seemed to delight in slaughtering 
sacred cows. Cargo Cult (Leeds) was a 
zine with a very similar attitude but its ap- 
pearance was far more distinctive thanks 
to Chip's unique art work and compu- 
ter/cut n 'paste layout. Plenty of working 
class politics and venom but Chip had 
more of an appreciation of Oil and street 
punk than Cat on a String who preferred 
less tuneful erm, tunes. Neither zine is 
still with us in the 00's, but the excellent 
Headwound is - the two combined forces 
to produce one zine, which covers all the 
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bases their previous incarnations did but 
with added bile. They also cheated with 
their issues and started with issue 1 3 - to 
count their previous efforts! 

Why (Selby) was another zine which only 
managed a low issue count but appar- 
ently is back now after a six year or so 
hiatus. Although the politics were from 
the anarcho side of the fence the bands 
covered were more from the traditional 
punk rock stock. Why often included 
contributions from artists and poets as 
Jon tried to incorporate content beyond 
the standard zine fair. Incidentally, Jon 
also released spoken word tapes, under 
the name of "Jon Peace". Hell and Dam- 
nation (Doncaster) and Ripping Thrash 
(Burton) are what you could describe as 
true International hardcore zines'. Both 
were well known for covering the more 
obscure corners of the globe with scene 
reports and band interviews from places 
that you would never dream have a punk 
scene! Hell and Damnation's Colin 'Black 
Label' was one of the last converts to the 
typed zine and his handwritten appre- 
ciation of crust and Scandinavian thrash 
would be surrounded by the 'Astro Art' 
which consisted of crust loving ladies and 
punk blokes in ever imaginative clothing 
and situations. 

Steve of Ripping Thrash, another zine still 
around today, if a little less frequently, has 
always had a number of other projects on 
the go, such as the Mut tape label, and 
recently branched out into Fuck Copyright 
Records. Talking of long running zines, 
probably the longest running of them 
all is the mighty Suspect Device (South- 
ampton), which Tony and Gaz have been 
doing since the 80's. Throughout the 90s, 
and still today, we get a regular mix of 
Gaz's 77 punk rock and Tony's hardcore 
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reviews and interviews complete with 
columns by a number of older (or should 
I say 'more established') scenesters who 
always give a slightly different angle on 
the wonderful world of punk rock as 
many of them are now adults and/or 
parents with (punk?) kids. It's very telling 
that most of these zines, or at least their 
writers, are still active now in the 2000s. 
Those people who started in the 1 980s, 
when the concept of a DIY punk network 
was born from the aftermath of Crass and 
co., managed to stick around into the 
1 990s had seen the lean years: the times 
when being a punk rocker was anything 
but a fashion statement. If they managed 
to come through the dark days with the 
motivation and passion for punk still 
intact, and continue to be active today, 
then they are probably the sort of people 
who are in it for the long haul. 

Some zines that faded at the start of the 
decade are also worth a mention. Dregs 
(Liverpool) was a zine with plenty to say 
and the articles published often inspired 
a lively letters page, something missing 
from the vast majority of zines from any 
era. A really varied mix of politics, bands, 
social issues and ethical debates made 
Dregs a fine read and one of those 
zines that came from the '80s but sadly 
disappeared in the early '90s. You're 
So Hideous (London) and 666 1/2 
(Caterham) had a really 80's feel with 
packed typewriter punk, fiction and a 
sideways look at life. Both disappeared 
by the mid 90's. 

Even earlier, UK Resist (Surbiton) and 
Steady Diet (Redditch) were attempts to 
cover the UK in a reasonably glossy man- 
ner. Bear in mind these came out the turn 
of the decade, and they had 'colour' (well 
monochrome) covers, used photographs 


pretty well (i.e. you could see them) and 
mixed the old '77 punk bands with the 
more abrasive 80s sounds and gave 
us a heady concoction of UK Subs and 
Sham 69 sat alongside Fugazi or Suicidal 
Supermarket Trolleys with Steady Diet 
going further in to embrace grind, metal 
and hip hop. The traditional columns/ 
reviews/ interviews format set by the likes 
of Maximum Rock N Roll (MRR) was now 
the template by which every other zine 
seemed to be constructed; yet a number 
of UK zines did manage to carry this off 
with their own style. 

Fracture (Cardiff) is probably the best 
known of all UK zines of the 90s/ 00s 
and sadly came to a close with the recent 
25 th issue. It all started with two fanzine 
editors: Dave of Mad Monks (Cardiff) 
and Russell of Charred Remains (Hull) 
getting together and looking to put out 
a national punk zine for the UK. Mad 
Monks was a well known skate punk zine 
and many remember the ridiculous, over 
the top interview with Jerry Only of Misfits 
fame where he answered every question 
as if he was in the biggest rock band on 
the planet. 

Over in Hull, Charred Remains was 
at around issue seven and focused on 
music like Fugazi, Texas Is The Reason 
and Broccoli, as well as personal writings 
from the (mis)adventures of the editor. The 
'Sex Issue' was probably the most talked 
about where over 30 punkers confessed 
all about their sexual fantasies, history 
and embarrassing encounters. Strangely 
no girls responded, and this was rectified 
somewhat in the following issue where a 
small proportion of ladies answered the 
same questions as the fellas. 

Fracture first appeared then at the tail end 
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of the 90s and grew bigger and better 
with each issue. To make a nationwide, 
free zine was something that had never 
really happened in the UK, especially 
with it being free. The Mailout (Bradford), 
which came from the Armed With Anger 
Records label consisted of an envelope 
stuffed full with fliers and distro lists from 
all over the UK. A small zine did become 
part of The Mailout and it would eventu- 
ally mutate into Reason to Believe zine 
in 2001. A close knit scene back then 
and around 400 people receiving the 
regular pile of fliers and gig info was 
a fine idea and appreciated by all who 
received it, but it was very much a case 
that many more probably weren't aware 
of its existence. 

Stagedive (Ipswich) and the long running 
Vision On (Holmfirth) (which infuriated 
the reader with reviews all over the place 
on virtually every page and in no particu- 
lar order) were free zines of the time which 
gave folk a regular dose of news, reviews 
and band interviews without the hassle of 
having to pay, but not in the numbers that 
Fracture would be. Into this arena strode 
Fracture. Musically the focus was far and 
wide - the editors were often criticised 
for the US-centric approach to bands, 
but as more contributors got involved 
as reviewers and interviewers, the whole 
punk spectrum was gradually covered. 
The choice of columnists also improved 
as the zine went on, so you had a rather 
unique mixture of UK punks - Vique 
Martin shook up a lot of people with her 
explicit "erotic fiction" (or was it fiction?) 
and sat next to the ageing Oil stalwart 
Trev Hagl slagging off the Tories and 
US pop-punkers for having small cocks. 
Sean 'Wat Tyler' and Jas Toomer would 
throw in their less than serious two bobs 
worth alongside more political features by 



Fracture ruffled many feathers, but to their credit, they 
were/are the only ones who have pulled it off so far. A 
huge print run of around 5000 and what's more it was 
given away free all over the country, 


Dan McKee and Kafren from Household 
Name Records. 

Fracture ruffled many feathers, but to 
their credit, they were/are the only ones 
who have pulled it off so far. A huge print 
run of around 5000 and what's more it 
was given away free all over the country, 
mainly at gigs or punk shops/distros 
which meant Fracture was the only one of 
its kind in the UK. There was an argument 
that because the glossy and professional 
looking Fracture was so easy to pick up 
for nothing at gigs, the punks, and more 
specifically, kids who were new to the 
underground, were reluctant to part with 
their hard earned cash for a smaller, less 
glamorous DIY zine. At the time, a free 
one or two pages "news sheet" type zine 
was a feature of most complimentary flier 
bundles you would receive with an order 
of records or zines. The likes of Really 
Free, SAE, One Size Fits All, Unnatural 
Exposure and Dregs (a relation to the 
earlier zine?), valuable as they were, 
were only that though - short, sharp, 
review/news bulletins, probably done 
one afternoon and scammed on a works 
photocopier. The Fracture editors did 
become aware that their zine was becom- 
ing biggerthan they probably envisioned. 
Many felt that a review in Fracture could 
make or break a band. Major labels and 
bands who have nothing whatsoever to 
do with the underground were using Frac- 
ture as they would use mainstream music 


industry rubbish like NME and Kerrang! 
Maybe this led to the huge themed issue 
'DIY or Die!'? And so they called it a day 
with issue 25. What will come next is not 
known, but for the six years or so that it 
existed, Fracture represented an impres- 
sive achievement that brought together 
many facets of the UK punk scene and 
will be missed until someone else takes 
up the gauntlet. 

Along similar lines, but on a smaller scale 
Real Overdose (Ipswich) and Scanner 
(Ipswich) not only from the same town, 
but also the same street, carved out 
something of a niche for themselves. 
It was the pages of the still living Real 
Overdose with its seemingly obsessive 
plundering of US culture (Baseball, TV, 
"gurls", porn stars, Blondie and The 
Ramones) which gave Wolfie of The 
Stupids fame a regular opportunity to 
print silly lists and pictures of 'hot chicks' 
inbetween the text. An acrimonious war 
of words with Fracture zine ran for a few 
issues (over who wouldn't review each 
others zines any more despite the fact 
they all wrote for each others zine at dif- 
ferent times! Handbags!) as did devotion 
to 'Married With Children', and Christina 
Applegate in particular. A split with Shark- 
pool (Nottingham) was another highlight 
where the traditional split issue style was 
turned on its head as Tracey Sharkpool 
co-wrote one zine with Wolfie, instead 
of the usual half a zine each job. Tracey 
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Tracey's zine often contained a number of personal 
thoughts on women in punk/society in general with a 
real down to earth attitude ("Did You Feel My Tits At 
The Lagwagon Gig!"), and the interviews were often a 
novelty in themselves - Blind Date with Funbug! Dinner 
with The Dwarves! and Pick a question from the biscuit 
tin with The Lunachicks! Smash Hits gone punk! 


only lasted four issues but her heartfelt 
love of pop-punk (vehemently defending 
pop-punk kids!) and honest appraisal of 
situations from a not particularly stere- 
otypical punk perspective gave this zine 
a real personality. Tracey was working on 
a University dissertation based on gender 
in the punk scene and the zine often con- 
tained a number of personal thoughts on 
women in punk/society in general with a 
real down to earth attitude ("Did You Feel 
My Tits At The Lagwagon Gig!"), and the 
interviews were often a novelty in them- 
selves - Blind Date with Funbug! Dinner 
with The Dwarves! and Pick a question 
from the biscuit tin with The Lunachicks! 
Smash Hits gone punk! Scanner was 
always the more intellectual version of 
"Ippo" zineage and covered a wide range 
of non punk subjects - historical charac- 
ters, writers and films (especially those of 
Woody Allen) all sat alongside punk rock 
and the usual reviews making Scanner 
one of the UK's most highly regarded 
zines. Each issue would feature a write 
up of a certain film, which would also 
grace the cover. Scanner is currently on 


hold, at issue 1 3, as Steve has relocated 
to New Zealand. 

The ever swollen pages of Mass Move- 
ment (Bridgend) provided further adven- 
tures in this area and took it further as 
Tim has recently produced double (or 
triple in one case) issues! Still around 
and as good as ever with top "scene 
celebrity" columnists from both sides of 
the Atlantic and tonnes of interviews right 
across the punk continuum, as well as a 
worrying obsession with wrestling and 
heavy metal. Although it seems generally 
accepted that the standard zine blueprint 
is the format discussed here, there were in 
the 90s those that played with the format 
and would ask their columnists to write 
within the boundaries of a chosen theme. 
Charred Remains fun sex issue was not 
alone. Duhhh (Bradford) by Anth R (who 
continued the work he had done in Dingo 
Baby) was always something of a thinking 
person's read and had themes such as 
Humiliation, Romance and Decadence. 
The classic column by Graham from Bris- 
tol on Romance garnered much empathy 


and agreement from punks up and down 
the country. 

Smitten (Cambridge) who had a split with, 
and to all intents and purposes seemed to 
be a perfect bedfellow for Duhhh was put 
together by two lasses (Hilary and Jayne) 
who I believe are still active in zines today. 
As well as the confessional approach to 
the subject of humiliation, they also took 
something of a historical and academic 
angle. Planet Blue (Derby) was a great 
little zine that I only ever saw one issue 
of but it was a cracker with all the band 
interviews focusing on the supernatural, 
conspiracy theories, things that go bump 
in the night, aliens and Loch Ness monster 
type subjects. 

Oddball (Tiverton) was one of the few 
other zines to embrace this subject as 
well as punk rock and named itself "The 
Paranormal punk Zine". I only ever saw 
issue one but it contained, amongst brutal 
hardcore band interviews, UFO's, penile 
dismemberment and strange happenings 
that you would usually see in The Fortean 
Times. A love of horror films, especially 
zombies and cannibals topped off this 
'weird is wonderful' treat. 

A lthough all of the aforementioned 
fanzines did feature music in the 
form of band interviews and record 
reviews, it was often the non-band related 
stuff that was talked about and sought 
after. A n umber of 90's zines seemed 
inspired by the likes of Cometbus from 
the US and the old idea of a punk zine 
containing a messy, cut n' paste homage 
to band after band after band inter- 
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spersed with the odd two fingers in the 
air ranting and raving was not necessar- 
ily abandoned, but was developed with 
many zines allowing the writers to express 
themselves as 'writers' and not just roving 
reporters. The early incarnation of the 
'perzine' in some cases, a look into the 
mind of a lunatic in others. The previously 
mentioned Duhhh and Smitten, along 
with Grinner, Gadgie and Scanner were 
joined by the likes of Armed With Anger 
(Bradford) which covered at length author 
Richard's DIY travelling to places like 
Mexico as well as informed and extended 
essays on globalisation. 

The infamous and downright insane, 
'adults only' style comics Bugs and Drugs 
(Bristol) and Skate Muties from the 5 th 
Dimension (Bristol) parodied the "teen 
mag", the punk scene and pop-culture 
in general in one big, glorious, messy 
cut n' paste brain bomb years before 
"Viz" magazine latched on to the idea of 
self parody. A bit of a tangent now, but 
I feel that "Viz" magazine and the trend 
for "adult only rude comics" is worth a 
quick word: "Viz" started out being sold 
in the pubs as a comic/zine and was full 
of swearing and offensive characters. 
"Zit" and "Smut" were other lowbrow 
(and lower quality) rip offs that appeared 
on the top shelf of many a newsagents 
along side the mucky mags throughout 
the 90s. 

The punk scene however had Filth! 
(London), a 'comic' that took the style, 
images and format of children's favourites 
like Buster and Beano but with gratuitous 
unpleasantness, swearing, violence and 


crap jokes. "Nick the Knicker Sniffer", 
"Baby Bastard" and "Des Troy Little 
Vandal" graced its grubby pages and 
entertained many a punk rocker. A look 
at the imagery, storylines and the con- 
tributors list demonstrate that Filth was 
certainly from the punk scene. Juvenile, 
sick and offensive to your Mam, Filth took 
toilet humour beyond the U-bend but was 
as far as I can tell strangely alone in the 
punk comic world (apart from the short 
lived Ivor the Anarchist (Edinburgh) which 
followed its punk anti hero through scrape 
after scrape). 

Jellybrain 'funzine' (Nuneaton) was a 
twisted and bitter little puppy full of Betty 
Page and crazy clippings. Paul would in- 
terview bands with questions like 'Are you 
gay?'; 'War: What is it good for?' and, 
"If you were playing before a band you 
hated would you piss your pants during 
your last song so their drummer would 
have to sit on a wet stool ... or just give 
them a dirty look?". The Gubbins (Bristol) 
by the infamous Jim Hart always bal- 
anced the reviews (bands releases being 
looked at in sections segregated by their 
nationality, presumably so fans of Swedish 
crust or Belgian metal could negotiate the 
hordes of other releases and get to the 
goodies!) and interviews with personal 
memoirs of Christmas, Star Wars toys, 
bike rides and holidays, sometimes with 
the most cringeworthy of results. Zonked 
(Brighton) could, and still can be, relied 
on for some good travel writing, usually 
taking in a fix of Rock N Roll on the way. 
Such zines featured the writers talents 
beyond, "Who plays what in the band 
then ..." formulaic interviews. 


The peculiarly English sense of humour 
most zine writers of the 90's would have 
grown up with owes much to the likes of 
the influential and innovative comedy acts 
of the 70s and 80s: The Young Ones, 
Friday Night Live, which was a sort of 
alternative comedy showcase on the then 
new Channel 4, Viz comic and its many 
imitators and going back even further to 
Monty Python, (and whether you like it 
or not the Carry On films are still deeply 
ingrained on our national character!). 
This humour was evident in a number of 
zines that, judging by reviews in MRR, the 
US just didn't get! What the non English 
speaking world would have made of 
Grinner is beyond me. 

Other examples of such less than serious 
zines were Coffee Break (Godaiming) 
which aped the Bugs and Drugs cut n' 
paste mayhem, even giving away a free 
flexi 7" once. Monkey Bizness (Thirsk) 
was quite possibly the worst zine of the 
era I ever saw, and I imagine if the 'lit- 
tle monkey' responsible saw this today 
it would give him an enormous feeling 
of satisfaction. It read like the graffiti 
on a school desk and to suggest it was 
schoolboy humour was to insult the in- 
telligence of schoolboys the length and 
breadth of the country. An anal fixation, 
an obsession with monkeys and a lack of 
political correctness that only a 14 year 
old lad from Northern England could 
have. Further research however reveals 
that the editor was actually a schoolboy, 
writing stuff in boring lessons and abus- 
ing school resources. Who is more punk: 
the kid scamming a crap zine at school 
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or the older scenester criticising him for 
the puerile content of the first zine he 
ever did? 

The idea of self expression in punk would 
occasionally stretch beyond the writing 
into the world of art. There's no better 
example than Welly's Artcore (Cardiff) 
which is these days a regular and widely 
respected stalwart of the UK punk scene. 
Mixing scathing politics and sometimes 
scathing reviews with recent bands is 
pretty much the norm for punk zines, 
but Artcore is equally renowned for the 
"Vaultage" section, which features a his- 
tory lesson for those of us who missed 
out on the bands of yesteryear. Well 
researched and knowledgeably written 
articles coupled with a slick presentation 
style and features on art and artists have 
built a fine reputation for Artcore. 

Gibbering Madness (Sheffield) con- 
tained a smattering of surreal art, hor- 
ror stories, a Godzilla fixation and was 
certainly one of the more original zines 
of the time. Completely handwritten 
and drawn, it was also one of the most 
visually recognisable of zines. Greedy 
Pigs (Rugby) featured a mix of Jonathan 
Baker's Dead Kennedy-esque collages 
and punk rock, and although I don't 
think he's still around in punk circles, his 
artwork can be seen gracing the cover 
of Finnish band Endstand's "To Whom It 
May Concern" CD. 

Finally, the excellent and highly original 
Morgenmuffel (Brighton) was/is probably 
the most "art" based zine of them all. Isy 
tells her tales, with more than a smattering 
of cynicism and wit, of activism, personal 
adventures and whatever else through 
the format of charming comic strips. Still 
churning them out nowadays, Morgen- 


muffel (a German word for someone 
who finds it difficult getting out of bed 
in the morning) has its own unique style 
that may cover similar political themes to 
other zines, but presents them in a hugely 
entertaining and unique fashion. 

F rom the political side to punk rock 
and the 'Smash the System' angle 
taken by the earlier zines in the 80's, 
the 90's saw a more mature approach to 
politics in some corners of the zine world. 
The previously mentioned Armed With 
Anger covered the global economy from 
a very intelligent and informed manner 
(editor Richard Corbridge writing similar 
missives in HeartattaCk) - maybe the 
punks were growing up? Maybe the teen- 
age naivety had given way to a more rea- 
soned and intellectual argument? A small 
number of zines took the feminist angle 
and in varying styles presented a largely, 
white, middle class (?), boys movement 
with feminist theories and interpretations. 
Of all these zines Shag Stamp (Sheffield) 
was the stand out for me. Right from the 
off, Shag Stamp being a slang word for 
'Love Bite' or 'Hicky', editor Jane foisted 
issues of female sexuality and empower- 
ment upon the reader in an intelligent 
and never preachy manner. The feminist 
agenda was refreshingly critical in Shag 
Stamp and standard feminist targets of 
porn, stripping and prostitution were not 
always interpreted as exploitation but as 
female empowerment, and something 
that the author felt she could and should 
enjoy. Jane also produced a sort of one 
off side project, Hickey (Sheffield), which 
explored these themes in far more detail, 
particularly the stripping and her own 
experiences performing as "Minx Grill". 
A novel publication, a small red pocket 
sized pamphlet held together by a ribbon, 
Hickey managed to capture the sleazy 


underworld of pubs and working man's 
clubs in a "kitchen sink sexy" manner 
with a blend of sexy imagery (was it the 
author?) and gritty toilets and pubs. I 
believe Jane moved to Copenhagen and 
am unsure if "Minx Grill" is still about, but 
haven't seen a zine by her for a while. 

Synthesis (Canterbury) was always worth 
a look as author Laura combined femi- 
nism with straight edge. A scary prospect 
for some I would imagine, Synthesis was 
always forthright in its opinions on straight 
edge and feminist issues, but sometimes 
with a healthy sarcasm to complement 
the often militant ideas. The irrepressible 
Vique, who would return later to upset 
many boys in Fracture with her sexy tales 
(a story in itself), first appeared in her 
own zine Simba (Manchester). A mixture 
of emo-type perzine stuff, for want of a 
better description, it was very 'what's a girl 
to do' type stuff: the problem of finding 
many boys attractive, the politics of sex, 
relationships and the like with the odd 
divergence into punk rock. Some claimed 
it self indulgent, some hailed it as a brave, 
baring all affair. Whatever it was, Simba 
certainly got people talking. 

M any of the zines of the 90' from 
this land dealt as you would im- 
agine with the music, and it was 
always pretty clear which of the 'divisions' 
within the wonderful world of punk rock 
the zine you had thrust in to your hand 
at a gig was aligned to. Happy House 
(Hull) ran into double figures of pop-punk 
periodicals, and when the couple who 
produced it had a baby it was temporar- 
ily named Nappy House (Ahh! Bless!). 
The early 90's 'Punks in patches' scene 
that seemed based around the North of 
England had How We Rock (Bradford) 
which acted as an extended newsletter 
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Spleen Vent (Chichester) was a frustrating zine for me 
as it appeared from the conservative hell of Chichester, 
a city I spent four years living in without any signs of 
punk activity. I leave the place and what happens? A 


zine pops up. 

for the UK DIY scene. The emergence 
of the UKHC scene in mid 90's London 
inspired many a zine writer to get busy 
and proved to be something of a con- 
troversy up and down the country. The 
music was very heavy and metallic, and 
the inevitable inches of columns asking, 
"Are they just metal bands latching on 
to the name hardcore"; "Macho danc- 
ing is silly and disrespectful" and "Unity 
doesn't mean anything if it's only a small 
band of straight edge metallers who are 
unified" appeared in zines, were refuted 
in others and then re-defended in others 
ad nauseum, ad infinitum. Scene politics 
sadly became a buzz word as much time 
and energy was wasted pointing fingers 
(but not in a positive way) and trying to 
define 'hardcore'. Yawn. 

A Show of Hands (Barry) by Sean from 
the band Public Disturbance, who went 
on to cover the metallic hardcore stuff 
in Fracture, lasted a couple of issues. 
Rain Stopped Play (Sheffield) was an 
aesthetically impressive one off zine with 
a positive attitude and appeared around 
the time a bit of a straight edge scene 
seemed to be happening in the Steel City 
of Sheffield. The hardcore and comic art 
fest that was Spleen Vent (Chichester) was 
a frustrating zine for me as it appeared 
from the conservative hell of Chichester, 
a city I spent four years living in without 
any signs of punk activity. I leave the 


place and what happens? Azine pops up. 
Spleen Vent started out very much in the 
UKHC vein but expanded by its second 
issue to include more articles, politics, 
photos and writing before sadly, like many 
more, disappearing. All the talk of unity 
from this scene seemed to spur Scottish 
zine Knucklehead (Glasgow) into action 
and although Paul was obviously from the 
UKHC school he did try to feature, and 
distro, a wide variety of bands. The Just 
Another Damn Zine (Glasgow) newsletter 
he put out advertising gigs was as short 
lived as the zine though. This particular 
branch of the UK scene does not crop up 
so much in zine form these days. Could 
it be that many people have moved on 
and the metal scene has absorbed a great 
deal of the bands, "fans" and energy of 
those frenetic days? Some notable names 
did sign to record "labels" after all. 

If the UKHC scene was the new kid on 
the block, the good old fashioned 77 
punk rock style of zine thankfully was still 
kicking and screaming from the gutter in 
its pool of vomit, cheap cider and glue. 
The advent of the hideous, 'Punk Cabaret 
Reunion' that was Holidays In The Sun: a 
huge festival at Morecambe (an English 
seaside resort) every year with numerous 
old punk bands reforming for the occa- 
sion gave many of the older punk fans 
a second wind and many zines would 
have wall to wall coverage of middle 


age men in jeans and beer belly swol- 
len T-Shirts living their youth one more 
time... again and again... and again. 
The Suffragette (Wolverhampton), which 
is now a web zine, was probably the most 
confrontational and controversial of the 
lot. The infamous 'Peter Don't Care' 
just, well didn't care. Total nihilistic '77, 
Pistols-Punk worship with plenty of retro- 
spectives on classic bands and figures 
of the original '77 punk explosion. He 
fell foul of the 'PC Police' for featuring a 
certain 'right wing band' from that era, 
but was totally unrepentant and wrote with 
passion and a healthy disregard for what 
anyone thought. The cost of each issue? 
77p of course! Runnin Feart (Ayrshire) 
was, and still is, a glossy and professional 
collection of interviews with the bondage 
trousers brigade. Necro News (Kings 
Lynn) covered the same sort of ground 
plus the Psychobilly scene, perhaps even 
more of an underground scene than 
punk! Watch Your Back (London) looked 
at the Oil and ska scene in a brief and 
chaotic manner. Blown to Bits (Salford) 
and the freebie Baldie (Southampton) 
gave regular reviews and reports on the 
"classic" punk scene as did Rob's Codeye 
(Middlesbrough) with its mix of groaningly 
funny 'Mother In Law' type humour and 
'77 punk trips. 

Eaten Alive (Coventry) was omnipresent 
throughout the 90's with its dog-eared 
A4, scruffy and anarchic, booze fuelled 
gig reviews and interviews. I imagine Der- 
rik and his army of drunken contributors 
are right now sat in the "boozer" waiting 
for UK Subs or the Lurkers to come on 
stage. Product (Glasgow) was something 
of a Scottish relative of Eaten Alive, if a 
glossier and better looking version with 
the added bonus of humour and Viz-type 
parody. Have a Good Laugh (Newcas- 
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The "Junk Mail Desperados" as they called themselves 
would reply to all manner of junk mail and print the 
responses. It was hilarious to see how they would 
orchestrate a campaign where junk mail coupons and mail 
outs would be returned with dodgy business companies 
addresses. The best bit mind was the outrageous names 
that they got away with: Dear "Mrs Pigsfuckme"; "Mr 
U. R. Tongingmyorgan"; "Dr Tripehumper" and "Mr 
Pencilcock" are just a few of the characters who some junk 
mailer has sent in good faith a letter or promo pack to. 


tie) from the old man of the scene Trev 
was as gloriously un-PC and unrepent- 
antly Oil as they come. Spouting socialist 
politics and the joys of a band that plays 
a proper tune, Trev pulled no punches 
and continued to upset anyone and eve- 
ryone who didn't sound like Oil for many 
years to come in his Savage Amusement 
(Newcastle) free news/ reviews letter and 
was a breath of fresh air in the hallowed 
columns of Fracture. A punk rock Andy 
Capp. Nowadays I hear he manages a 
punk band who, you guessed it, are rude 
and offensive V7 punk rock band whose 
bitter war of words with 'The PC Police' 
from Leeds even spilled into the letters 
section of MRR! 

Punk Shocker (Newcastle) was another 
long standing zine from the North East 


of England which only recently was finally 
put to rest and featured the outspoken 
talents of Andy Shocker, often against 
the sterile, as he saw it, middle class, 
safe and non threatening politics of the 
'Left' and the punks. Although he covered 
bands such as the Angelic Upstarts and 
Red Alert (both North East bands inci- 
dentally), there was always a splattering 
of hardcore present in the pages of Punk 
Shocker, and a free Poison Idea poster 
and postcard in the recent "final" issue 
betrayed his heroes alongside a lengthy 
disillusioned essay on the state of punk 
rock today. Possibly the logical conclusion 
of 1 990's punk rock moving back from 
the underground to the mainstream. 

Never one to hide his love of football 
and Newcastle United, Shocker took 


great delight in releasing the 'Sunderland 
relegation issue'. Footy and punk rock 
have always endured an, erm on-off af- 
fair. The anarchos of the 80's would shun 
football. Alas - many people were born 
into football supporting though, and this 
is often reflected in zines showing their 
colours - the aforementioned Shocker 
favouring the Geordies, Gadgie and 
Codeye never shy in their adoration of 
Middlesbrough, Andy Bald Cactus once 
defended his love of Leeds United I seem 
to recall and Passivity = Compliance 
(Southampton) always had diary type 
notes on following Southampton. It was 
Kick in the Balls (Nottingham) which was 
about the only out and out footypunk zine 
the '90s produced. Fanzine culture is not 
simply the preserve of the punks and for 
that matter, music fans. Football support- 
ers have a strong tradition of fanzines and 
most clubs nowadays have at least one 
"unofficial" match day programme being 
hawked around the pubs and terraces 
prior to kick off. Big Dave combined his 
love of the two pursuits and the Grimsby 
Town supporting Kick in the Balls would 
turn up at numerous gigs in the Midlands. 
A real cut n' paste Oil and Football affair, 
Kick in the Balls was certainly from the old 
school and the skin head/terrace trouble 
image was often prevalent, something I 
never felt comfortable with. The hooligan 
issue is still a problem nowadays. 

S o cut n paste zines carried on in the 
face of the flashier PC produced 
zines that the technology of the 
'90s allowed everyone access to. Kids 
used PC's to word process their words 
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of wisdom, but still put it all together cut 
n' paste style. DIY Zines carried on in the 
face of freebies: Fracture didn't kill 'em 
off despite what the detractors would tell 
you. The fact that you could do it in your 
bedroom or on the kitchen table one 
wet afternoon and then scam a bit of 
copying or knock up a few copies at the 
local library and give 'em to your mates 
at the gig that night meant cut n' paste 
mayhem came in various shapes and 
sizes from all over the place. Beyond Re- 
ality (Bristol) was the first punk zine I ever 
read, done by Graham Sleightholme, an 
old school friend of mine. Like it or Not 
(Edinburgh) which came after Diversity 
is Strength (Edinburgh) folded, Positive 
Creed (Exeter) which managed to offend 
the older guard for including - horror of 
horrors! Poetry! Remains of a Caveman 
(Brighton) which saw sense and changed 
its name from Mr Poo Head (Brighton)! 
Scabby Cocks (London) which was far 
better than the name suggested, were 
just a small selection. 

One Way Ticket to Cubesville (Mersey- 
side) and Junk Mail Backlash (Leeds) 
seem to be from the same stable - the 
first being a typical reviews, interviews 
and spoof article zine, but the latter a 
little more subversive. The "Junk Mail 
Desperados" as they called themselves 
would reply to all manner of junk mail 
and print the responses. Hilarious to see 
how they would orchestrate a campaign 
where junk mail coupons and mail outs 
would be returned with dodgy business 
companies addresses on or to people 
you want to wind up or simply to waste 


money, time and effort of the capital- 
ist machine! The best bit mind was the 
outrageous names that they got away 
with: Dear "Mrs Pigfucksme ..."; "Mrs U. 
R. Tongingmyorgan"; "Dr Tripehumper" 
and "Mr Pencilcock" are just a few of the 
characters who some junk mailer has sent 
in good faith a letter or promo pack to. 
Prank zines are few and far between and 
this is the only one I have found from the 
UK ever. Small Sailor (Thirsk) and My 
God Can Beat Up Your God (Thirsk) 
along with the afore mentioned Monkey 
Bizness all ran through the late 90's and 
celebrated the Millennium with a joint 
Thirsk 2000 issue. Tadpole (Brighton) 
was an impressive little zine, an interview 
with Iron Monkey being one of the most 
memorable moments when Darren's 
questions were answered by the Monkey 
in the shortest, most arrogant and obnox- 
ious manner possible. 

Thumper (Bristol), Wasted (Leigh On 
Sea) and Wigout (Derby) the list is end- 
less of small, lovingly, if unprofessionally, 
prepared zines that burned brightly for a 
few issues and then disappeared. Who 
knows what happened to their authors? 
Are they still around now or have they 
grown up and moved on? In a way, it 
matters not for what we are left with is a 
collection of hundreds of documents of 
what many punks thought at that moment 
in time of the world around them, the 
bands, the records and zines of their era. 
Long forgotten bands who may have only 
done one interview will have cherished 
it at the time. Some of the bands who 


jumped ship when hardcore became 
the next feeding frenzy for major labels, 
started off with demo reviews and the like 
in their mate's fanzines. The state of our 
scene at the time is there for us to look 
back on. We don't have any other way. 
Records capture the sound and energy 
and maybe the feeling, but the words, the 
background details, the people, the social 
context and the political atmosphere is 
not always held between the grooves of a 
record. Fanzines do this - they document 
what we have now and what we had then. 
The zine editor who collects a box from 
the copy shop and rushes home to open 
it up and see how it all came out will al- 
ways have that moment when they see the 
finished product in their hands and can 
proudly say, 'I did that' and no one can 
take it away from them, although actually 
it is sometimes an effort to get anyone to 
take the buggers away from you. © 


Further reading? You want to check out all 
these great zines now don’t you ? Well, Sned 
has set up a zine library at the linl2 Club in 
Bradford in deepest, darkest Yorkshire, England. 

There is also a rudimentary zine library at 56a Infoshop 
in London. On a smaller scale, I have copies of at 
least one of all of the above and you’d be welcome 
to leaf through if ever you are passing through. 

Marv/ Gadgie Fanzine, Po box 93, Boston, Lincolnshire, 
PE21 7YB, England, mrgadgie@hotmail.com. 

Contact Gadgie for more addresses etc. of fanzines 
that have made it through the 90s to get to 2006. 
And of course get in touch with any comments 
or thoughts you have about the article as well. 

There was an interview with Gadgie fanzine in Last 
Hours issue 10. 
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nate p o 


well 

Comic artist and singer in 
Soophie Nun Squard 


Interview by: Edd - edd@rnzine.co.uk All artwork: Nate Powell 


I bumped into Nate Powell's comics in a 
typically convoluted manner, which had 
nothing to do with his band Soophie 
Nun Squad, but the artwork he'd done 
for other bands. Specifically a Ghost 
Mice illustration that accompanied their 
HeartattaCk interview. I searched around 
for more of his illustrations, not realising 
he drew comics, and eventually stumbled 
across a book published by Soft Skull 
Press. When I finally got the book, Tiny 
Giants, I was blown away, by his incred- 
ible brush strokes, handwriting, and 
story telling ability. He has an exquisitely 
precise style of simple black and white 
artwork. But not only is he an incredible 
artist he is also in a truly incredible punk 
band - Soophie Nun Squad. I found him 
in June 2006 just before he was going 
to play the Grosvenor with Soophie Nun 
Squad and this is the conversation that 
followed. 

LH: Would you like to introduce your- 
self? 

Nate: My name is Nate. I'm almost 28 
years old. I'm originally from Arkansas but 
now live in Indiana, I draw comics and I 
work with people with disabilities, and I 
love breakfast. 

LH: Bloomington, Indiana seems like a 
really close knit scene. You interviewed 
Ghost Mice for HeartattaCk, and did 
the illustration. I was just wondering 
how the whole community works, and 
do all the other bands play in other 
bands, and all that sort of thing? 

Nate: Yeah, it's rather incestuous, very 
familiaral, in that sense. Most people live 
intermingled in each others' houses. It's 
very close knit. I would say that a lot of it 
was a network that began in the summer 
and fall of 2000, and it really crystallised 
about three years ago into something 
really powerful and special. I moved at 
the very end of a big wave of people, in 
2003, deciding to make a fresh start and 
move to Bloomington. I've only lived there 
two and a half years but it's always been 
a very special place for me. Coming from 
Little Rock, Arkansas, it's always been very 
difficult for me to recapture that sense of 
family like relationships with friends. It's 
really only with folks in Bloomington that 
I've found precisely that balance. 


LH: Does it centre around gigs, or is it 
just a friendship thing? 

Nate: Actually, I would even say that 
shows tend to be a distraction to peo- 
ple's relationships and friendships. It's a 
really great place for shows and there's 
always stuff happening, but it's funny 
because so many people are in bands 
and there are so many great basement 
shows there will be certain times, like in 
the early [autumn] or the summer, where 
there are so many shows happening that 
people stop hanging out with each other 
because they expect to always see them 
at the shows. If you spend all your time 
hanging out with people at shows you're 
not really getting a lot of quality time and 
interaction. It's very strange because a 
lot of the greatest things at Bloomington 
can also wear down your appreciation 
for what a special town it is. 

LH: How did you start drawing 
comics? 

Nate: Well actually I've been drawing 
since I was about two. I remember the 
first thing that I drew was this banana on 
my brother's room, on the wall, when 
we were living in Montana. I drew a lot. 

I never really drew comics until I was 1 1 
years old, in the summer of sixth grade, 
when my best friend Mike Lierly, who is 
one of the other singers in Soophie Nun 
Squad, had been drawing comics for a 
couple of years. He'd been working on 
projects on his own and he said, 'Hey, 
you and I should draw comics together.' 
He introduced me to a couple of comic 
artists and ever since then I've been like, 
'Yeah, of course that's exactly what we 
should do'. That was 1 990, so I've had 
a good 1 6 years in comics now. 

LH: So you weren't inspired by any 
specific comics then? 

Nate: Well, I've been reading comics 
since I was very young. I'd read Spider- 
man, and a very specific arc of Wonder 
Woman, and The Hulk. It was when I 
was 1 1 years old, when Mike really got 
me into the X-Men and Daredevil. It was 
things like X-Men that actually gave me 
a social conscience. The first time I ever 
read anything and it was like, 'Wait a 
minute, racism is fucked up, and homo- 
phobia is bad'. I owe a whole lot to the 
X-Men for really pushing me into that. It 


was at the same time that I was getting 
into metal and a lot of the politics of 
1 980s speed metal combined with X-Men 
really did a number on me. I would say 
that X-Men was probably one of the big- 
gest influences on my life. 

LH: How was it growing up in Arkan- 
sas? We printed an interview with the 
Gossip in Last Hours and they always 
have very bad things to say about 
Arkansas. 

Nate: I will say that Arkansas as a state, 
and I've lived in a lot of states, is prob- 
ably the best state that I've lived in. The 
people are really awesome in general. 
The topography and geography is in- 
credible and incredibly diverse. [But] a 
huge section of northern Arkansas, and 
north-east Arkansas is practically run by 
the [Ku Klux] Klan. Harrison, Arkansas, is 
the centre of one of the four branches of 
the Klan. There are a lot of intentionally 
all white counties and towns, which is 
really scary. Where the Gossip are from, 
Searcy, Arkansas, is just on the southern 
tip of that little region. It's this really shitty 
town. I can totally understand why they 
make the music they make and why they 
wanted to get the hell out of there. I've 
lived in other places in the South like 
Alabama but I have very little bad to say 
about Arkansas that I do have bad to 
say about the USA in general, or about 
humankind in general. 

LH: Your brother has learning difficul- 
ties, is that how you got involved in 
working, and writing comics about it? 
Nate: Pretty much. My brother, Peyton, 
who is six years older than me, has 
autism, on a pretty high-level. My mum 
believes he has Aspergers' Syndrome, 
which is picking up steam in the mental 
health world. I personally think that it's 
a bit like Attention Deficit Hyperactivity 
Disorder (ADHD) was in the '80s, where 
it is way over diagnosed and then Ritalin 
started being prescribed to everyone in 
the 90s, 'Oh, we'll just give everyone 
Ritalin!', which allowed the pharmaceuti- 
cal companies to make a killing. So I do 
know that in the last 1 1 years in the US, 
the diagnosis of autism as a spectrum 
disorder has increased 1 ,000%. Ten times 
as many people have been diagnosed. 
I'm just waiting for the new Ritalin to come 
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out. Of course I do believe it's a real 
disorder. But basically, he has autism and 
a couple of other additional disabilities 
like dyslexia. An old high-school friend of 
his came back to visit my parents when I 
was back in town and he was like, 'Oh, 
yeah I started working with people with 
disabilities at this fine art centre in town. 
A lot of the reasons I became involved 
was because of being friends with Peyton, 
and this really shaped how I see the world 
and what I value about how I spend my 
energy'. I thought, 'Wait a minute! Why 
don't I do that? I'm working in an ice- 
cream joint'. So I quit my job and got 
the job as the fine art program director 
at this very old fine art centre in my home 
town. From there I started working in 
different situations, going to individual 
people's houses or in group situations, 
etc. It's something that at this point in my 
life I consider with as much weight as I 
consider making comics. I definitely take 
it very seriously. 

LH: When you went to art college in 
NYC did you do that part-time? 

Nate: Actually I studied full-time and had 
a scholarship to help me. My parents 
helped me a little, and I worked a lot dur- 
ing the summers. So I was able to scrape 
by without working through the school 
years. During the summers at the end of 
that time, that was when I started working 
with people with disabilities. It's interest- 
ing because in a lot of places, and also in 
Bloomington, there are a lot of punk kids 
who work in the mental health services, or 
helping people with learning difficulties. 
They're really awesome people who I 
believe in very much. It is unusual though 
because the percentage of people who 
are working this job for it to become a 
little cynical or even dismissive about 
people choosing to work these jobs. It's 
easy to downplay the significance of the 
influence or control that you have over 


another person's life and how much 
you have to think about, and how much 
power there is to check. So I have a great 
deal of respect for my friends choosing 
that line of work, I just hope that everyone 
believes in what they do. 

LH: It seems the New York school of 
visual Arts had a whole load of creativ- 
ity about it. You guys started Meathaus, 
and you were there with Becky Cloonan 
[Demo, American Virgin etc.]... 

Nate: And all the others, yeah. 

LH: How did that all happen? 

Nate: Well, I'd say it was two different 
classes. There was the class that was a 
year older than mine, which was Mike 
Lierly, and also Farel Dalrymple [Popgun 
war] and James Jean [Fables cover-art] 
and some other people. James and 
Farel were actually in a slightly different 
programme, they were doing illustration 
majors so they would take a lot of graph- 
ics classes with us but were also really 
focused on their painting and artwork. I 
was one year younger than them. It hap- 
pened around the autumn of 2000, and 
I moved away just at that time so I was 
quite peripheral to all of this. I remember 
the first two issues of Meathaus came out, 
and they sent them my way. I remember 
thinking, 'Wait! I'd really like to put some 
stuff in here', and they asked me at the 
same time. But as far as I know Chris 
McDonnell, Dash Shaw [The Mother's 
Mouth], and Farel were all really involved 
in getting it together. They remain really 
closely knit but I think they're more spread 
out across the country now. 

LH: I was wondering whether you 
thought that there seems to be a "punk" 
comics thing coming out, or at least 
punks who are also drawing comics, 
which if you look back at older comics 
scenes they were much more separated. 
You know even reading Vertigo comics 


you'll bump into Black Flag tattoos and 
stuff. Do you think thats true? 

Nate: I think that's a complicated is- 
sue. But, yes, I think that you're right. I 
thought about this a lot as far as living 
in Providence, Rhode Island, maybe 
three or four years ago. It's still very hot 
in terms of culture coming out of it, but 
especially in 2002, 2003 it was really 
a space that was shaping the aesthetic 
landscape of design, fashion, illustra- 
tion, video programming not to mention 
music. It was very interesting to see whilst 
that was happening and also in New 
York, Boston, and Montreal seeing all 
these things happening at once and then 
tracing these things back, even through 
our individual histories. Even through the 
Soophie bunch as artists in Arkansas and 
Missouri, and to see a lot of the aesthetic 
and conceptual similarities. And to come 
to the conclusion that it was incredible to 
feel part of this movement. To be part of 
this thing that evolved and spontaneously 
happened at this certain time and in a 
certain broad area. 

And as far as my perception of 'punk' 
artists in comics. Part of it is just this idea 
of being part of a movement where its 
not even so much a matter of punk artists 
in comics but the fact that there are so 
many people in comics who have been 
brought up through punk that we're look- 
ing for it, because we're on the inside of 
it. We know how to find the clues. If it was 
something else we wouldn't necessarily 
be seeing it, because we wouldn't be 
noticing the signs. And at the same time, 
still, almost thirty years there were certain 
aesthetic elements of punk that always 
get a surface level [of] street credibility 
for particular art and design. 

LH: How come you decided on Soft 
Skull and people to publish your com- 
ics rather than taking a completely DIY 
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approach and putting it out through 
Harlem [Nate's record label]? How 
come you decided for the books to 
ask these people, your friends, to help 
you out? 

Nate: Well basically as it happened, to 
back up a little bit, I've been making 
comics since 1 992 or so. By 1 999 I was 
just scamming and photocopying com- 
ics. When I did Conditions for example I 
made around 1 ,400 copies just by scam- 
ming photocopiers. This full-size 44-page 
comic, and at the end of it, I was just like, 
'Oh, I can't do this anymore'. Then I was 
able to get a grant from school, which 
was to do the first issue of Walkie Talkie, 
to offset print it. I was able to make exactly 
enough money, and save money at my 
job so that I could offset all the copies all 
in one go. I learnt a lot of the ropes of 
mainstream comic publishing, Diamond 
distribution and things. A lot of the old 
stuff, like Conditions, I was looking to 
reprint a lot of those in a slightly thicker 
comic and I was just like, 'Oh, how am 
I going to save up $3,000 to do that?' I 
was just moving to Providence, and I was 
at an underground comic conference, 
about four years ago, and my friend Ten- 
nessee Jones was hanging out with one 
of Beehive collective. He said, 'Oh yeah 
I've been looking for you because I've 
started working for Soft Skull Press and 
we really want to put out a book by you'. 
It was really just lucky because we were 
both looking for each other. Ever since 
Conditions came out I'd been sending 
every single thing that I do to people at 
Top Shelf comics saying things like, 'Hi, 
I really respect what you do, if you can 


please read this and really let me know 
what you think' and surprisingly most of 
them have been so honest and supportive 
and critical. They'll say, 'I really like this, 
but I still don't understand why you insist 
on doing this because it doesn't work 
for you'. So some of their insistence and 
criticism has been a really positive thing 
as far as working with Top Shelf. 

LH: Is there a comic book scene like 
there is with the punk scene, or perhaps 
like zine culture I guess, whereby you 
support each other? 

Nate: Surprisingly, well not necessarily 
surprisingly, but yes. I say surprisingly 
because I didn't know it existed until two 
or three years ago until I decided that I 
would go to a lot of comic book conven- 
tions and decide that I would try and sell 
as much stuff as I could. It was to try and 
become as involved in it as possible. Es- 
pecially having grown up in DIY punk and 
coming into a certain ethical standpoint 
on how human beings should behave 
commercially and emotionally with each 
other. So I was at a distance from the 
comic world and I gave them a lot of 
really a lot of unfair but understandable 
pre-judgements on what these people 
must be and what their ideals and goals 
must be from making comics. But then I 
started going to these things and realised, 
'Wow, this is just like going to a classic 
DIY punkfest from the 90s' where people 
are really coming there with their three 
days of vacation time and a backpack 
full of comics and people are legitimately 
interested in reading, and being read, 
and creating dialogues, hanging out 


and partying afterwards and working and 
following through with projects together. 
And I had no idea that this could exist. 
And it was really interesting as far as 
the economics of independent comics 
goes just the same idea of legitimacy 
of publishing itself as far as zine culture 
goes. And that expands into comics and 
mini-comics as well. Just the fact that if 
you go to the Small Press Expo of Wash- 
ington, DC, which is one of my favourite 
comic conventions. There's an entire 
scene which is just very well produced, 
photocopied interior, silk-screened cover 
comics. And that's not a stepping stone 
until they get enough money to offset print 
it, it is the end product. As Born Against 
would say, 'The medium is the message'. 
And a lot of it has to do with the fact that 
this is a legitimate route of publishing. 
To me that is the most exciting thing. I've 
done a couple of talks for libraries and 
universities. And one of the big things 
that I try to talk about is challenging the 
idea of what makes a legitimate publica- 
tion, or what makes you published. And 
people get really pissed off if for example 
you say, 'Take this piece of paper here, 
run it through a copy machine and fold it 
that you're a publisher'. People get really 
pissed off, but I think thats some of the 
greatest power in that scene. 

LH: Going back though to you mention- 
ing about Diamond. With Last Hours 
I have a limited experience about 
dealing with commercial publishers 
and I've always found it really hard to 
talk to them because of their market- 
ing angle and lack of understanding 
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about what we're trying to do; I was 
wondering whether you had similar 
experiences dealing with commercial 
comic distributors? 

Nate: Oh yeah, that was definitely one of 
my biggest personal battles. It opened up 
a whole new world to me. I had started 
self-publishing at the age of 1 4, and that 
was when I started the record label; I had 
really become way too comfortable with 
DIY publishing. I started working with 
Diamond and realised that actually they 
had no idea who I was and wouldn't 
necessarily remember me from phone 
call to phone call. Some people were 
really awesome and gave me a lot more 
chances than they should have officially 
allowed me. As far as how many copies 
I didn't sell but they'd say, 'Look we re- 
ally like your book, so don't tell anybody 
and we're just going to sign you up for 
your next issue, and they probably won't 
sell either, but whatever lets give it a go'. 
At the same time it's really funny deal- 
ing with a lot of the independent comic 
companies, and especially the independ- 
ent comic distros. They've grown up with 
a business ethic that is not particularly 
rooted in the DIY punk subculture. It's 
funny because I could tell that some of 
the people's comic distribution or their 
comics company is still coming out of 
their bedroom, but without that alter- 
native, though not necessarily radical, 
economic model and it's understandable 
because it wouldn't really hit you that, 'Oh 
there's another way to deal with people 
that doesn't involve dealing with a false 
sense of bureaucracy'. For example there 
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was Tree of Knowledge distribution, which 
five years ago was a huge zine and book 
distro out of our home town and I could 
tell that some of these comic distros were 
the exact same size, they were coming out 
of a bedroom, but they had this sense 
that, 'Okay we need to seem legit, and 
have this fake bureaucracy and have six 
different email addresses but there's really 
only one person doing it, and we'll need 
a weird way of doing invoices' and all 
the rest. That could be very frustrating. 
It's not even being reactionary with a 'no 
compromise' sensibility when dealing with 
people and business. It just makes sense 
to me that you shouldn't have to have all 
these layers between you and this other 
person. But I understand that the environ- 
ment around us shapes us. 

LH: I was wondering if you're able to 
draw whilst out on tour with Soophie 
Nun Squad or whether they're sepa- 
rated out? 

Nate: Well I've been doing Soophie 
and comics for pretty much the same 
amount of time, around fourteen years. 
Emotionally I definitely swing through 
my ups and downs. I get really manic 
about some things and I'll really slack off 
about others. My energies are very plainly 
divided between comic time and music or 
theatrical time, or whatever. I do a lot of 
drawing and writing of ideas while on tour 
with Soophie, or having Soophie time, or 
Soophie Summits as we call them. I would 
say that in any case that 80% of the stuff 
I do is daily, or a couple of times a week, 
drawing or writing and spending a good 


amount of time in my journal just work- 
ing out like little vignettes. Then a month 
later, or whenever, I'll mash all of those 
together, which can then work themselves 
into a comic. 

LH: We mentioned HeartattaCk earlier, 
and I was just wondering what are your 
thoughts on it finishing? 

Nate: I'm actually not only satisfied, I'm 
glad that it's over. I say that having read 
every issue since issue three from cover 
to cover. Questionably it has lost some 
or a good bit of its relevance; I think they 
know that as well. Kent's comments in his 
editorial in #49 needed to be said, where 
he explained that he wasn't bitter, but 
sour, about the way that HeartttaCk as a 
communicative avenue had been taken. 
"It is a private zine, and issue by issue 
there's a disclaimer at the front saying 
that if you don't like it, make your own 
zine. Since 1 990 that is the staple of what 
I do. But this is basically a privately made 
zine, which I have choosen to make public 
enough that so much of this space is used 
to talk shit about the avenue of communi- 
cation itself, which means that yes it has 
lost some of its relevancy and some of 
its punch". It has lost a lot of its genuine 
dialogue because it has kind of folded in 
on itself. I certainly hope that something 
comes up to fill the space that Heartat- 
taCk is leaving behind. I've thought about 
actually starting something to become the 
next step. I'm very interested to see what 
happens, and see what is the next thing 
in that grand zine format. 
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I'm 28 and I think one of the best things 
that happened was moving back to a 
traditionally idealistic punk haven such 
as Bloomington, but also being in a 
period where I don't want my whole 
life surrounded by punkness. I think its 
lame to be able to only scrabble and 
exist and perform and communicate 
within punk circles. 



LH: Do you think there's the energy to 
do it? HeartattaCk is a very specific part 
of the punk scene. Do you think there's 
the energy left in that scene to create 
another zine of that size? 

Nate: That's a good question, because 
especially growing up in Little Rock, I'd 
say that so much of our scene came out 
of the early Ebullition and early Gravity 
records DIY, early '90s community. And 
I do take some of that too personally 
because that is my adolescence, growing 
up in the punk and hardcore scene. So it's 
hard for me to see, because that's what 
I'm looking for. I'm looking for that spe- 
cific bunching of messages and sounds 
and images. I do think the energy is still 
out there. HeartattaCk has kind of polar- 
ised itself, whilst remaining very diverse, 
the articles and features are polarised 
within itself. So in someways it only docu- 
ments extremes in different forms. Which 
I think is problematic. It works pretty well 
for what it is, but that scene has certainly 
become more diverse. Whilst the zine 
definitely caters to a specific breed of 
DIY punk culture I think it has become 
more inclusive, not exclusive in the last 
decade, and I think that's its greatest 
power. But it also lends itself to loosing 
a certain amount of relevancy. A lot of 
the punch of Heartattack in the first five 
years had to do with the fact that it had 
this particular avenue that it was speaking 
to. I also blame the internet for its demise. 

I don't really care enough about that to 
rant about it, but that's definitely been a 
big contributor. 

LH: I was reading an old interview of 
yours and you were talking about how 
punk shows kind of stop dialogue some- 
times because the emphasis is more on 
rocking out. I was wondering how you 
think it's possible to break that down; 
if you think it's necessary or even desir- 
able. Or do you think there should be 
other avenues for punks and people to 


meet and communicate with each other 
outside of the gig setting. 

Nate: I would say I think three parts to 
that would be; number one; at least in the 
specific subculture of punk that I live in I 
genuinely feel like there are some pretty 
well established and equal alternatives 
to the show as social spaces. But, I'd say 
that... well I anticipate that I would have 
said that around 2000 or 2001 [since] 
2000 to mid-2002 was the peak of this 
very particular, very idealistic idea of punk 
as lifestyle... 

LH: For you or for the scene? 

Nate: For the scene, but also for me, 
because I was 22 or 23 years old, and I 
was really convinced that not only was it 
possible, and it is possible, to live within 
the avenues of punk, but that that was 
desirable. You know to be punk for life. 
All these ideas about having all these 
friends all over the place, having this glo- 
bal hometown, and things were just very 
idealistic at the time. And things seemed 
to be really working out. And some of 
this could go in tangents about whether 
it was political and social ramifications 
of 9/1 1 happening, or the ramifications 
in the United States on all people, but 
specifically on my friends, my scene and 
my community. And also in growing 
older and moving to Providence, Rhode 
Island, which was a very critical and very 
competitive place where people believe 
in each other, but don't have a lot of time 
to just hanging out. People were very busy 
doing their own shit and it really makes 
you step up to the mic, and push yourself, 
but it can also be very debilitating in terms 
of wanting to lean on someone's shoulder 
and wanting some of that idealism back. 

I don't want my idealism shattered, which 
is a good thing. I'm 28 and I think one 
of the best things that happened was 
moving back to a traditionally idealistic 
punk haven such as Bloomington, but 
also being in a period where I don't want 
my whole life surrounded by punkness. I 


think its lame to be able to only scrabble 
and exist and perform and communicate 
within punk circles. I mean I know. I've put 
out comics which only punks read. But I 
would never want that now. And in that 
same way, as far as shows and rocking 
out, distracts from the dialogue and com- 
munity that you have within a space like 
them. But conversely now I almost feel 
like there's something so special about 
music, and this almost borders on hippy 
shit. But as opposed to five years ago 
where I always wanted to talk between 
every song and be very explicit about what 
I thought, and being like, 'This is fucked 
up. And this is right on and we should all 
support this.' But there's something that is 
really just not giving people the credit to 
be smart enough to read into what you 
are communicating whether it's explicit 
or not. And I think there's a power in 
music, that should not be watered down 
by thinking that it has to have specific 
contents and values. So, I think there is 
a lot of value to rocking out which I've 
re-discovered in the last year and a half. 
And a lot of this I credit to a person who 
I have fallen madly in love with, who 
has nothing to do with punk but is just a 
wonderful, wonderful human being. But 
I realised that I grew up in a place where 
music, politics, communication, art and 
community could not be separated at the 
time but they've expanded to such a point 
that not only can they thrive in their own 
little web, but sometimes it feels wonder- 
ful to be able to seperate it and just rock 
out, or just have a pot-luck, or just have 
a meeting about something, or just have 
an art show. That feels great. & 


Sounds Of Your Name, which collects Tiny Giants, 
and It Disappears plus other earlier works is available 
from early October through Microcosm Publishing. 
Please Release is released by Top Shelf Comix in 
November. Soophie Nun Squad records are available 
thro ugh Plan -It-X records ( www. plan A Px. com ) . Na te 
can be contacted at PO Box 3382, Bloomington IN 
47402, USA. 
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God, I really want to, just once, hear from, like, Barry 
Manilow! He'd say, "I think what you guys are doing is, 
icrazy. You butcher my songs but, god bless you for it!" 


Interview by: Chris 12o5 and Rich Phoenix - slowergherkin@hotmail.com Artwork: Johnny Red 


M e First and the Gimme Gimmes 
are an all-star cover band on 
Fat Wreck Chords. Compiled 
of members of Lagwagon, Foo Fighters 
(Face to Face for touring), Swingin' Ut- 
ters and NOFX, they blast out fast punk 
versions of classics by the likes of Billy 
Joel, Barry Manilow and Elton John. With 
a Country album in the final stages of 
preparation and a UK tour just finished, 
Chris 1 2oh5 and Rich Phoenix went and 
got sweaty with Joey (Lagwagon) and a 
broken air-conditioner at Nottingham 
Rock City. 

LH: First of all, could you explain me 
how it came about that you went from 
having a jam, maybe messing about 
with some cover songs to turning the 
band into what it is today? 

J: We all lived in the city at the time and 
the idea was that our bands mainly cater 
to young audiences, which is great, but 
we wanted to have a band where we 
could play bars for our friends and there 
would be no consequences. We could be 
as drunk as wanted to be on stage. We 
wanted it to be this really loose thing for 
fun and it was just that in the beginning. 
We made a whole lot of seven inches for 
different labels, just like all the old punk 
bands did because it was the cheapest 
thing to make. We would get our friends to 
put out our seven inches, but then some- 
how it just caught on, which is weird. It is 
still a mystery to us that we can do what 
we are doing now, it seems very strange. 
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When we put all that stuff together on one 
record it sold really well. It was a really in- 
nocent idea that turned into this great rock 
'n' roll swindle, part two. We are really not 
very good. Our singer's good, but we're 
not. We don't write our own songs, I don't 
know if you know that?! 

LH: Shit, you really spoiled the dream 
right there! 

LH: Have you ever had any feedback, 
positive or negative, from the artists that 
you cover? 

J: This is a question that I am always 
answering with hesitation because I am 
not absolutely sure that I am right, but I 
think we have never heard from any of 
the artists. 

LH: I guess a lot of them are dead. 

J: Some of them are dead, but most of 
them are alive and still releasing music. 
LH: Do you ever send the CDs to the 
labels? 

J: You'd think through labels and man- 
agement or publishing companies that 
they would hear. There must be some 
accountant somewhere that says, "Hey, 
you made thirty cents on top of the billion 
dollars that you earned this year!" You'd 
think some of these people would have 
creative control over what they are doing, 
but I guess these songs are all owned by 
publishing companies. It really hurts my 
feelings! God, I really want to, just once, 
hear from, like, Barry Manilow! He'd say, 
"I think what you guys are doing is crazy. 
You butcher my songs but, god bless you 


for it!" Some stupid thing that we could 
put on our next record as a quote. 

LH: Is there a genre or song that you 
think you will never touch? 

J: I'm sure that we will never do a real 
heavy metal record, although I think there 
is a good chance we will do a rock bal- 
lads record sooner or later. 

LH: Bon Jovi? I'm holding out for that. 
J: Almost for sure. If that rock ballad 
record ever sees the light of day, Bon 
Jovi will be top of the list. We will never 
do a funk record. We did that black artist 
record which was very loose because we 
just did artists that were black rather than 
black music. That was funny because we 
had to steer away from any R'n'B songs, 
anything that was funky or groovy be- 
cause it just doesn't sound right played 
by a bunch of white guys like us. It didn't 
translate to the simple punk stuff we do. 
We will never do a jazz record, probably 
never do a classical record. I don't think 
we are going to opera. 

LH: I heard that Bar Mitzvah thing you 
did. Have you ever thought about say- 
ing, "Punk rock? That's getting pretty 
boring, let's just do weddings and other 
cheesy celebrations"? 

J: It hasn't come to that, although it may. 
If it does, I guess we will be happy with 
it. It's funny because we've done two or 
three weddings for our friends and the Bar 
Mitzvah thing. That was one of the most 
awkward days of my life, so strange, but 
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kind of genius on Mike's part to do a live 
record because it's real, completely real. 
Everything you see and hear there really 
happened. There's something good about 
bad and awkward memories. You always 
remember those days, perhaps more so 
than the greater days in your life! 

LH: What's the strangest heckling you 
guys have ever had? Do you get people 
who come down because they hear a 
Foo Fighter is in the band and then 
totally don't get it? 

J: It's not so much any more because 
there is enough association with our 
other bands as well. Ninety percent of the 
crowd are in tune with where we are from. 
Towards the beginning there was definitely 
confusion, people shouting, "Why don't 
you guys write some songs?" 

LH: Do you guys get shit for not really 
having any politics, particularly as Fat 
Wreck has gone 'political' now? 

J: People don't really seem to be able 
to draw the line in their lives between 
fun and seriousness. Sometimes that 
crosses over into interviews that you do, 
people can't really understand that this 
is like a holiday for us. I think for the 
most part people get it though, they get 
that we have no message! There is no 
message! 

LH: So, you said this is like a holiday for 
you guys. When is the holiday going 
to stop? 
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J: Tonight, tonight it is over! 

LH: No, not this holiday. I mean the big 
holiday! When are you going to run out 
of things to cover? 

J: I like to believe, although it is not liter- 
ally true, that there is a bottomless well 
for what we do. We can always go for a 
whole number of other genres or styles 
or themes. Even within the ones we have 
done there we have just scratched the 
surface. There's hundreds more we can 
do. As long as people are writing pop 
songs and decades are going by, we can 
make two or three records per decade. 
We will have the nineties, this decade, 
what do we call that? 

LH: The nineties is a dark period of mu- 
sic though, I think. Best stay away. 

J: There's plenty of good songs in there. 
Beautiful by Christina Aguilera, Kelly 
Clarkson, that new one - That would be 
a great Gimmes song. 

LH: Good Clean Fun actually already 
covered that Kelly Clarkson song on 
their last tour. 

J: Did they really? What a bummer! That's 
one of the annoying things; that a lot of 
the great songs have been done by other 
bands. If we are not really good friends 
with the bands, we will do it anyway 
though. We didn't do one song because 
Snuff had done it and that was one of 
my favourites for the seventies. We didn't 
do Stand by Me because Pennywise had 
done it and that was just a little too close 
to our neck of the woods. Maybe we 


should send out lawyers to bands thinking 
about doing covers, "Don't even think 
about covering songs any more!" 

LH: Do you think, "Right, everyone 
hates that song from the eighties, let's 
do that!" 

J: It has nothing to do with that. The 
novelty of the songs just comes built in. 
The criteria for the songs, for Mike and I 
anyway, is songs that we think are great. 
Bottom line. Country Roads is a great 
song. It may have the dumbest lyrics, but 
it is a great song. 

LH: What's the stereotypical Gimme 
Gimmes fan like? 

J: That's the best thing about it. The de- 
mographic is much larger than anything 
else I've done. My mum she tried to 'get' 
all the bands that I've done. Every once 
in a while she'd be listening to my other 
band, Lagwagon, and there'd be an 
acoustic bit and she'd really like it. The 
Gimme Gimmes, it's the first band where 
my step-father came to the shows and 
was rocking out. It's a cool thing when 
kids have come to the shows with their 
parents and the parents aren't escorting 
them, they are there because they want 
to be there. © 


www.gimmeegimmees.com. Me First and the Gimmee 
Gimmees’ new record is out October 1 7th and called 
“ Love Their Country ” 
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G host Mice, from Bloomington 
in the USA have been together 
since 2002, when The Devil Is 
Electric disbanded. They play a pretty 
individual form of acoustic punk rock, 
melding personal and political lyrics to 
the sounds of their guitar, violin and, now, 
a ukulele. Despite not playing with a PA, 
or any microphones, their live show is still 
one of the best you're likely to see, and 
certainly the performance they played at 
The Square social centre was the best 
witnessed there in its short existence. It 
was so incredible in fact that no-one 
would let them leave until they played 
an encore for us. I chatted before and 
after the show with the band about what 
made them form the band, how Plan-lt-X 
fest developed, the DIY punk scene and 
thoughts on zines. 

LH: How's it going with three of you 
now? It obviously changes the dynamic, 
not least in how you travel places, 
you could take buses or hitch before 
as two. 

C: Ideally I don't think we would hitch 
hike that often on tour, not that it's that 
hard, we'd always get to shows on time, 
but you would just spend a lot more time 
arranging travel and trying to travel. It 
means waking up at 8am every morning 
and getting onto the road, which is really 
exciting and really cool. But, it's a lot 
more relaxing to have a car, despite that 
we're having to pay for petrol, and having 
to deal with driving and parking. It's a 
place just to put all our stuff. We'd hitch 
hike into some squat and then we'd want 
to walk around town, and end up having 
to leave all of our stuff lying around. Or if 
the squat wasn't open when we got there 
it just meant that we had to walk around 


the town all day carrying backpacks, and 
a guitar and the violin, and CDs. We're 
able to bring a distro with us now, the 
Plan-lt-X distro, which we weren't able to 
do on the first tours. 

I feel kind of bad because I feel we're 
ruining a lot of people's dreams about 
us. Going through Europe there's been 
a lot of flyers saying things like, 'Ghost 
Mice, crazy hitch hiking punk duo from 
Bloomington'. And everyone has this 
vision of us being some super romantic 
travelling duo. 

H: But we did! 

Pascal: You have a French man now, so 
you're still romantic. 

C: We traded the hitch hiking romance 
for a bit of French influence! 

LH: Which leads logically to the next 
question; how did you [Pascal] end up 
in Ghost Mice? 

P: I don't know. It's complicated. I ran- 
domly bought a CD from a distro about 
four years ago. It was a Bananas CD, that 
was on Plan-lt-X. It was really cheap and 
I thought the cover was really funny. The 
CD was really good. So I took a look at 
the Plan-lt-X website. I was like, 'Oh, they 
have another bunch of Bananas CDs', so 
I chose another one. I wrote to Chris and 
he sent it back with a letter saying, 'We're 
going on tour in France in six months but 
we don't know anyone in Paris. Can you 
help us set up a show?' 

It was my first time setting up a show, a 
DIY show. It went well. They came back 
a year after and 1 50 people showed up 
for that show. It was a really great show. 
Then three months after I went to Bloom- 
ington for the first time. About a year ago 


Chris asked me to join the band playing 
small instruments fora Plan-lt-X tour they 
were doing. 

C: Through a series of strange events 
I owed Pascal one big adventure. We 
were going to have a big adventure in 
Europe but then it all fell apart. He really 
wanted to come to the US to be part of 
the Plan-lt-X Fest tour with the bus, and 
35 people on a school bus for 30 days. 

I knew there was noway for him to come 
along as a roadie, because we already 
had six people working on that tour and 
no-one else was allowed to bring other 
people. If you wanted to bring someone 
you had to make them part of your band 
- a lot of people did. We added Pascal, 
and it worked out really great. 

LH: Did you play small instruments 
before you joined the band or did you 
learn after? 

P: I learned after joining the band. I'm a 
bass guitarist originally. 

C: I told him there was no way he could 
do the tour unless it was with small instru- 
ments. So he bought a ukulele to learn for 
the band, and a friend had a concertina, 
which we thought would work well. 

LH: So it seems like lots of bands are 
doing acoustic punk or folk punk stuff at 
the moment and I was wondering why 
you thought that was? 

C: I think a lot of people have influ- 
enced people - obviously. Just like in 
Southampton last night they said that we 
were pretty much the first band that ever 
played acoustic there. It was the first time 
that they set up a house show when we 
played there. Since then, Jan who does 
shows there says he puts on almost one 
acoustic show per month now. 
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"We started playing acoustic out of necessity, so that we could tour lighter. At US 
shows we would arrive and there would be no PA, or the PA breaks, or the cops come. 
There's just a million things that can go wrong at electric shows in the US." 


I'm not saying the we single handedly in- 
fluenced people. I was influenced by our 
friend David Dondero. He came on tour 
with our electric band, the Devil is Electric, 
when we went on tour with This Bike is 
a Pipebomb. Pretty much no-one played 
just acoustic guitar - it seemed rare in 
2000. Every night he did better than both 
of our bands. And he was just a guy with 
a guitar. It was really inspirational. A lot 
of people were coming up to him, we'd 
hear him talking to people after the show, 
and they'd be saying, 'I play acoustically 
but I'd never dream of actually playing 
at a punk show. I think I'm going to start 
playing!' I think that people like him had 
a much bigger influence than some other 
bands that normally get referred to. 

I think once people realised that you 
could play a show without having equip- 
ment, without having to have a PA, with- 
out having to have a venue, that wouldn't 
be loud, and so you didn't have to worry 
about getting in to trouble. It opened 
up a whole new world of, 'Oh, we can 
do shows at my house!' That's the good 
element of it. There are tons of songwrit- 
ers at home writing songs, wishing they 
could find a drummer or a bass player. 
Now they're just like, 'Well, I think I'll go 
play,' and that's really cool. 

We started as Ghost Mice just so that 
we could tour in Europe. We wanted to 
be able to hitch hike because we knew 


we wouldn't be able to afford to rent a 
vehicle. So that first tour we saved up for 
tickets; I brought $400 with me for 68 
days, between the two of us, so we were 
really counting on actually having the 
shows work out. 

H: But we had no idea. 

C: We started playing acoustic out of 
necessity, so that we could tour lighter. 
At US shows we would arrive and there 
would be no PA, or the PA breaks, or the 
cops come. There's just a million things 
that can qo wronq at electric shows in 
the US. 

H: You just end up thinking, 'Oh I wish I 
could play acoustic right now'. 

LH: Where did the idea for the Plan-lt-X 
Fest come from? 

C: The first one I think was mostly just me 
and my friend Cathy. I remember saying, 
'I know fests are always a bad idea, but 
imagine if we have all the Plan-lt-X bands 
play one big show', then we just started 
talking about it. I got really excited about 
it, and somehow started to do it, with the 
intent not to make it like another boring 
music fest. It worked really well. We had 
32 bands over two days. Made $6,000 
for a local charity, and there were no 
problems whatsoever, and everyone who 
was there said it was like their best experi- 
ence. I think it was because we tried to 
make it different. 

I read an article about the Warped tour 


and Bad Religion justifying playing a show 
that has a marines recruiting table at it, 
and then saying the generic, horrible, 
argument that I have never agreed with, 
which is that you have to make some 
compromises to get your message out 
to more people. It's complete bullshit. 
It just pissed me off so bad. The original 
plan was to actually follow the Warped 
Tour in our bus. To do $5 or $1 0 shows 
everywhere in the same towns but at a DIY 
space and actually campaigning outside 
the Warped Tour to get people to not go 
there, and to explain why and tell them, 
'Hey, there's a real punk scene, and you 
guys can be a member of it, not just a 
spectator of this fake punk scene'. 

Our dream was to go with it and offer an 
alternative to it. Then we looked at their 
drives - we waited until they posted their 
dates - but because they could afford to, 
[they] were going from Denver, Colorado 
to Chicago or something, drives that are 
28 hours. We weren't going to do that. 
That's ridiculous! We changed our dates 
around and made it more reasonable. 
The idea was to show that we could do 
a traveling tour, with a lot of bands and 
make it completely different than that 
kind of bullshit. 

I swore I wasn't going to do one this year 
but then I thought of the idea of the sum- 
mer-camp style thing. My dream with this 
one is that since everyone is going to be 
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"I guess that the common theme is kind of nerdy, you know? I like to refer to it as the 
nerd scene. Kids in like red hooded sweatshirts, with a couple of home made patches 

on them." 


in town that little bit longer they'll have 
more time to hang out and get to know 
each other and make friends. Since you're 
taking classes with people you're going to 
be spending a few hours a day in a small, 
more intimate setting with strangers and 
learning something together, and hope- 
fully doing some hands on work together. 
You go to classes, you hang out, you learn 
stuff and then if you want to, you can go 
to the punk show at night. 

LH: Wasn't there the Crimethlnc 
convergence at one of the earlier ones? 
How did that work out? 

C: It was kind of messy. Basically, some 
Crimethlnc people wrote me and asked 
me about it, and I said, 'Yeah, sounds 
cool, I'd love to combine the things'. 
There's a big separation because a lot 
of people in the US scene don't like the 
'Crimethlnc' kids because they tend to 
attract a bunch of undesirable traveling 
punks who have knives and dogs, are 
drunk all the time, you know. And come 
to your town and are like, 'Where's the 
Barnes and Noble we're going to steal 
some shit!' And then they go out and 
create kind of a bad image for your local 
punk scene. They might do something 
that might get security to crack down, 
you know? Some of them are responsi- 
ble, but some of them are so amazingly 
un-responsible that they just create a bad 
image for the whole scene. 

H: I think there's just a few people who 
wreck it. 

C: It wasn't organised. Neither party 
talked to each other, and we were on 
tour on the bus and it wasn't a concern 
because we were being told that it was 
being worked out. No-one did any co- 
ordinating. They wanted to have a march 


against this horrible Interstate, 1-69, that 
they're building through Bloomington. 
They're ripping up farm land and doing 
really horrible stuff like that. We supported 
the idea of having a protest and a march, 
but they wanted to do it after the show, 
and most of the people in town and on 
the tour were against that because we 
didn't want it to be a direct link. It was 
kind of this feeling that they were exploit- 
ing our crowd, and trying to soak up this 
energy of a lot of young kids, and young 
kids who had never done protesting, 
and would probably just get arrested, 
and their parents might get really upset, 
which might just turn them off the whole 
underground scene. Besides the fact that 
a midnight march wouldn't have that 
much of an impact. 

H: A midnight march in a small town: 
that's not going to do anything. 

C: There's no traffic, and there's no-one 
to see them. We said, 'We don't want 
there to be a march'. They took a stance 
saying, 'Well we're going to do it any- 
way'. That caused a lot of tension. Some 
people got really bent out of shape, on 
both sides, over it. 

H: There was also some stuff that hap- 
pened as well before we got back into 
town. I don't even know who it was, but 
out of town kids, spray-painting on the 
library. 

C: Just really dumb stuff, like spray-paint- 
ing on the public library, which is a really 
awesome place. 

H: And just really stupid graffiti as well, 
which just makes it hard for us who live 
in our town. 

C: It insults graffiti artists! We have good 
graffiti, and people make stencils, and if 
they write something, they write something 


semi-intelligent usually. It's not intelligent, 
it's not interesting and it just makes graf- 
fiti artists look bad. Then other local kids 
were getting stopped by the cops because 
they matched the description of people 
who were stealing or breaking things. I 
think the town just got really insulted. 

I think people just felt a little bit invaded 
that these out of town kids came and 
started fucking up their town. You know, 
our town doesn't really need to get fucked 
up. it's a nice town and the local busi- 
nesses and the downtown area supports 
the punks and the scene. We've never 
had problems. 

H: So many of our friends are involved 
in the community, and are doing all of 
these amazing city projects like our local 
bookstore, our local free food centre. 

C: You could go to a town and it might 
deserve to get fucked up but Bloomington 
really doesn't deserve to get fucked up. 
H: The whole thing, I think, was a big 
misunderstanding between a few people 
doing stupid stuff. 

C: Mostly I just spent the time trying to 
clarify the point that there were no Plan-lt- 
X kids and there were no Crimethlnc kids. 
We're all in the same punk scene except 
for a few irresponsible people that fucked 
it up. Because a lot of kids were there for 
both. People kept discussing it saying, 'I 
came for both, I didn't know there was a 
problem. I didn't know you guys were en- 
emies'. 'We're not enemies; and it's good 
that you came for both things. I hope that 
you're having a good time'. There was 
confusion, and misunderstanding. 

LH: That's interesting what you said 
about the Crimethlnc and punk scenes 
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being quite separated. I always got the 
impression that the anarchist scene and 
punk scene was much closer mashed in 
the States than it is over here. 

C: I would say that there's just a hundred 
different scenes in the US, basically. I 
would almost say that we're part of the 
Plan-lt-X scene. Its become isolated a 
little bit because people say 'Plan-lt-X' 
bands, and other bands are referred to 
in reviews as, 'Sounding like Plan-lt-X 
bands'. I've seen, 'They have a Plan-lt-X 
attitude'. I don't know what that means 
since we have serious solo song-writers, 
we have sloppy pop-punk bands that sing 
about video games. I don't know what the 
sound is, except I guess that the common 
theme is kind of nerdy, you know? I like to 
refer to it as the nerd scene. Kids in like 
red hooded sweatshirts, with a couple of 
home made patches on them. There's 
not much black, there's not many crust 
[trousers]. It still crosses over sometimes. 

I would say even that the anarchist scene, 
or the serious activist scene, is even sepa- 
rate from the Crimethlnc scene. There are 
just a lot of different scenes. 

H: The whole scene thing really confuses 
me. There are kids who like different things 
but we all have similar ideas and goals. 

LH: It's a weird form of identification. 
C: But Crimethlnc basically had this 
explosion where it got really huge and 
then got a little bit self-righteous, which 
turned people off of it. The Evasion 
book stormed up a lot of bad press for 
Crimethlnc, especially his statement, 
'Homelessness: if you're not having fun, 
you're not doing it right.' I think that was 
probably the worse statement related 
to Crimethlnc. Especially coming from 
a middle-class white kid. Most of the 
people that are homeless aren't doing it 
by choice and have no alternative, and 
can't just 'go back'. Because no matter 
what we do we can 'go back', back to the 
real world. Even if it just means getting 
a job, and getting an apartment. That's 
easy if you don't have a criminal record 
and you're white. 


H: Right, and some of the homeless folks 
are people who got kicked out of mental 
institutions. In the United States all the 
mental institutions have been closed 
down. Back in the 80s they just shut down 
these spaces and kicked people out. How 
can you tell someone like that, 'Oh yeah 
just get over your psychosis disorder and 
have fun'. All those people end up either 
in jail or further disadvantaged. It's just 
a horrible statement. 

C: For the record I like Crimethlnc. I like 
the literature, and the bands that are 
involved with it. They have a lot of good 
ideas and they do inspire kids to get in- 
terested. And I think depending on what 
stage you're in in like learning about the 
world it can be a really, really useful to 
bump into Crimethlnc literature. 

LH: What are your thoughts on Heartat- 
taCk finishing? In terms of the fact that 
a lot of people seem to have stopped 
reading zines, or seeing zines as being 
important. I was wondering whether 
you thought that was true? 

C: I guess people are reading fewer zines, 
just because there's so much internet stuff 
happening. It seemed like it was really 
hard to get people to actually buy a zine. 

I remember when Maximum Rock N Roll 
was really important, me and Sam, who 
founded Plan-lt-X with me, were always 
really excited when we found out it was 
time for the new issue. You would get 
it, and look through it and read the ads 
mostly just to see what other bands were 
doing. Then you'd read the reviews and 
see what new records were out. That 
was the source for finding out about new 
releases. It was really exciting. 

H: I remember those days. 

C: It seems sad, I liked their vibe. They 
had a pretty good vibe about knowing 
what was actually, currently going on 
in the touring band punk scene. I think 
that's just dying down now. I don't think 
there are many kids [buying MRR] in their 
small town. They're surfing the internet 
instead now. 

H: See, I' m not sure. 


C: I never hear any kids talking about 
Maximum Rock N Roll anymore. I even 
talk to young kids now and you say 
something about Maximum Rock N Roll 
and they don't know what you're talk- 
ing about. It does seem that zines are 
in danger. 

H: I wonder because there's still a lot of 
people still making zines. 

C: I think if a zine keeps a really personal 
flair I think it will last because then it's 
literature, and not news. You're not going 
to find that as easily on the internet, and 
you can't get the craftiness or the art of the 
zine. The craftiness and art is the think that 
I think can really keep zines going. 

P: Yeah. I don't really read big zines, like 
Maximum Rock N Roll anymore. I'm just 
not interested in reviews anymore. 

C: I like to see my friend's reviews and see 
what people think about them. 

H: I really enjoy reading a personal zine 
by my friend. I think it's really exciting to 
get their zine. 

C: It's sad to see HeartattaCk go, obvi- 
ously. We were hanging out with Dave 
when Fracture was ending, too. When we 
came across on our first tour they were 
doing their last issue of Fracture, and just 
explaining that they weren't going to do 
it anymore, and it felt sad. 

H: It's always hard to see something go 
that's been around for so long. I hope 
people continue [making zines]. Because 
I'm not really part of the internet genera- 
tion, so in my mind I still think of people 
being excited about doing zines. I don't 
know, but I don't know if it's changing to 
be a bit different. © 


Ghost Mice CDs are available through Plan-It'X 
Records, www. plan -i t-x. com . They’ve just released a 
collection of songs through Valiant Death records (www. 
valiantdeath.com) called Collection One: Fairy Battle. 

Hannah volunteers at the Buffalo Field Campaign, 
which is a group dedicated to stopping the slaughter 
of the last wild buffalo. She ’d like people to visit www. 
buffalofieldcampaign.org to find out more information 
about the situation! 
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"Punk rock itself should be some sort of counterculture anyway. It 
shouldn't just be some subculture that's ranked along 'hard rock' and 
'acid rock' or something like that." - itch 


Interview and artwork by: Edd - edd@rnzine.co.uk 

I remember when I first caught Jamie 
and Itch playing as King Blues. I was 
impressed, but I wasn't blown away. For 
whatever reason I then managed to go al- 
most a year without seeing them play live, 
until Paul from Black Tax put them on with 
This Bike is a Pipe Bomb. That was when 
I was blown away - along with everyone 
else in the audience. Having developed 
into a four piece, they had refined their 
style and become something amazingly 
original. Swaggering hooks, bumped up 
against ska throwbacks, and all backed 
up by Itch's distinctive vocals. Clearly time 
to get them sat down to chat about their 
thoughts on life I travelled round to King 
Blues HQ in late June to have a chat with 
Itch (ukulele), Jamie (guitar), Fruitbag 
(guitar), and Johnny (bass). 

LH: Why did you guys decide to play 
acoustic? 

I: I kept trying to start bands for about 
a year. I was trying to start a band with 
different people and ended up very 
frustrated, getting let down by people. I 
decided that I wanted to do it myself. Then 
I realised I was a terrible guitarist and had 
to get other people in. Then we were just 
jamming one day, the four of us, and it 
worked. It just had a nicer vibe to it, so 
we just carried it on like that. 

J: Keeping it acoustic means that we can 
pretty much play anywhere, rehearse 
anywhere and do what we want. 

LH: How have you found playing shows? 
Acoustic seems to be getting more popu- 
lar but it's still a bit unknown. 

I: Setting up shows was originally very 
hard because there was no-one really 
doing acoustic stuff in London. 

J: If you were a two-piece acoustic act as 
well, people would just see us as a novelty 
act and think, 'Oh, we can put them on 
between bands,' or 'We can put them 
on first'. It was really frustrating in that 


sense as well. 

I: We had to book ourselves. We're not 
the kind of band who if they're not getting 
gigs they won't play gigs, we'll go out and 
book our own. Then once people saw it, 
and saw we weren't just a normal acoustic 
band, they came back for more. 

Johnny: What I like about the acoustic 
thing is that as soon as you step onto the 
stage with an acoustic, people automati- 
cally have some kind of misconception 
about what you're going to play. After 
you've played they're always quite sur- 
prised. 

LH: So what are your thoughts on the 
'London scene' at the moment? If there 
is such a thing, being that London is 
such a big town. 

I: There isn't really a London scene. 
There's loads of scenes within London, 
which is a shame because they're so 
divided. But they seem to be thriving. I 
don't know so much about the hardcore 
scene, but the squat punk scene is really 
great and the activist scene is also pretty 
cool to play in, because you're playing 
to a different crowd. Sometimes you're 
playing to crazy hippies on mushrooms, 
and other times you're playing to older 
hippies who are sat down. If we play with 
old school punk bands we go down well 
and we've kind of been accepted by all 
the different scenes. 

J: It's quite nice for us because of the 
style that we play and who we are, we 
don't get pigeon-holed into one certain 
London scene. We get out there and we 
can play with any punk band, hippy band, 
hardcore band, ska band and we get to 
see all these other bands that we wouldn't 
normally see. I wouldn't normally go to 
these shows, and see what's going on 
around there and that's really cool. 

LH: So what's it like living in London, 
just in general? 


I: You love it and you hate it. When you're 
away from it, you want to be here, and 
when you're here you want to be away 
from it. That's how it's been for me, 
forever. 

J: It's pretty cool living here, and I've lived 
here all my life. The second you leave and 
go somewhere you think, 'Oh, I could 
easily live here, and the people are so 
much nicer'. But after a week you just 
want to go back to London. 

John: It's like anywhere, it's what you 
make of it. The first time I came to London 
I thought it was a shit-hole. Everyone was 
really miserable, you'd walk into shop 
doors and no-one would smile. After 
about six months I left and went back to 
Newcastle. Then I ended up coming back 
down, and this time it's like it's almost 
a completely different place. You bump 
into people, and you meet people and 
it's about finding your type of people in 
London. As soon as you've found your 
little corner you make it yours. 

John: I had a friend who bought one of 
her friends over from America. She was 
really looking forward to it. But after two 
days she was sat in the bar just crying 
because she found it really intimidating 
at how fast paced it was. 

I: It is hectic. 

John: It's a scary city to move into. I 
remember that. 

LH: What are your thoughts about how 
the punk scene and the political scene 
have always felt really separate? 

I: Political kids have no good reason for 
getting into punk. With punk kids they 
sing songs about politics and it's cool 
that they get their eyes opened up to 
a certain extent but then they get on a 
street that somehow they're better, and 
they point their finger at other people 
saying, 'Oh they don't do this', or, 'They 
don't do that' rather than actually taking 
action themselves. We did want to bridge 
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that gap, and that was a conscious thing. 
That's why we want to do the sound 
system where we can get punk kids who 
would normally come along to punk gigs, 
down to protests, just to get them to see 
what it's like. I'm sure they'd have a good 
time, and open their eyes a lot. That's the 
plan, to get them down, and then they can 
make of it what they will. 

J: It wasn't really until I was in this band 
that I started realising that a single person 
can actually do something and try to 
make a difference. Being a punk kid, and 
listening to these records I had a social 
conscience but I didn't really know where 
to go with it. I didn't really know what I 
could do with it. We want to open those 
kids eyes a bit and be like, 'Come down 
and take part rather than just singing 
along to the words'. For me, it was kind 
of scary to be a young punk kid. I didn't 
really know much about politics. It's 
just a case of having bands, any bands, 
bands like us, to turn around and say to 
people, 'Come down, and take part and 
take action'. 

I: We need to go out and not just preach 
to the converted as well. You can't 
just play in squats. You've got to play 
everywhere. You've got to play to 'real' 
people not just 'punk' kids, and not just 
'political' people. Punk rock itself should 
be some sort of counterculture anyway. It 
shouldn't just be some subculture that's 
ranked along 'hard rock' and 'acid rock' 
or something like that. It should be some- 
thing that actually means something, that 
actually makes a stand and is more than 
just about music. 

J: The music is just a very, very small 
part of it. 

LH: How was the Gogol Bordello 
tour? 

All: Amazing. 

I: We'd never played to that many people. 
They were on a sellout tour. It was only 


three dates, but every night was sold out 
and we went down really, really well. 
There were times when it was tough and 
people didn't really know what to make of 
us because we were the first band on and 
people didn't really want to watch us. But 
by the end everyone was singing along. 
It was really cool and inspiring to be 
with Babar Luck again. It was cool to be 
around [Gogol Bordello] as well because 
they're proper old school musicians, and 
they know what they're doing. 

John: They're one of the best live bands 
I've seen in fucking ages. 

J: It was really weird being in that situ- 
ation. Especially at Koko, because that 
used to be the Camden Palace. That was 
where I went from the years of 1 2 to 1 7, 
until it changed. I went there religiously 
and then to walk out on the stage. You 
think, 'Oh, well we're the first band on, 
there's not going to be anyone watching,' 
and we walked out; it was packed to the 
back and up at the top as well. It was 
probably the scariest thing I've done. I 
could have run away at that point. 

FB: It was a bit intense. I walked on-stage 
and didn't really look up. As I started 
playing I looked up and saw these five 
floors of people staring at us. 

I: It was good getting to play to indie kids 
too, because we've never had a chance to 
play to indie kids before. We went down 
well as well to. It's always nice to play to 
completely new people. 

LH: So do you have any crazy stories 
from that tour or other tours? 

I: Well that was only our second tour. 
We did our first one back to back with 
that one, with Babar Luck. Which was 
England and Scotland. We broke down 
in Carlisle. We had one free tow, and 
we had the option of either being towed 
back to London, or getting towed up to 
Glasgow to our gig up there, and then 
figure it out from there. Stupidly, well not 


stupidly, we went up to Glasgow to do 
the gig. It was a wicked gig. 

John: Strange turning up on the back of 
a tow truck though. 

I: Then we ended up stranded in Scotland 
for a week. 

J: We ended up doing some cool stuff 
though. 

I: When we were there we recorded, and 
did a bunch of house shows. Up in Scot- 
land they have this thing where you can't 
smoke in pubs. After every band finishes 
people come outside. There was some 
hardcore gig and we just went up and 
played to people on their fag break. 

J: On our way back to London we broke 
down again and had to get towed home. 
That was pretty fun. No, wait that wasn't 
fun at all. 

John: 14 hours on a National Express 
[coach] that's all I'm saying. 

LH: Do you think as a punk community 
we put ourselves down, and get overly 
pessimistic about what it is we've actu- 
ally done? 

I: Constantly. I think that all the bad points 
that are raised are valid to a point and 
they all have their place. But we definitely 
don't give ourselves the credit. I think 
that's a British thing, maybe? We're there 
to put people down and not big people 
up. That's how British culture works. The 
punk scene has done an awful lot more 
than the punk kids give themselves credit 
for. You see youth on the TV all the time, 
and it's only ever negative messages. Like 
Bill Bailey says, you never get a positive 
news story. You'll see a documentary 
about Nazi skinheads but you won't see 
ones about punk kids putting a benefit 
on. © 


King Blues ’ debut CD, Under The Fog, is out now on 
Household Name records. For the story about their 
Status Quo defeating antics read Itch's column in this 
issue of Last Hours. 
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No Substance, Solo Artist, Gordon Gano's Army, At The Library Records 


Interview by: Phil Choke word - philchokeword@aol.com 


F or a while, it seemed like No Sub- 
stance played every Southampton 
show. Every time I saw them, they 
were somehow faster and more frantic. 
They always made me think of Jerry's 
Kids, not because they sounded like 
them particularly but because it always 
felt like they were on a knife's edge and 
in danger of falling off in to some kind of 
sloppy out of time mess. Somehow, they 
never did though. They just got faster 
and catchier. Fast forward a few years 
and a few beers, and frontman Russ has 
toured the US once playing solo and with 
Gordon Gano's Army and started his own 
label. He's also currently on a solo tour 
of America and by the time you read this, 
will probably have finished touring Europe 
with No Substance. It's weird sometimes 
when you actually look at your friend's 
punk rock CV. In the same way you don't 
always pay as much attention to their 
bands after you've seen them a dozen 
times, sometimes it's easy to forgot that 
the people around you have achieved so 
much in such a short time. 

LH: Who are you? Why do you think 
I'm interviewing you? 

Russ Substance: I am Russ Substance. I 
play acoustic songs and I'm in No Sub- 
stance and Gordon Gano's Army. I think 
you're probably just as bored as I am. 

LH: What's Garden-core? Everyone 
knows there's nothing punk about 
acoustic guitars. Are you a hippy? You 
don't have a beard! 

RS: I'm getting a beard. It's coming on, 


man. You'll see in July. Garden-core is the 
act of gathering some friends in a garden, 
hanging out, having a beer or two, maybe 
a barbecue and playing some songs for 
each other. I think it's pretty punk. It can 
happen anywhere at any time and you 
don't need to rely on electricity or fancy 
equipment. If it rains you can go inside. 
You can relay stories to each other, talk 
about feelings or sing political songs, and 
actually hear the words! I think it's a really 
personal and meaningful way of interact- 
ing. Am I a hippy? You tell me. 

LH: I think you sound very English, a 
bit like Billy Bragg. Was it a conscious 
effort not to sound American? 

RS: Why thanks. I like Billy Bragg a lot. 
He's a pretty big hero of mine. I don't 
intentionally sound English, it's not a 
matter of nationalistic pride. It's just my 
voice. It confuses me when people put on 
American accents. I guess if all you listen 
to is American music it can happen. But 
the overwhelming majority of my record 
collection is American. I say sing how you 
naturally sing. Hope for the best. 

LH: What about your record label? Why 
are you going to release your solo stuff 
yourself? 

RS: Well I have always wanted a label. 
So I started At The Library records. I think 
it's a nice way to hold together the things 
I am doing. A lot of the time I do all the 
things a label does (artwork, photocopy- 
ing, CD-burning, cutting, folding) But the 
only thing I don't do is put the money in. 
So that's all I did with my latest CD. And 


it's fun. It gives me something to do with 
my life, something productive. One more 
distraction to think about when I am at 
work. Another adventure. 

LH: Why do you release most of your 
music on CD-R? Why not release them 
on a proper format? 

RS: CD-Rs are cheap! And easy! I know 
they may not look as professional as 
proper CDs but when was punk rock 
about looking professional? I think you 
can make them look fantastic with a bit 
of effort and creativity. If the cost of mak- 
ing the CDs is cheap, then you can sell 
them for cheaper. No one gets ripped off 
and you can focus more on the music 
and less on the money. It shouldn't be 
about money and releasing on CD-R's 
helps this. It's also convenient when I'm 
on tour. Right now I am on tour. I made 
100 CD-Rs on a laptop, copied covers 
and inserts at a copy shop and bought 
some slip wallets. It's really nice. And 
really DIY. 

LH: Tell me an interesting tour story I'd 
rather forget. 

RS: Well there was that one night in 
Pensacola when we got drunk, went to 
the beach and swam in the sea in our 
pants. We couldn't sleep at the girl's 
house because she had a gas leak so we 
slept on the bus. We woke up covered in 
sand and salt, hungover, dry mouthed 
in the hottest southern heat I have ever 
known. The roughest I felt on tour by far. 
You freaking out at customs because you 
couldn't fill out the forms left handed. Rich 
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flipping off that guy in New York, mid 
song because he thought he was taking 
the piss out of him, and it turning out to 
be the guy whose house we were staying 
at. I'm sure there's more. 

LH: Why have you got a new bassist 
for No Substance? Who is he? What 
happened to the old one? 

RS: Ooh, gossip! Well, Steve had been 
our friend for years. He was in the band 
since the start. It's a real shame. We just 
started to drift. He got more and more 
into other musical styles and drugs. And 
we were getting a bit more serious. It just 
started to really, really not work. Tony is 
a good dude. He couldn't play bass but 
he was the right person for the job. We 
met him at the G8 protests in Scotland 
so that's a good start. He's dedicated, 
interested and he's into the music. He's 
pretty much taught himself in about three 
months to play bass. 

LH: How did you manage to get a 
European tour? Where are you going? 
Do you plan on getting drunk and 
drawing on your face with marker pen 


"Garden-core is the act of gathering some friends in 
a garden, hanging out, having a beer or two, maybe 
a barbecue and playing some songs for each other. I 

think it's pretty punk." 


there too? 

RS: I'm going to be on best behaviour. 
I'm booking the whole tour myself. I got 
a letter one day from a kid in Greece 
called Orestis. He said he loves our 
band and we should come to Greece. I 
thought, 'Yeah, I wish,' but the seed was 
already planted. One month and a few 
calls later and I'm sending 50 emails a 
day. It's part nightmare and part fantastic. 
It's such hard work, but it will all be worth 
it. We're going down through France 
and Italy to Croatia, Serbia, Macedonia 
and Greece. Then back up. We bought 
ourselves a sweet red van and hopefully 
it'll last. Fingers crossed. 

LH: You went to the G8 protests last 
year, but did you buy that Live Aid 
single? If not, is it because you don't 
really care about Making Poverty His- 
tory and just wanted to wear black and 
fight the coppers? 

RS: Something like that. Nah, seriously. I 
don't see how investing in a single is go- 
ing to make any real changes. It seems 
like more of a distraction than anything 
else. I guess it comes down to the old 


reformist/ revolutionary argument. I am 
not saying that I am changing the world 
by what I am doing, but I am doing what 
I believe in and giving it a shot. I under- 
stand others want to buy a single, wear 
a wrist band and vote Green but that's 
not for me. If it's a choice of getting on 
your knees and begging for change or 
standing up and demanding it then I 
choose standing up on your own two 
feet every time. 

LH: Class War or The Morning Star? 
Fifteen or Crimpshine? Bukowski or 
Kerouac? Punks or skins? Merrydown 
or that odd pear cider thingy you get 
Weatherspoons? 

RS: No war but the class war! Crimpshrine, 
except Fifteen's album 'Lucky' which is 
awesome! Bukowski, because he has 
more than one good book! Punks and 
skins, come on in! Neither - Weston's Jug 
'o Scrumpy! @ 

www.atthelihraryrecords.co. uk, www.nosubstance. 
co.uk, www.myspace.com/russsubstance, www. 
myspace.com/thenancyreagans. Russ Substance, PO 
Box 1398, Southampton, Hants, S016 9WX, UK. 
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DAVID 

GRAEBER 

A TRULY RADICAL ACADEMIC 


Interview by: Edd Baldry and Antonis Vradis - edd@rnzine.co.uk 


D avid Graeber is both an anar- 
chist and an anthropologist. In 
May 2005 the Yale anthropology 
department, where he taught, decided 
not to renew his contract. Due to his 
outstanding academic record it's hard 
to see the dismissal as anything other 
than politically motivated. We had the 
privilege of meeting, and interviewing 
David Graeber, when he came to London 
to give a paper at the Malinowski lecture 
at the LSE. Whilst here he gave a talk to 
a group of 120 people at the Square 
social centre along with a series of other 
professors, discussing the corporatisation 
of universities. We spoke to him before- 
hand, giving him a warm up before the 
main event! 

LH: Do you want to talk briefly about the 
controversy surrounding Yale, and their 
decision not to re-employ you? 

DG: There's a peculiar custom in 
academia, at least in the United States, I 
don't know whether it's true here, that if 
people do horrible evil, unethical things to 
you that's not very nice. But if you publicly 
state it, you're the one that gets in trou- 
ble. This is one of the most reactionary 
customs one could possibly think of but it 
does seem to be enforced. It's the kind of 
thing that nobody themselves claims to be 
responsible for, but if they didn't believe 
in it, then of course it wouldn't exist - I 
mean that's how taboos are. 

Perhaps the short version is that I got 
caught in the middle of a series of politi- 
cal problems. The interesting things about 
what happened at Yale is that I'll never 
really know exactly what happened. 

Yale is organised as a very feudal institu- 


tion. It's extremely hierarchical. In a lot 
of ways what happened to me can be 
considered as a case-study of the evils 
of hierachy itself. When you have certain 
people who are completely unaccount- 
able, and can do anything, and others 
who have no power at all, even when 
the vast majority of the people in the 
dominant position are perfectly decent 
human beings, all it takes is one or two, 
and there's really nothing can be done 
about it. It's a strange dynamic that starts 
to form. 

In my case what seems to have happened, 
is that I was junior faculty at Yale. The 
thing you have to bear in mind about 
Yale is that junior faculty almost never get 
tender - it's a system where they exploit 
you for ten years, and then they get rid 
of you, though they're very nice to you 
whilst they exploit you. If you have to be 
exploited by someone for ten years that's 
one of the best deals that you can get. 

I assumed that's what you do there; you 
publish a lot, you teach a lot, you try 
and raise the standing of the department 
especially since a lot of the senior faculty 
aren't doing a lot of publishing. That's 
pretty standard in Ivy League schools, 
and then they kick you out. That's fine, 
I'd accepted that. But I got caught in 
a situation where what was happening 
was so flagrantly political. The students 
in particular saw it as obviously political 
and specifically directed at them that I was 
almost morally bound when the student's 
asked me whether I would give them the 
go-ahead to fight it, and politically I had 
to say, 'Okay'. 

I began to realise there was a problem 


immediately after the World Economic Fo- 
rum. Right after 9/1 1 the World Economic 
Forum was moved to New York, and activ- 
ists in New York had to patch something 
up very quickly, which was very difficult to 
do considering we were already trauma- 
tised by the events. Living in New York, 
most of us were there when it happened. 

I was on sabbatical that year, ostensibly 
doing research on direct action, which I 
had been involved with for a long time 
already. Things like The Direct Actions 
Network, New York Reclaim The Streets 
for a while, a NY Ya Basta! and various 
other projects like that. I was mostly work- 
ing with the anti-capitalist convergence; 

I later discovered that some members of 
my department were actually attending 
the World Economic Forum, while we 
were besieging them inside. 

When I got back from my sabbatical year 
suddenly people were treating me very 
differently. Yale isn't a warm, cohesive 
sort of place, so I wasn't exactly expect- 
ing, 'Welcome back' after my sabbatical, 
but, 'Hello' didn't seem unreasonable. 
And I wasn't getting that. People were 
passing me in the hall pretending that I 
wasn't there. 

After that everything went downhill. Es- 
sentially there's this rubber stamping 
promotion to something called 'Term 
Associate', which you get before you 
come up for tender, and everybody gets 
that. People tried to hijack me at that 
point. They couldn't really base it on 
my scholarship because we had outside 
evaluation on that. They couldn't say 
much about my teaching because we had 
student evaluations, so they had to say, 
'Well he never does committee work'. 
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"When I got back from my sab- 
batical year suddenly people were 
treating me very differently. Yale isn't 
a warm, cohesive sort of place, so I 
wasn't exactly expecting, 'Welcome 
back' after my sabbatical, but, 
'Hello' didn't seem unreasonable." 


Considering that they wouldn't give me 
committee work that's hardly surprising. 
They made up a whole load of things, 
claiming that I was late with my grades, 
which was completely untrue. It was six 
months later before I even got to find out 
what they were saying about me. Not only 
are you not allowed to face your accuser, 
you're not even allowed to find out what 
the accusation is. 

There's all these things that I've heard 
all my life, about how you have the right 
to be tried by a jury of your peers and 
you have a right to face your accuser. 
After a while of going through this at 
Yale I realised why those concepts had 
been created. What Yale has is actually 
the old medieval system, which all those 
people were revolting against. At Yale 
you were only allowed to be tried by your 
hierarchical superiors. Not only are you 
not allowed to face your accuser you 
can't find out what they've accused you 
of. Anyone who tells you can actually get 
into trouble themselves. 

They [Yale] took it to the Dean, and the 


Dean said, 'When was he warned about 
his behaviour?' To which they responded, 
'What, warned?!' They couldn't really get 
rid of me since the Dean said, 'No, you 
can't do that, you have to at least warn 
somebody'. 

They wrote up a letter, and asked the 
head of the committee to write a letter 
accusing me of various things. The head 
of the committee was so pissed off that 
he refused to do it for six months, but 
eventually something was patched to- 
gether, which essentially said I was late a 
lot, there were tardiness issues, and that 
I was unreliable. 

At the time I thought, 'Well that's odd, 
how would they know I was unreliable? 
They've never asked me to do anything.' 
But of course the word unreliable has 
other meanings. 

A problem for Yale is that they have a 
graduate student unionisation drive. 
The Graduate Employees and Students 
Organisation, or GESO, has been try- 
ing to unionise for the past twelve years 


now. The university absolutely refuses to 
speak to them, and in the anthropology 
department there's a particularly bitter 
division. A lot of the senior faculty hate 
GESO with an infinite passion. For the 
most part I tried to stay out of it. My idea 
was to just be an activist in New York and 
a scholar in New Haven. I figured that the 
way that it works in the university is that 
they don't care what your politics are so 
longer as you're willing to be a hypocrite 
about them. So long as you're willing to 
go along with the hierarchy at the univer- 
sity, the rest is your own business. At least 
that's what I thought - maybe ten years 
ago that would have been true. 

At Yale they just couldn't believe that 
someone with my kind of politics wouldn't 
be an ardent union supporter. They put 
me in the position where I had to chose 
sides. They actually chose one of my stu- 
dents, a very brilliant graduate student, 
who was also one of the key organisers 
for GESO, and made up some pretext 
to kick her out of the program, wanting 
to see if I would go along. Of course I 
wouldn't. We managed to save her, but 
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srything that 

they had at me, and were finally able to 
drive me out. 

LH : It seems that across a lot of academia 
in the States, there's an attempt to get 
rid of people who are perceived as hav- 
ing 'radical' politics. Do you think that 
your experience fit in with that? Do you 
think there's a culture within the States 
at the moment, that you can pick on the 
radicals safely? 

DG: Absolutely. That happens whenever 
you have a war. That's one of the reasons 
why it's desirable for some people to cre- 
ate some kind permanent global warfare. 
It was more a desire to attack domestic 
enemies, and the anti-capitalist move- 
ment than it was against the convenient 
excuse they came up with. Being able 
to say you're at war allows you to do 
all sorts of things, and simply creates an 
environment in which people think they 
can get away with things, that they would 
never have been able to do otherwise. I 
don't know how much there's some sort 
of central co-ordination, though there 
are groups who I think are trying to do 
that, I don't think that had much to do 
with my case though. It's true that during 
the World Economic Forum there was a 
letter writing campaign by reactionary 
Yale alumni. They all started writing letters 
saying, 'How can you have an anarchist 
in your department?' 

I got bounced a few of those at the time, 
though I don't know how many there 
were in total, or how much of an influ- 
ence it was. But, yes, there is definitely 
something going on [but] I think that the 
overall politics of the thing are complex 
and ambiguous, more so than most 
people realise. 

Ultimately I think that the right-wing likes 
the idea of having radical academics. I 
think that they like having people that 
sound off and don't do anything. They 
want them to be there because a lot of 
right-wing political strategy is built on this 
anti-intellectual populism. So if we didn't 
exist they'd almost have to invent us. I'm 
actually writing something about this at 


the moment. Especially amongst the white 
working class in middle-Americans who 
resent what they think of as the liberal 
elite. Which to a certain extent is a liberal 
elite, the analysis they have is not entirely 
without basis. 

They resent this liberal elite a lot more 
than they resent the economic elite. I 
think this is partly because they feel that 
the class barriers within the liberal elite 
are a lot higher. That is to say, if you're 
a truck driver in Nebraska you could 
imagine a scenario in which your son 
could become an Enron executive, it's not 
likely, but you could certainly conceive it. 
He could certainly see how his son might 
become rich. But there would just be no 
scenario that you could imagine under 
which your kid would become drama 
critic of the New York Times. Or even 
an international human rights lawyer. 
The barriers are much higher. I know 
this being a kid of working class parents 
who did get a liberal arts education, and 
then made it into the academic system. 
When I was in graduate school it was just 
uncanny that maybe 95% of the others 
were either children of doctors, lawyers, 
or other academics. 

Then there is the whole issue of unpaid in- 
ternship, which makes sure that if you do 
make it through somehow, and of course 
at this point you're a millions of dollars in 
debt, you then have to figure out a way 
to live in New York and work for nothing 
at all for two years to get into any sort of 
occupation. Whether that's to do with 
politics, or charity, or the arts, journalism. 
Anything! Anything, where you're not just 
doing it for the money, they won't pay you 
for the first two years. 

I realised this when I started thinking 
about how George Bush, the current one, 
ever managed to represent himself as a 
man of the people. It was something that 
completely confused me for years. Here's 
this guy where it has been said that only 
forty people need to die and he could 
be king of England! Whether that's true 
or not I don't know, but it probably isn't. 
Nonetheless, how anyone can take him 


as an ordinary guy? It dawned on me, 
it's because he acts like a guy who has 
never been to college. That seems to be 
the class divider. If you look at who votes 
liberal - left, such as it is in America, and 
who doesn't, it's those people who still 
see the higher educational system as a 
possible means of class-mobility who tend 
to vote left. Those people who have given 
up on that idea, and resent the hell out 
of anyone who still does will vote right, 
and that's the split. Within the working 
class there's this divide too, with white 
working class for the most part having 
given up on this system of mobility, whilst 
immigrants and African-Americans still 
largely see the higher education system as 
a possible means of climbing the ladder 
to higher things. 

LH: Going back to what you were talk- 
ing about with the radical academics 
do you think that the position separates 
you from ever being able to be taken 
seriously within a political dialogue? 
DG: I think it all depends on what po- 
litical dialogue. I mean there's political 
dialogues that I'm frozen out of, but I 
wouldn't want to be a part of those in 
a million years. What passes for main- 
stream political dialogue in the US is 
frightening. There are political debates 
that I think could be opened up, and one 
of them is the role of the social class in the 
first place. I'm trying to write about that, 
and how the Right has really been able to 
play the working class resentment more 
so than the left. I'm not here to provide 
ideas for the Democratic party - I think 
they're pathetic in every way - but I think 
it's worthwhile pointing these things out. 

There's other interesting debates that I 
think you could try to raise. During the 
Republic [National] Convention [2004] I 
was involved in the media strategy, and 
the things surrounding that. One of the 
things that we really wanted to empha- 
sise was the question of democracy. For 
some reason the people in United States 
are convinced that they lead the world in 
democracy. It's something that is taken 
for granted that nobody really thinks 
about what they're saying. The way that 
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"That is to say, if you're a truck driver in Nebraska 
you could imagine a scenario in which your son 
could become an Enron executive, it's not likely, but 
you could certainly conceive it. He could certainly 
see how his son might become rich. But there would 
just be no scenario that you could imagine under 
which your kid would become drama critic of the 
New York Times. Or even an international human 
rights lawyer. The barriers are much higher." 



I always put it is that during the 1950s 
when most countries just had single party, 
being a two-party system could be seen 
as something of an improvement. You 
know the fact that only about 50% of the 
population voted wasn't so bad when a 
lot of countries didn't have elections. 

What people don't seem to have done 
is realise that [in 2006] on almost any 
meaningful indicator the rest of the world 
has completely passed the US by. One of 
the reason that I think US foreign policy is 
so obsessed with China and the Middle 
East is because they're the only places 
you can go to in the world where they're 
less democratic than we are. Just take any 
random country - Hungary or Bolivia or 
whoever - and they're probably a whole 
lot more democratic than the USA is. 
But nobody seems to notice. How many 
people vote? How many political choices 
do they have? What the overturn rate is? 
How representative the government is? 
Iran has a higher percentage of women 
in parliament than the United States. 

The way that they cover it up is through a 
series of things. If you look at the democ- 
racy indicators they always work out a way 
to cook the books. For example, they just 
look at formal procedures and don't look 
at actual participation. But even there 
the American constitution looks pretty 
progressive for 1 789, but the world has 
moved on. They don't count participation, 
but they do count the corruption index; 
here America always comes out as being 
one of the least corrupt. Which is for one 
simple reason; it's not actually illegal to 
bribe politicians in America. In any other 
place these same practices would be 
considered corruption. 

I thought it would be very interesting to 
start a discussion about that [during the 
Republican National Convention]. But 
it's almost impossible. During the RNC 
we wrote editorials and sent them out, 
and it was as if we were screaming in the 
wind. No-one picked up anything from 
it, we just couldn't get it in any paper in 
America. I was thinking that perhaps now 


that the news about the repression that 
happened during RNC is coming out that 
it might mean something when a group of 
people try to ask the question, 'To what 
degree is America a democratic country 
when people get arrested for protesting 
immediately?' But we're still working on 
it. Those are the sort of questions that I 
think somebody in the position that I'm in 
can hopefully start a discussion about. It's 
possible that I might be able to. 

LH: During your period doing an eth- 
nography [a study] of direct action, 
what was your conclusion of it. 

DG: Well the conclusion had to do with 
the political ontology of violence and 
the political ontology of the imagination. 
Which is a fancy way of saying, 'Well 
what is it that people actually think of as 
really real.' When people say, 'Let's be 
realistic' what is that reality that they're 
referring to? 

One thing I realised that the conventional 
way that people talk in politics, reality 
means recognising violence. People talk 
about 'real' politics, or 'political-real- 
ists', and it's force. If you're involved 
in international relations and you're a 
political realist, that means you believe 
that nations will use whatever means nec- 
essary to pursue their interests. Of course 
nations are completely imaginary things. 
There's nothing real about a nation. The 
idea that nations can have interests is a 
complete fantasy. The only real thing is 
that we can blow something up. They can 
kill you so they're real! 

On the one hand if you look at the word 
force, there's a way people talk about 
politics, and that the 'State has a monop- 
oly on force.' People take all these terms 
from physics. Like the basic constituents of 
reality, and then they apply them to what 
people really mean when they say, 'State 
has a monopoly on force' . They don't 
mean force like gravity or something, they 
mean that they can come and beat you 
up. Threatening people with physical pain 
is the equivalent to the basic constituents 
of the universe. 


On the other hand it's always seemed that 
the right is based on a political ontology 
of violence, whilst the left has generally 
been based around the ontology of the 
imagination. The idea that the force 
behind most things is the force of crea- 
tivity, whether you're a Marxist and you 
believe in production, which of course 
comes out of a certain milieu [in the 1 9th 
Century] when people were talking about 
that within the workers movement. Or it 
comes from the ideas of artistic expres- 
sion, or romanticism, and is usually a mix 
between the idea that it's not the power 
to destroy things but the power to create 
things that's the most important and the 
most ultimately real, because it's where 
we come from. 

I actually came up with this idea when 
I was trying to work out why it is that 
police hate giant puppets. It's an amaz- 
ing phenomenon in America, I don't 
know whether its true here, but whenever 
you're planning an action the big thing is, 
'Where do we hide the puppets, so they 
don't destroy them before we've used 
them?' It sometimes seems that the black 
bloc action changes to being a protection 
of the puppets. 

LH: Why do they hate the puppets so 
much? 

DG: Well that's complicated, but they 
really do! I've heard people suggest that 
its because the police like to be the big- 
gest spectacle, and they don't like being 
displaced, or being reminded that they're 
puppets themselves, and all sorts of other 
different theories. I think it's actually be- 
cause puppets allow you to alter the rules 
of engagement in the field of battle. One 
of the things that fascinates me as an 
ethnographer is, 'How is that the terms 
of engagement are actually negotiated?' 
There's always rules, but they shift. 

Many thanks to David for finding the time to talk to 
us. He has published a number of works including 
Fragments of an Anarchist Anthropology and Towards 
an Anthropological Theory of Value: The False Coin 
of Our Own Dreams. He will soon be publishing 
Reinventing Revolution and Direct Action: An 
Ethn ograph y. da vid.graeber@yale. edu 
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I 'm never sure whether interviewing a 
friend is cheating the 'system' slightly. 
Regardless, Jon Williams is both an 
incredible person and an incredible art- 
ist - as anyone who read his Alan Martin 
comic in Last Hours #1 3 will surely agree 
with. Soon after that he released his first 
'proper' comic, Tales of the Sidewalk, a 
comic about soul-selling demons and 
their working life. Reading this it became 
clear Jon's got some amazing talent for 
twisting a tale, aided with some amazing 
dense ink work. It was also clear that the 
time had come to send Jon some ques- 
tions to find out what made him tick. 

LH: Can you give a brief introduction to 
who you are, and what you do? 

Jon: I'm Jon Williams, a ceramic and 
comic artist living in the UK. I also go 
by the pen name Jonny Red occasionally 
and as well as exhibiting my ceramic 
work, I self publish my comic Tales of 
The Sidewalk. 

LH: What comic artists, and writers, 
influenced and inspired you to try and 
make your own? 

Jon: Well as far as comics go there's been 
a lifetime of influence. When I was a kid 
in the early 80s I used to read my eldest 
sister's boyfriend's 2000 ADs. Artists and 
writers like Pat Mills and Kevin O'Neill 
were producing work like Nemesis and 
Slaine that to me were the coolest thing 
about. Teenage years saw me getting into 
stuff like Ennis and Dillion's Preacher and 
Ben Edlund's The Tick. Then I read Alan 
Martin and Jamie Hewlett's Tank Girl. 
This was all about the same time as I 
was really getting into punk and skating 
and the spirit and mood of that comic 
epitomized for me those hedonistic times 
and what I was going through, that for me 
certainly became a big influence. In more 
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recent years Alan Moore's great hairy om- 
nipresence and influence is undeniable, 
also works like Koike's and Kojima's Lone 
wolf and Cub, Tony Millionaire's Maakies 
and Sock Monkey, Craig Thompson's 
Blankets, Jeffery Brown and Bryan Lee 

0 Malley's Scott Pilgrim have all greatly 
influenced me and my work. 

I'd been writing and drawing my own 
comic work Since an early age, the first 

1 remember was a comic I did called 
RR.A.T when I was about eight or nine. 
I've no idea what that stands for now but 
the story was of a hamster who'd had a 
brain transplant with a psychopath, in 
the first double A4 paged 'issue' he'd 
off'd Margaret Thatcher with the second 
incomplete issue promising a gun battle 
with President Regan. There were other 
stories and one offs like Evil Skateboard 
Man and The Mystic Shoe Ninja that I 
wrote and drew in my early teens that 
had me and my friends in the future 
battling the evil, extortionate over pric- 
ing ways of The Evil Bigot, a villain who 
was based on this guy Pete who owned 
a computer game shop that we used 
to hang out at. Then came uni and the 
next comic I did was what I'd call my first 
real comic attempt, in that it wasn't just 
personal doodles for me and my friends 
and that was the Lightyear 'Nuff Cuts' 
comic which I finished for them for their 
last gig and has now seen its actual first 
print run with their recent reunion tour. It 
was around then that I met and became 
mates with Alex 'Chronic Fatigue' with his 
comic Mixy. I'd not really thought about 
self publishing before but it was Alex who 
showed that it could be done successfully 
and encouraged me. 

LH: Why did you choose animals for 
your main characters - is this taking 


inspiration from Tank Girl again? What 
animals are they, they have a slight 
alien feel to them, is that deliberate? 
Jon: Interesting you picked up on that, 
well Tales of The Sidewalk was originally 
written as a short story and animation 
proposal about six years ago. It was basi- 
cally a day in the life of us being punks, a 
lot of what my friends and I would discuss 
back then was the idea of punk being a 
very tribal scene. Besides the hair styles, 
tattoo's and peircing's punks are bonded 
together by an altogether stronger primal 
set of unspoken beliefs and common 
laws; the unity, the DIY ethic, the anti 
circle of the circle pit, picking folk up 
when they fall and so on. This is what I 
was writing about, the idea of us having 
this animalistic nature; a spirit animal 
or totem and how we exercised this in 
our day to day life. As human beings 
we perceive human traits in animals and 
animal traits in one another, this may have 
more to do with what has influenced Tank 
Girl and indeed cartoons and comics 
throughout history. It's my personal belief 
that as a Western society we suppress or 
are ashamed of this kind of nature, but I 
also believe that it's a very integral part of 
us as human beings. That's why when you 
are acting upon basic instinct and emo- 
tion be it performing, watching or dancing 
at a gig, producing or appreciating art, 
having sex or traveling in unknown sur- 
roundings it's when you feel most alive 
and it feels what you're doing is right. I 
think of us as a species, on a planet that 
sustains us and everything else, as the 
most influential animal in our ecosystem 
we should be maintaining, symbiotic and 
supporting of it. If you change from being 
in harmony with, to damaging your own 
environment you become alien to it, you 
become a parasite. So this is a lot of what 
the animal side has to my work, the only 
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difference between us and other animals 
is we can choose our own role be that 
symbiotic or parasitic. 

LH: How did you go about getting Tales 
of the Sidewalk printed? 

Jon: By searching. A good thing was that 
most printers relished the opportunity to 
do a project like this; it offered them a 
welcome relief from pizza menus and 
wedding invites. The printers I ended up 
with were fantastic, giving me a good 
price, going through each step of the 
production with me and letting me take 
photos of it all being printed up. 

LH: How have you found the response? 
Jon: On the whole positive although 
still very mixed. The retailers which stock 
Sidewalk have been really encouraging 
and supportive which is fantastic and I 
was offered many further contacts for 
selling, promotion and reviews. I've also 
had some great feedback from those 
who've picked it up. It certainly wasn't all 
positive, however those who didn't relate 
to the style often gave me helpful criticism. 

I guess the most difficult lesson I had to 
learn was that the reaction to a comic 
and story is all very much based on the 
readers discernment. Like the music scene 
there is enormous variation in styles and 
genre and this is reflected in the variation 
of peoples taste. 
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LH: How much more difficult/ support- 
ive do you think the indie comic scene 
is compared to something like the DIY 
punk scene? 

Jon: Tricky as I do feel somewhat of a 
novice in regards to self publishing, how- 
ever I do find them very similar in the way 
independent music artists and inde retail- 
ers are very supportive to one another. 
Also of course the DIY promotion and 


personal touches creators put into their 
work and also how much variety there 
is in the market, I found that somewhat 
daunting at first because there really is so 
much out there and on so many different 
levels. One of the things I'd like to do 
with Sidewalk is to conduct interviews be- 
tween mine and other creators characters 
much like the Alan Martin interview, that 
I think would provide great often much 
needed promotion for everyone involved. 
The comic world contains within itself a 
sprawling warren of creator owned DIY 


productions and I guess in that respect 
it's like any scene with an underground 
movement, if you want to know what's in 
the deep, you've got to dig. 

LH: I love the fact that the cover is a 3D 
ceramic diorama of page 3. How long 
did it take you to make, why did you 
choose to make the cover in this way? 

Jon: It took a few weeks, I was lucky 


enough to have my friend Blake Spence 
help me with the set, he worked for 
Games Workshop with their miniature set 
designs and was a real star. If I wanted 
to create an effect or make something in 
the street scene he'd have ideas instantly. 
I'd always wanted to create a surrounding 
and environment for my ceramics and 
Sidewalk provided the perfect project for 
it, the comic 'tradition' is to have a full 
colour painted or illustrated dust cover I 
felt that creating a photographed scene 
front would make the cover both eye 


...the story was of a hamster who'd had a brain transplant 
with a psychopath, in the first double A4 paged 'issue' 
he'd off'd Margaret Thatcher with the second incomplete 
issue promising a gun battle with President Regan. 
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Artwork: Chicken for Lumps (above), Adventures in face paintin 


I've found in the art world the people who make the work and the people 
who buy the work can sometimes be breeds apart. Ceramic craftspeople and 
artists tend to be really supportive of each other, enthusiastic and tend to get 
this weird glazed look in our eyes when we're near fires. 


catching and different, from the feedback 
I've received people liked it. 

LH: You studied ceramics yet your work 
is not really like what traditionally 
would spring to mind - why do you 
think that is? 

Jon: Well ceramics is a very awkward field 
to get into; it tends not to be encouraged 
at a lot of schools and was only offered 
to me at college as a two-week 'taster' 
course. Before university I was very much 
the shy, bullied type. Throughout school 
I'd grown up making my own creations 
out of air drying two part clay. I made 
hundreds of figures with roles and sto- 
ries to go with them, it was part of my 
escapism as a child and going through 
teenage life it was all I had interest in. I'd 
crawled through school and art college 
and completely by accident I ended up 
enrolling for university, it was here that I 
got the opportunity to turn what had been 
a childhood obsession into art, without 
the assholes who made your life hell and 
with teachers who were genuinely inter- 
ested in developing your ability and skills. 
I finally got to express in my work what 
had been bottled up for so long. The ce- 
ramic field traditionally is very concerned 
with keywords like 'shape' and 'form' and 
paying homage to long-dead, bearded, 
craftsmen. However, this wasn't what in- 
terested me. If something doesn't inspire 
me I tend not to remember names or be 
motivated to pursue it, I just get bored. 

I had no obsessive interests in shapes, 
forms or beards so I took inspiration from 


the things that mattered to me most, my 
friends, life, comics and punk. 

LH: One of the problems I have with 
ceramics, having worked at the Crafts 
Council is that it's very much the pre- 
serve of the very wealthy businessman. 
Do you find that too, and do you see 
any way to reclaim it? 

Jon: Yeah, it definitely can be a very clique 
scene, but as I've found in the art world 
the people who make the work and the 
people who buy the work can sometimes 
be breeds apart. Ceramic craftspeople 
and artists tend to be really supportive 
of each other, enthusiastic and tend to 
get this weird glazed look in our eyes 
when we're near fires. Unfortunately like 
anything be it music, art or comics it only 
takes a few arrogant tossers to attach 
some different unattainable 'meaning' 
to a subject matter before you get the 
whole place rubbing there chins and 
'hmming' away so as not to look stupid. 
That attitude just tends to ostracize those 
who aren't afraid to admit they don't 
understand. I think if you want to create 
a scene, do it by your own rules, it'll only 
take one chin rubberto give you a glance 
of recognition before they all feel they 
have to follow suit, then you can snigger 
at the back like a school kid as they over 
embellish on simplicity. 

LH: You work in an independent record 
shop. Sadly a lot of indies - both book 
and record stores alike - seem to be on 
their last legs. Do you agree, and what 


do you think about it? Is there any way 
to reverse the trend? 

Jon: Yes it's definitely true and yes it's a 
real shame, not only were these places 
great locations to pick up non main 
stream literature and music but just great 
social hangouts where you could learn 
from staff and customers a hundred times 
more than in a big soulless chain store, 
It's my hope that I can eventually create 
almost a dedication to the indie record 
shop with Sidewalk. As for reversing the 
trend, well I think some will survive, you 
know the ones in cities that can support 
them, however the whole way we con- 
sume music and what we read is chang- 
ing and we have to change with it also 
to ensure those places and things that 
we hold dear aren't dragged under by 
the ever stifling progression of £1 shops 
and Tescos. Supporting independent 
businesses, venues, bands and artists is 
the only way we can slow the encroach- 
ing corporate plague. If it does matter 
to you, take action and raise awareness, 
offer to give them a hand, because once 
they're gone they're gone and it's only 
then that you'll realize how important 
they were. © 


Jon Williams Nuff Cuts and Tales of The Sidewalk 
issue 1 are both available now, issue 2 will be out 
soon...ish. Email waterheadsuk@yahoo.com or 
check out the myspace at www.myspace.com/ 
talesofthesidewalk and his soon to be redone website 
www.createtodestroy.com 
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Interview by: Conspiracy Tom - shc@beautifulliferecords.co.uk 


L ake Me are a two piece from New- 
castle, whose music contains an im- 
mense amount of depth and power. 
They have vocals of astonishing quality, 
against blues and folk influenced rock 
with tight and edgy beats. They've had 
one track included on the North East 
compilation Twice the town you'll ever be 
and recently released their debut album 
Solace. Lake Me are a band that will re- 
ally make you excited about music. Lake 
Me are Nathalie on guitar and vocals, 
whilst Lucy plays the drums. 

LH: What other musical projects have 
you been involved with prior to Lake 
Me? 

N: I was in a band since I was sixteen, in 
Sweden. It was called Candysuck, it was 
a very unfortunate name and we were 
very innocent. In parallel to Lake Me I 
also do some solo stuff; I've had two 
solo gigs. It's done using a loop pedal 
to loop vocals, and doing Swedish folk 
songs and messing them up a bit, adding 
layers of vocals. 

L: I played in a band called Comatose 
when I was younger, we were rubbish. 

I played in a band called Linear Negra 
before Lake Me. I sometimes play in 
a band called the Four Marys, but it 
doesn't happen very often because we're 
quite lazy. 

LH: Which bands influence you, both 
lyrically and musically? 

L: Well, my favourite bands who I aspire 
to be, would be people like Shellac, Team 
Dresch, The Butchies, Lucinda Williams. 


Illustration: Edd 'edd@rnzine.co.uk 

I also like funky house, dance music, 
deep house. 

N: It's really hard to say, I guess influence 
is different from inspiration isn't it? I think 
we found our songs pretty much by just 
developing. 

N: People compare us to PJ Harvey and 
yeah we both listen to PJ Harvey and actu- 
ally yes, about ten years ago that's who 
I wanted to sound like. But I think that's 
really changed. Lyrically I think I've been 
inspired by a Swedish band called The 
Knife who are really good. The woman 
in The Knife used to be in a band called 
Honey is Cool in Sweden. I really liked her 
lyrics, I haven't a clue what they meant! 
Influences change all the time, with age. I 
don't think we're one of those bands that 
have got a core set of five bands that they 
really want to sound like. 

LH: From your experiences, how does 
the music scene in Sweden compare to 
that in the UK? 

L: It was strange for me, because we 
played in Nathalie's home town in an 
Indian restaurant called the Taj Mahal, 
and it was fantastic. It was weird for me 
because I'm not from there; Nathalie's 
from Sweden so played with Candysuck 
there. 

N: It was interesting. There is actually a 
woman from my previous band who's 
very famous now. 

L: She's like the Swedish Natalie Im- 
bruglia. She's like uber famous. It was 
great though because she came to the gig 
and she stood there, and everyone was 
like, "Oh my god, it's Marit Bergman". 


N: Since Candysuck split up, because a 
her, it's actually become more famous 
When we played my home town, there 
was this big article in the paper. It was 
interesting, it was nice as well consider- 
ing the band split up nine years ago and 
people still know about us. 




LH: You had visual artists at the gigs, 
how did that come about? 

L: Well, they're a bit defunct now as we 
don't really use the visuals. It all started, 
at the arts centre in Newcastle. The two 
people who were doing visuals, they were 
trying it out, and we were like, "Well why 
don't we do it together?" It worked really 
well and it just looked beautiful. So we 
were like, "Do you want to do this as 
more of a project, as part of an ongo- 
ing thing?" We did for a bit, but it didn't 
work in the sense of small spaces. We'd 
turn up for a gig in a small venue and 
we were like, "Right, where do we put the 
screen and accommodate the computer 
and put everything?" It sometimes wasn't 
practical. 

N: It was interesting, it did look nice, but 
it completely changed the dynamics of 
the performance as well. What happened 
was that we went from a rock band to 
this arts project, and it was weird for us 
actually as Lake Me is Lucy and me. We 
would be performing on stage and people 
would be looking at the visuals, so our 
music got lost a bit. It's a great way of 
doing things and if we do a more arty 
event, a more experimental event, that 
would be great. But, as just a punk rock 
band it didn't really work. 
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LH: The two gigs I've seen you, the 
gig you played at the Blue Room and 
the launch party in a Salsa Club, they 
were both in quite different settings. Is 
it important to you to play in different 
types of venue? 

L: It's great when you play a space, we 
played a small indie cinema, the Side 
Cinema. It was the first gig that was on 
in the cafe. We always really try and get 
venues where music is rarely on, it's just 
nice to put it somewhere else and see 
how it all works. Places like the Salsa 
Club, venues that don't normally have 
music, it's really nice in them, because 
you make the space work and you can 
do whatever you want. 

N: Lucy was involved in an event as well 
last year. We played in Waygood Gallery, 
It's this massive room, and that was just 
amazing, absolutely amazing. It really 
makes a difference where you play, it 
challenges you because the sound is dif- 
ferent, but also it challenges you in the 
way the audience responds, if it's a big 
venue, or if it's really intimate, and what 
you can do. It's nice, I mean it would be 
boring wouldn't it, to do the same thing 
all the time. It's a thing I've never really 
thought about before. 

L: The cinema we played, it was in a tiny 
little restaurant, and it was rammed. We 
started to play and all the cocktail glasses 
started going off the shelves. Every time 
I hit the bass drum and Nathalie played, 
a row of glasses exploded on the floor. It 
was fantastic I felt like I was in some huge 
stadium rock band. 

N: ...in a cupboard! Different venues 
bring different people. The Blue Room 
thing was great, and the same with the 
Side Cinema, it's good to do different 
events like that. 

LH: With Solace, you used recycled 
materials for the packaging, is that 
something that's important to you? 

L: Yes, it's very important. The packages 
were really hard to source, and the ones 


in England were just ridiculous. Recycled, 
in theory, should be cheaper so people 
start buying them. 

N: We found loads of recycled digipacks, 
but you had to buy at least 1000 and 
they were really expensive. We found this 
company in America, and even though 
shipping them over cost as much as the 
actual covers themselves, it turned out 
much cheaper. I think personally that 
they look nicer than normal jewel cases. 
And as we only needed 500 of them, we 
stamped the covers ourselves and put 
the stickers on. It just turned into a little 
project of love, a labour of love. 

LH: With DIY being so important to 
you, have you been involved in other 
DIY projects at all, like writing for zines 
for example. 

L: There's a bunch of us put a lot of gigs 
on. We did the We Are Transparent event 
at the Waygood. We organise gigs to pro- 
mote mainly, but not only, local women in 
music. It's local women who are involved 
in it and we just try and do as many events 
and gigs as possible. 

N: I think the way we approach things is 
more of a DIY point of view, in the sense 
that we want to do as much as possible 
ourselves. This is so the control and the 
creativity and the truth in what you do 
isn't removed or somehow diluted. To say 
"corporate" ideas sounds so cheesy, but 
really that's what I mean I guess. I think 
sometimes you can be involved with peo- 
ple who have really great ideas and are 
independent, but eventually they realise 
that to keep going they have to make a 
little bit of money, which is fine - everyone 
needs to make money, but eventually all 
of a sudden you're on the wrong path 
and doing something that you had never 
intended. © 


I’d just like to thank Nathalie and Lucy for meeting 
up for the interview, and for giving me chips. More 
info can be found on www.lakememusic.net 


"The cinema we played, it 
was in a tiny little restaurant, 
and it was rammed. We 
started to play and all the 
cocktail glasses started 
going off the shelves. Every 
time I hit the bass drum and 
Nathalie played, a row of 
qlasses exploded on the 
floor." 
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"In a way it's not a coincidence that this is the band that we needed to do, and it's 
the band that people wanted to hear as well. If we weren't in this band we'd want 
to hear them." - Dave 


THE 


STEAL 


T he Steal just appeared on the UK 
punk scene in the early months of 
January. So quick was there ascent 
that despite only forming in October 
2005 they were 'favourite band of 2005' 
in the Last Hours census, which we did in 
February. Its not too surprising though. 
The Steal have tapped into a sound that 
a lot of us had forgotten we were miss- 
ing from the current music scene. Taking 
the simplistic sounds of early hardcore 
like Minor Threat, Gorilla Biscuits and 
7Seconds, along with an infatuation with 
Kid Dynamite they've produced one of the 
best records of 2006 so far. I caught up 
with them, having failed to interview them 
when they played the Last Hours #13 
launch show, after they played with Set 
Your Goals in Camden in late June. The 
Steal are Pavey (vocals), Lindsey (guitar), 
Dave (bass) and Rich (drums). I think this 
is the interview where I've asked the least 
questions - one question got a half hour 
response. Amazing! 

LH: Do you think people make too much 
of the 'ex-band members' thing? 

Dave: We haven't actually played on it 
that much. 

Pavey: It's not something that we've 
pushed. I think it's other people. 

Rich: We deliberately didn't want to make 
a big deal out of it. 

LH: That was why I was asking because 
it doesn't say it on the CD, and I've 
never seen it on any stuff that you've 


done, but then whenever I see fliers 
from elsewhere, or stuff on the internet 
it often mentions it. 

P: It's interesting looking at fliers because 
someone else is obviously doing it, and 
they almost choose what band [to list]. 
Like some places where it's more a pop- 
punk sort of place will put, 'Ex-member 
of Captain Everything'. 

R: My favourite though is, 'Ex-members 
of Captain Everything, Twofold, Lucky 1 3 
and Dave House!' (laughs) 

Lindsey: Dave House has left the Dave 
House band and it's just called 'Band' 
now. 

D: I still think without the fact that we've 
pushed it, it's helped us out a lot. 

R: It's given us a lot more contacts. We 
know more people. 

D: Some of us weren't in the same friend- 
ship groups, even though we were loosely 
and it's just like all of our friends coming 
together. Instantly there were people com- 
ing to the show just because they wanted 
to see what we were doing as people. 

R: It was just a fun thing to do, we just 
wanted to get together and play music 
together. It wasn't like, 'Oh we're going 
to form a band and we're going to go 
off and do this, this and this'. We were 


just playing for a laugh. Then all of a 
sudden there was a weight of expecta- 
tion on us. I've just tried to ignore that 
and have fun. 

P: Its kind of weird that it's all happen- 
ing so fast because it was just like, 'Do 
you want to do this for a laugh?', 'Yeah, 
okay'. And then its suddenly... 

L: Like the Bold shows. That was kind of 
one of those things where I was thinking, 
'Oh this is really weird. What have we got 
ourselves into?' Because we started this 
thing, and not that it's out of our control, 
but it's awesome. Its weird how it's gained 
pace though. 

D: Like momentum. 

R: I guess it means that we've been able to 
play with loads of different types of bands. 
A lot of bands end up getting stuck in a 
corner but I don't think that's happened 
to us. Like we played a gig with Bold, it 
was an eye opener for me, because I've 
been to gigs like that before, but playing 
them was totally different. 

P: It's kind of weird because even on 
tonight's line-up I still feel like the 'odd- 
one out' band. Sure, we're like poppy 
hardcore, but I don't think we're really 
like Set Your Goals of For Friendship 
Sake. And it's weird us going on between 
those bands. 

LH: Talking about how quickly things 
have come together, when did you guys 
actually get together? 

R: About seven months ago. The end of 
October? 

P: I got an email from Lindsey saying, 'Oh, 
we're wanting to do this, do you want to 
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sing?' And I said, 'Yeah, but I've never 
sung without a drum kit before. It might 
be a bit weird'. 

L: What was the first song we wrote? 

R: Breakout. 

L: Didn't we record it on the first prac- 
tice? 

R: No on the second practice. 

L: Yeah, on the second practice we re- 
corded the demo of 'World Wide World', 
which was on the MySpace account for 
ages and ages, and kind of got stuff from 
that. It was good from the first practice. 
I've never been in a band where its just 
been like, 'Wow'. 

D: It clicked so quickly. 

P: I think it's like when you're in other 
bands when you start you're a bit like, 
'Oh, should we do this?' and maybe 
some people are pulling in different direc- 
tions with like music that they wanted to 
play. But this was literally just fast, simple 
hardcore. 


R: When I first talked to Dave about it, 
he was just kind of like, 'Wouldn't it be 
cool to start a band that sounds like these 
bands?' There was no deviation. It's just 
like, 'There's a formula to this kind of 
music and we want to follow it as closely 
as possible'. 

D: And, in a way what's nice for me about 
those bands is that the music is very simi- 
lar the lyrics mean a lot more. And that's 
what makes the bands stand out. I really 
like, obviously I wrote some of the lyrics, 
but the songs I didn't write the lyrics for 
I'm really into. 

P: I like how much of a group effort eve- 
rything is. Pretty much almost a quarter 
of each of the songs are written by each 
of us. 

L: It was weird. Because the origin of 


it, of wanting to do, the Steal was after 
Twofold broke up, and me and Dave 
were going to try and do the most poppy 
Promise Ring style band ever. But also 
at the same time I'd really got back into 
listening to punk again having gone 
from Twofold where we'd kind of got into 
being daft punk meets Graham Coxon 
or something like that. I kind of started 
listening to Kid Dynamite again, which I 
hadn't listened to in ages and I thought, 
'Wow, this is amazing'. And then I think 
the first song that I wrote was the song 
'Strength in Community', and I wrote it in 
not much longer time than it takes to play. 
It was kind of almost already written. So I 
wrote this song, then I played it for Dave 
and we talked about it, and we basically 
wanted to have everyone be really good 
at what they did. We heard Pavey from 
his band 1 0 Second Break and we really 
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liked his voice, and obviously Rich is re- 
ally amazing at the drums. It felt like the 
world aligned just to let us do the band 
right then. 

R: Yeah it had to be then or not at all. 

L: And it was really good. 

D: And in regard to song writing stuff: we 
really wanted stuff to move really quickly 
anyway because we were really tired of 
being in bands that didn't do albums who 
were just going on tour or whatever. And 
I knew that Lindsey wrote songs, I wrote 
songs, Rich wrote songs, Pavey writes lyr- 
ics. 'So all we have to do is write three or 
four songs each and then record it, and 
we have an album'. And we recorded an 
album after like two and half months. 

P: The way that we recorded the album 
was that we met up at Lindsey's house, 
in his conservatory, and put mattresses 
up against the windows, and duvets and 
pillows. We had a shit PA... 

L: The PA was [Dave's] guitar amp. And 
when we were playing it may as well not 
have been on. It was just silent. Then 
when we weren't playing it was just loud 
feedback. It was proper taking it back to 
being a 1 5 year old again. 

M: Yeah, screaming in your mum's 
lounge, (laughs) But even that we went 
into it with only maybe eight songs, but we 
wrote so many more just in the space of 
the two days. Because we wrote 'Potential' 
then and 'The Steal'. 

R: Can I just say that before we hadn't 
really practiced that much. We'd only 
had two practices before our first gig and 
stuff. We'd practiced about five times, we 
hadn't even got to double figures of play- 
ing together before we recorded. 

P: We played more times than we had 
practiced. 

R: The way that we did it we all had little 


recording things, and we would just email 
each other ideas constantly. So whenever 
we went to practice there wasn't a minute 
wasted it was like, 'Right, we're going to 
do this, this and this'. Even for the split we 
just did [with Set Your Goals] we hadn't 
done a practice all year and we were kind 
of like, 'Shit, we've got a split coming up, 
we need to record two new songs' and 
we had one three hour practice where 
we wrote and learnt a song and learnt a 
cover and then went into record them two 
days later. So everything that we do is... 
P: On the wire! 

L: It has to happen in the day or it's not 
going to happen. 

P: It was funny though because we wrote 
the album and recorded it so quickly, 
and then it took a while for it to come out 
just because we were getting stuff done, 
and then other things happened. And 
then suddenly it was out, and everything 
becoming really fast again. It's been so 
nice being in this band because we sort 
of say things like, 'We should record a 
split 1 O'", and then it actually happening. 
From other bands where you talk about 
it and talking to your friends and saying, 
'Oh, we should totally do something 
together', and you go, 'Yeah!' but noth- 
ing ever happens. So I like this because 
everything is happening. 

L: It's just really refreshing. And it makes 
me think, 'Why didn't we do that in our 
band previous?' Like in Twofold it took 
us a year and a half for the Twofold and 
Fig. 4.0 split to come out. 

D: And it's cool for the people who are 
into it. Because that momentum carries 
through to them as well. I think that's why 
it's happening in the way that it is. 

R: It's kind of like people sort of being 
into it making us think, 'Oh, well maybe 


we should keep doing it'. 

R: It's been funny the amount of people 
coming up and saying, 'Oh, I've wanted 
to be in a band like that for ages'. And 
its kind of like... 

L: 'Do it!' 

R: It's just weird a lot of people going, 'Oh 
yeah, I do really like fast, simple, shouty 
music. It's well good.' 

D: In a way it's not a coincidence that this 
is the band that we needed to do, and 
it's the band that people wanted to hear 
as well. If we weren't in this band we'd 
want to hear them. 

L: I'd be insanely jealous, (laughs) I know 
if I wasn't in the band I'd really like it. 

P: That's kind of frustrating for me, be- 
cause I really like the songs both playing 
it and listening to it. But then it's that 
thing where you hear your own voice 
and it annoys you, because it's your own 
voice. So listening to the CD it's like, 'Oh, 
that's weird'. 

L: But of course we don't listen to it 
ever. 

R: Well I listen to it all the time! I well like 
it. But it's kind of like now with Captain 
Everything I can legitimately go along to 
gigs and sing along, and wear t-shirts 
and stuff without people saying, 'Oh, 
you fucking dick head'. So it's the double 
edged sword because I want to wear t- 
shirts of ours and be like, 'Yeah, listen to 
us we're amazing'. But you don't want 
people to think that you're an egotisti- 
cal idiot. 

LH: Well, since you're talking about it 
anyway, I was wondering if you ever found 
the buzz that has been around the band 
intimidating? 

R: Yeah. Because people go, 'Oh yeah, 
check this band out', and then people just 
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dismiss you straight away because you 
don't live up to people's expectations of 
what you're supposed to be. 

P: I hate when people kind of dismiss a 
band just because everyone is talking 
about them. If you're going to dismiss us 
I'd rather they at least listened to a CD or 
came to a show and then dismissed us. 
D: I mean there was a lot of people in the 
hardcore, not really punk-hardcore, but 
'proper' hardcore scene that just didn't 
want to like it. And then they heard it and 
a lot of them did, which was cool. The 
initial thing was... 

R: 'Uhh, who the fuck are these guys?!' 
D: Exactly. 

P: Playing the Bold shows was kind of 
[weird]. It was really fun and Bold are 
really nice guys. 

L: The one in London was just weird. No- 
one did anything. Everyone just stared at 
us with their arms crossed. Even when 
Bold came on it was just silent between 
the songs. 

D: I didn't find it intimidating tonight, but 
tonight was I think one of the first times 
we've played and I actually didn't know 
everyone who was singing. 

P: I know what you mean. 

D: I was completely shocked by it because 
the last two shows in London they've at 
least been our friends or bands that we've 
played with. It's very cool that people are 
into it, but it is a bit weird that they're 
people you don't actually know. 

R: I think that's when you think, 'Oh, 
sweet!' That's when its actually outside the 
people that you know. You don't want to 
just be one of those bands where it's just 
your mates that come along all the time, 
and they're the only people who like you. 
But yeah just because someone who's 
cool on MySpace has said, 'Oh, they're 
cool' but then no-one actually comes to 


your gig except for your friends who don't 
really want to be there. 

(laughter) 

I don't know what I'm talking about. 

D: That sounded well negative. 

LH: Definitely, not posi. 

R: I don't know whether it just came out 
wrong. 

L: I think you were just saying that you're 
glad people are into it. I think you can 
summarise this interview into, 'We're glad 
we're a band, and we're glad that people 
like it, and that they want more songs'. 

L: Just thinking back; we recorded our 
album in two days at my parents house, 
whilst they were on holiday and we basi- 
cally took over the house. 

LH: Did they know? 

L: No (laughs) 

R: Instead of having a party we recorded 
an album. 

LH: Have you told them? 

L: No, though I think they might know. 
I'm really careful not to leave our album 
cover because obviously it's got a picture 
of us sitting in my lounge. I always try to 
hide them. So I don't think they know. 
The only thing, the only hint of something 
that might have happened is there are 
scratches on the hall floor because some 
of our equipment must have dragged. But 
that was it. Hopefully they won't find out, 
unless they read Last Hours. 

R: The random thing about that album 
is that we'd booked three days to record 
it and I was thinking before hand, 'Fuck, 
we're not going to get this done at all'. 
And then we just finished a day early and 
I was just, 'Cool!' The music took like five 
hours to record totally in one day and 
then we basically put Pavey through the 
paces. Just this full fucking day of vocals. 


That's why some of the songs sound pretty 
brutal because they were done all at the 
same time. 

P: Yeah, yeah. I think 'Breakout' was one 
of the last ones we did. I was worried 
that some songs were going to come 
out really, really weak in comparison to 
others. Like you said, I've drummed and 
sang before, which is like a completely 
different [thing]. Because you're regu- 
lating your breathing to the drumming. 
Then suddenly you're jumping around the 
stage. Like 'Clothing Rack' you basically 
have one breath to do the whole verse 
and chorus. 

R: I like putting lots, and lots of words into 
small spaces. 

P: Yeah, Rich is the fucking worst. 'Rich, I 
don't think I can fit these all in'. 

R: 'You've got to. Because the concept 
of the song you need all those words!' 
(laughs) 

P: 'What about if I change them a little'. 
'No!' 'It means the exact same thing 
though'. 'No!' 

R: 'Leave the words!' © 


The Steal’s debut album was released by Gravity DIP, 
along with their split 10” with Set Your Goals. 
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F ew bands have held a position in my 
heart as long as Captain Everything. 
These guys are the real deal playing 
infectious pop-punk at lighting speeds. 
In twenty years time when people are 
reminiscing about the punk scene it'll be 
these guys will be one of the bands people 
will pretend they got to see. There was 
a brief moment of uncertainty last year 
when Rich, the band's original drummer, 
decided to call it a day and move to the 
sunny clime of Brighton. Lewis (guitar) and 
Jon (bass) were quickly back on their feet 
dragging Blake, who was in Greebo and 
(briefly) Five Knuckle, along with them. 
Almost four years after the first interview 
I did with them, I thought it was about 
time I did another one to see how life was 
working out for the band. 

LH: So how's the world of Captain 
Everything? 

L: Absolutely great. Thanks for asking. 

J: We just got back from Russia, again. 

L: We've been twice since the last in- 
terview. 

J: Since the last time you bothered to 
interview us. 

L: That was great. Then we went to Spain. 
That was really hard wasn't it? 

B: It was so hot, and we had to sit on 
beaches and stuff. It was a nightmare. 
Really pushed the band I think. 

J: There's nothing worse than waking up 
and having to sunbathe and go swim in 
the sea in really hot weather in a really 
gorgeous coastal town. 

L: Bands say that touring's great and 
it's really easy and there's nothing to 
complain about but sometimes it's really 
tough. When you've got a two hour long 
drive and you're sitting on the beach 
staring out into the sea it's... 

B: Terrible. 

LH: Did you have to deal with the 
Russian police this time or did they leave 
you alone? 

J: Stitch up bastards didn't stop us once 


this time. 

LH: That's shocking. How will that give 
you good tour stories? 

L: Exactly. We got back and everyone was 
saying, 'Oh how was it with the police?' 
We were like, 'Well, alright', which was 
a bit boring really. 

J: 'How was the tour?', 'Really good.' 
Because nothing bad happened. Good 
shows, no trouble on the roads, the police 
didn't stop us or try and bribe us. 

L: Why would they try and bribe us? We 
did hear a horror story while we were 
there though that they were taking bands' 
phones off them. 

B: Taking your phone, that's harsh. 

L: But we didn't even get stopped once. 
Every single checkpoint we were think- 
ing, 'Okay, this is it. Surely this is it'. I 
remember saying to Jon on the first day 
when we'd just driven into Russia. We had 
a driven two hours from the border to the 
show. Both of us were blatantly thinking it, 
but neither of us really wanted to mention 
it, and we sort of looked at each other 
and I said, 'Jon, we haven't been stopped 
yet, have we?'. And he's like, (in meek 
voice) 'No!' What else have we been 
doing? Recording another album, which 
is already out in Japan. 

LH: Are you big in Japan then? 

All: No. 

L: We went there last year, just before Rich 
left and played to about 15 people. 

B: Every night? 

J: Across all gigs. Was Rich's last gig in 
Japan? 

L: It might have been. 

B: That's not a bad way to go out. 

J: A bit of a Refused way to go out. There 
were only about four people at the gig. 

LH: How's your day been getting into 
sunny Camden? Are you on tour at the 
moment? 

L: We're trying our hardest to be. 

J: We've had a fuck load of gigs cancelled 


this month. For some weird reasons. Like 
venues that have been going for years 
and years apparently are shutting down 
and losing their licenses. And the next day 
we hear they had a gig on. 

L: We're as popular as ever. 

J: Promoters are kicking each other to 
get us. 

L: So we're trying hard to tour at the 
moment. 

B: We've got four days off now, and then 
we've got 1 4 in a row. 

L: It's cool after having three in a row 
because you start to get up to speed. 
The first two are always about burning 
off that excess. 

B: Can we talk about Caddy Shack? 

LH: What is it about Caddy Shack, 
have you guys just been watching it or 
something? It's the only DVD you bought 
along for the tour isn't it? 

L: No, I also bought the Star Wars trilogy 
and Sponge Bob Squarepants. 

J: I think we've got Chopper as well. 

LH: High intellectual films. 

L: Well, yeah. If the van's moving you 
can't read the subtitles. We just bought 
[Caddy Shack] from Tesco the other night. 
We're going to do the classic touring 
band thing; buy it, watch it, wake up the 
next morning and take it back. But I don't 
know if we've got the guts to do that. 

B: It's too good as well. 

LH: We could talk about love. How did 
you get hitched, and you engaged? 

B: [starts crying] 

L: I think it might be more interesting to 
ask Blake why he's so lonely. 

B: I'm not lonely in the slightest. I'm hav- 
ing a really nice time. 

L: Well, I met my wife at school. Actu- 
ally I got together with Anne two weeks 
before Captain Everything got together. 
So my whole life changed in two weeks. 
For the better. 
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LH: I bet she was happy with that? 

L: She's always been mega-safe about 
the band. 

LH: Is she okay with you touring? 

L: Yeah she loves it. Well I wouldn't say 
she loves it, but she's fine with me doing 
it. I think its because we first got together 
when we first started the band, and when 
we started the band all we ever wanted 
to do was tour, 'Oh I can't wait to go on 
tour. I can't wait to go on tour'. So now 
that she sees how happy I am with my 
life, and she supports me. But this is get- 
ting really serious and boring, I'm sorry, 
but it's true. 

LH: You need the serious stuff to high- 
light the comedy. 

B: Jon's getting married because he 
knocked Claire up. 

J: You've got to do the right thing haven't 
you? 

B: She's not really pregnant. 

J: Two years ago we went out into town, 
and I think Rich was there and I don't 
know why, I was stone cold sober, but I 
did the worst stitch up I've ever done on 
anyone. Me and Claire got together and 
told Rich that she was pregnant and that 
I wanted him to be the godfather. He was 
so happy. I was almost in tears because 
he was so happy, and he was almost in 
tears because he was so happy. 

B: That's really, really horrible. 

L: It's quite a good stitch up though. 

J: Sorry Rich if you're reading this, which 
you probably are. 

L: We hope you are! 


B: You're in competition with him now 
aren't you? 

LH: Why am I in competition with him? 
Oh yeah, because he writes a fanzine 
too [Sweet Shop Syndicate]. We compli- 
ment each other. 

J: Yeah, yeah whatever! 

LH: So are you in competition with the 
Steal then? 

L: Oh yeah, we're so similar. We have 
played with them a couple of times. It's 
good to see them. It was good to see Rich 
drum since I've never actually watched 
Rich drum before. It was nice. 

LH: You two need to have a face off 
though. 

B: A face off? 

LH: A Tommy Lee style drum competi- 
tion. 

B: Oh, I'd love to. There's a few songs I'd 
be quite happy to sit out on, so you might 
as well get him back in for those. 

L: Yeah Blake's not entirely keen on our 
entire back catalogue. 

LH: Which one's don't you like then? 

L: Hang on! Hang on! 

B: Well, let's start with the new album and 
work backwards (laughs). I wouldn't say 
there's any that I dislike. 

B: Do you want us to introduce you to 
everything in the van that has a name? 
LH: Has everything got a name? 

B: Pretty much. This [lamp] down here 
is 'Lampy'. 

LH: That's an original name that is. 

B: Oh, it gets better. 


L: Oh Blake's naming things is awful. 

B: Up here is a power generator, and 
when you turn it on it has a light here that 
goes green. That's Greenie. This guy [a 
skull], we found him in Manchester, he's 
a bit of a dick. 

L: Can you guess what his name is? 

B: Well his surname is Skulley, which I 
came up with, but Lew[is] wasn't happy 
with that so gave him a first name. 

L: Because everything ends in 'y'. 

L: I'm just reading in our old interview 
that we were going on about 'ch-emo', 
as in really cheezey emo. But, perfectly, 
yesterday someone comes up to us, and 
he was describing a band, and he said, 
'Are they ska-core or ska-no-core?'. And 
we went, 'What?!' He's like, 'You know 
you have ska-core, with the 'core', and 
then you have ska-no-core, with 'no- 
core'. And we were like, 'Well isn't that 
ska!' (laughs) 

B: The story makes me really angry. 
There's something really bad about 
that. 

L: You've just got to pigeon hole things 
so tightly. 'Ska-no-core', have you heard 
that? I wonder if it was just that one 
dude. 

J: Or his group of friends. 

LH: Maybe its a new thing on MTV, 
'Ska-no-core: You've heard Less Than 
Jake now...' @ 


Cheers guys ! Captain Everything have three albums 
out on Household Name Records. They just released 
Buena Vista Bingo Club. 
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Illustration by: Kathleen - iloveavocado@hotmail.com 


O nce you see the full energy of 
an I Object show you'll never 
forget them, and be hungry 
to see them again. That happened to 
me this summer, after seeing them in 
Milan, and then again at the Grosvenor 
in south London. I Object are a female 
fronted hardcore band from upstate New 
York, living in the city of Syracuse. They 
formed back in January 2003 and have 
been pretty prolific every since putting 
out records, 7" s and touring. They play 
hardcore for the punks like it's supposed 
to be played with a strong DIY message 
and a dedication to all ages shows. At the 
second meeting, in London, I was able to 
do an interview with Barb (vocals), Ryan 
(bass) and Steve (drums). Biff (guitar) is 
also in the band. 

LH: You are close to the end of your first 
European tour. How was it? 

Barb: Our first European tour was really 
amazing - we didn't really know what 
to expect. It was cool to go around and 
see different cultures and experience 
people speaking different languages. My 
favourite place to play was in Macedonia 
because we already had friends there, 
the band FPO. They had tried to come 
to our country to tour with us, but they 
weren't allowed. 

LH: Why weren't they allowed? 

Steve: The reason why people from Mac- 
edonia can't come over to the US is be- 
cause they check how much the average 
person makes in that country and they 
see how much the plane costs. The US 
government sees how much money that 
person makes and if it's under a certain 
level they think that that person may stay 
in the US for a long time. That goes for a 
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lot of countries, not only Macedonia. 

LH: What do you think about the DIY 
community today? 

Ryan: I feel that the DIY community today 
is pretty awesome. I think there is room 
for improvement. I think the hardcore- 
punk, DIY [scene] should be better than 
the mainstream. For example, a it costs 
us about 70 Euros a day [to survive], 
plus the gas. That money is not negoti- 
able, it's money that we have to spend. 
In the DIY community we are all against 
capitalism. But capitalism is part of our 
everyday lives. We have drivers that 
have to be paid, punk drivers that have 
to pay for their vans. Also they have to 
pay repairs and have to take care of the 
equipment. To keep our shows at a price 
of 5euros or $5 or £5, is a good idea, 
it's important. [But] when a band has to 
pay more than a fan that is coming to the 
show there is a problem. When bands are 
starving because there is only a donation 
cost, there is a problem. We should all 
realize in the DIY community that we are 
not in it to become rich and we all have 
expenses. 

LH: You are all straight-edge and vegan. 
How come this is not reflected in your 
lyrics? Is it something you keep for 
yourself, or think is less important than 
other issues? 

Barb: We don't intentionally not bring it 
up, it's just that way. Being straight-edge 
or vegan is a personal position. Impos- 
ing your values on other people doesn't 
accomplish anything, it just makes you 
look militant. 

LH: You have these, 'Death to jock hard- 
core' patches. Aren't a lot of straight- 


edge kids jocks? 

Steve: I don't think that being in the 
jock hardcore scene necessarily has 
to do with being straight-edge. It's the 
other hardcore scene going on today 
that seems to be more MTV popular; or 
kids that are into going to shows just to 
beat up other kids. It's a totally different 
scene to the one that we are into. For a 
while in the mid 90s in the place I come 
from in Syracuse, New York, a lot of 
straight-edge bands faded into the jock 
hardcore mentality. Just dudes playing 
or ripping-off metal riffs and not playing 
hardcore punk riffs, being into spin-kicks 
and hurting other people. There are some 
kids that are not in the scene for the mu- 
sic, but to hurt other kids in school or in 
their neighbourhoods. 

LH: I heard from a friend that at your 
Thessaloniki show you had an argument 
with the people that organised the show 
there because they were selling beer. 
Is that true? 

Ryan: In Greece there is a thing where 
they don't want to charge entrance fee at 
the door, they think that charging at punk 
shows is not punk, it's not anarchist. What 
happened was that at our Thessaloniki 
show about 300 kids showed up. At the 
end of night they gave us 80 Euros for 
300 kids. As I mentioned earlier we need 
about 70 Euros every day for rental costs, 
plus gas. Though we have merchandise to 
sell, we don't make a lot of money off it. At 
the end of the show I decided to discuss it 
with the members of the collective there. 

I asked them why they don't charge; they 
told me because it's pure DIY. I told them 
it costs us more to come here than every 
single person that came to see us. If you 
break it down, each member of lObject, 
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"I think that protesting is important but say if you go to an 
anti-war protest tomorrow and the day after you go shopping 
in Wal-mart, your community is going to fall apart." 


together with the roadie, had to pay at 
least 5euros to come to a show that was 
free to everybody else. They told me that 
they hate money so I asked if they charge 
for the beer. They said yes, so I asked If I 
could have a beer for free; they said no. 
It's not very anarchist if I can't have a beer 
for free and everyone else could come to 
the show for free. 

Meanwhile in Athens they don't charge 
either, but they gave us 200euros. In 
Athens they take responsibility for paying 
the bands; they don't leave the bands 
broke or starving. They don't charge but 
they take care of the bands. They don't 
pretend that money doesn't exist. I don't 
care if they do it for free, they can do it 
however they wont as long as they take 
care of the bands. 

LH: Your lyrics are mainly socio-political 
with a positive outcome. Clearly you're 
doing it to educate other people. Do 
you think you have managed to do 
that so far? 

Ryan: I think there are many ways to 
go about it, for example, when I was in 
high-school when we had a problem we 
were sent to a guidance councillor. We 
were told that if we didn't go to college 
we would become losers or punks. It 
was a very bad time for me so I dropped 
out of school. Myself and Barb started 
putting on shows in our town and putting 
together zine libraries. At one point there 
was a catholic school there that didn't 
allow kids to come to punk shows. Kids 
were getting punished for going to punk 
shows. [Now] because catholic schools 
are not part of the State and they can do 
whatever they want. So me and my friend 
went to meet the principle of the catholic 


in certain corporations, or riding bikes 
or participating in critical mass or doing 
Food Not Bombs, are very important at 
a lower level. 

LH: Do you think if every individual 
acted that way it would be better; is 
protesting less meaningful for you? 
Barb: I think that protesting is important 
but say if you go to an anti-war protest 
tomorrow and the day after you go shop- 
ping in Wal-mart, your community is 
going to fall apart for something that is 
just coming in to take-over. I really think 
that protesting is important because it gets 
the attention of your nation but I think 
what you do in your everyday life is very 
important as well. 

Ryan: People that are active in my town, 
in my community, know that people like 
George Bush or other people that are 
in power in America don't really affect 
our neighbourhood. We have a lot of 
guns in our neighbourhoods, a lot in 
our schools, we have a lot of violence in 
our streets constantly, and we have to be 
concerned with that. We need to know 
how to govern our neighbourhoods. We 
know that America is a joke. It's going to 
the point that it's almost laughable how 
ridiculous some of the choices we make 
as a country are. We travelled all around 
Europe and we saw how American policy 
pushed over everybody. © 


http://www.myspace.com/iobject and 
rockwellrenaissance@hotmail.com. The band have 
released a bunch of 7”s. In the UK Town Clock 
Records put out a cool discography of them called 
‘ The first two years’. 


You can openly talk and build a founda- 
tion for kids to try to speak their minds. 
I think by listening to people, having 
conversations, communicating and talk- 
ing, you learn so much. You can read a 
million books, and I encourage people 
to do so, but those books aren't really 
teaching the reality. 


LH: Except from being in a DIY band are 
you politically active in other ways ? 
Barb: How we live our everyday life is im- 
portant. A lot of people focus heavily on 
protesting, which I think is important, but 
if you're not trying to work your everyday 
life towards your overall goal, such as 
where you shop, what you eat, who you 
associate with, are things that are building 
blocks for bigger political issues. It's very 
important to work in your community and 
to do things on the lower level, not just 
looking at things like protests where you 
are a person in a crowd of people. Things 
in our community, like just not shopping 


school. We actually convinced her to let 
kids go to punk shows. I am not saying 
that punk is the most super safe place, 
a safe haven for kids but what punk 
is, and always should be, is real. One 
thing that punk does is that it shows the 
reality of the world. In punk people see 
real issues. Some people think that you 
are preaching to the converted but that 
is not true because every gig some new 
young kid comes to a show. I am pretty 
sure that tonight too, some new kid will 
come to see us, and they will see how raw 
it is. They are like, 'Wow, what the fuck is 
this shit! These people are crazy, they are 
screaming their heads off and jumping all 
around the place and totally don't know 
how to play.' It's awesome. 
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The Weekend Starts There 



AND THAT WAS YOUR. 
AttBlTION? 


you COULD SAY THAT, 
BUT ON THE OTHER 



AND THE ONLY TlfAE XoU 'vT' 

EVER BEEN UP A FIREMANS 
LADOER WAS WHEN THEY HAD 
TO DRAG Yo u our or THAT 
SQUAT. 


AND I'VE QOTV 

a\y pleurisyJ 


# T. 9 »W** Y ' T RAIN ^ 0 ^' VE R NEVER bET j^lSEAsTvt'GOT Ay , ^ 

1 V PRINCESS LEiA, 1CIDER,AAY PARK BENCH, /sqTthinK FMTHE WlwNtfo 


A 


autism 


YEAH, BECAUSE I’PA ACTUALLY TOTALLY 
Convinced that m autistic? 


I NEVER TAKE ANY NOTICE. OF 
WHAT ANYONE ELSE IS SAYING? 



THAT'S WHAT AuTISfA IS. 
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By Paul Stapleton www.pogscribbles.org 


therapy 


I WAS WORKING DAY AND 

NIGHT TO /MEET m \ AD 
DATES AND DEADLINES, 



my friend, who is 'up' on 

THE HAPPENSTANCES OF SELF- 
INITIATED curatives advised 


you SHOULD TAKE SOKE 
TIME OUT TO SWIM IN 

LAKE you. 



AND WITHIN MINUTES FOUND MYSELF 
CHOKING DOWN THE THICK GREEN - 
GREY SHIT OF A THOUSAND 
JOYLESS EJACULATIONS. 



how to be. the perfect vegan housemate 


VEGANISM IS A GREAT MEANS OF 
MORE ANNOYING HOUSEGUESTS < 


FILTERING THE 
OUT OF YOUR PRESENCE. 


LOOK- WOULD YOU MIND NOT 
EATING THAT IN MV LIVING; 
ROOM? 



6UT SIMON - 
SAID IT 
WAS OK. 


WELL MAYBE SIMON COULD .. . , , 

LITTLE LE55 INSENSITIVE? I AW ACTUALLY VEGAN. 


IT’S ALSO A TAILOR* MADE EXCUSE To GET OUT 
OF Doing STUFF you DON'T WANT TO no- 

THIS STUFF WAS IN MY A YOU COULD DO IT 
Roofv would you MiNP-?y^ YouR fuCKING SELF. 




BUT ALWAYS TRY TO DISGUISE WHAT YOU TAKE, 
IF ONLY OUT OF COURTESY- 



ESPECIALLY MILK, WHICH CAN GO GREY If YOU 
WATER IT DOWN TOO FAR. APP A <> F TtPPPC 


If you'd like a free comic strip emailed you every Friday morning 
just send an email to me at beat bedsit@yahoo.co.uk and I'll add you! 
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Camera phones 

I haven't had a good old rant for a long time, but my current 

annoyance is so, well, 
annoying, that I just can't 
hold back. I recently went to 
see Against Me play at the 
Cockpit in Leeds and Tom 
Gabel said to the crowd 
(which was littered with 
phone-holding zombies), 
"It would be great if everyone could put away their cameras 
and just enjoy living the moment." It seems that every time I 
go to a gig there is someone standing directly in front of me 
watching the band through a screen. While this annoyed me 
at bigger gigs like Alkaline Trio and Against Me, I thought that 
maybe it was just a sickness of big venues, but alas, when I 
saw the Down and Outs play at a small venue in Leeds (The 
Fenton) there were at least two camera phones at the front, 
in the bands' face. 

I assume you might be thinking why it's any of my 
business to be concerned that people are sitting on the train 
home watching a shit quality, postage stamp-sized video of 
the gig they could have watched full sized with their own 
eyes. It becomes my business when I am standing next to a 
person holding the phone up at my eye level, so my eyes are 
constantly drawn to the dark flickering, or worse yet, their flash. 
Furthermore, when you are trying to have a dance and bash 
into someone holding their phone and get shot a withering 
glare, you start to wonder what people are even going to gigs 
for. If all they want to do is watch a video of the band, they 
may as well download someone else's and save themselves 
the door price. 

At a gig in London recently I was excited to be watching 
the support band, The Lawrence Arms. There didn't seem to be 
that many people who knew them, but I went down the front 
and had a little dance. To my annoyance, amongst the still- 
standing crowd, a camera phone popped up next to my face. 

I tried to ignore the offending object, but the rubbish video of 
the tops of peoples' heads and a miniature Brendan Kelly was 
so irritating that I turned around to the guy and said, "Hey, I'm 
sorry to be rude, but your camera phone is really annoying me. 
Do you mind moving it away?" He looked back at me and 
said, "Actually, your dancing is really annoying me." I decided 
not to engage this comment as I was enjoying a really ace 
performance, but a little later he struck up conversation with me 
about how much he loves The Lawrence Arms and it was the 
first time he'd seen them. This attitude really confused me. He 


The camera phone has come to represent 
the safety net of internet punks who are so 
used to seeing everything diluted through 
a machine that they need the security of 
a visual image to confirm they witnessed 
an event. 


was really excited about the gig, had paid an extortionate door 
price and then proceeded to watch the whole thing through his 
phone. Surely he would have enjoyed their performance ten 
times more if he had put the phone away and absorbed the 
sights, sounds and smells of a live performance? 

It seems like people have become so disengaged with 
normal methods of communication, i.e. a chat in the park, 
meeting someone in the pub, dancing or heckling a band, that 
a world without computer screens is thoroughly terrifying. The 
camera phone has come to represent the safety net of internet 
punks who are so used to seeing everything diluted through 
a machine that they need the security of a visual image to 
confirm they witnessed an event. Moreover, the era of digital 
technology has spearheaded this attitude that 'everyone can 
be a photographer'. Sure, everyone can be an amateur 
photographer, but I take the word 'amateur' to mean that you 
share your pictures with your friends or round the office but 
don't force these images on the general public. 

With digital photography so easily accessible and websites 
like Myspace allowing people to upload large numbers of 
images, I find myself subjected more and more to bland, 
bleached-out photographs that take away from the atmosphere 
I felt at the gig. I don't have a problem with people taking 
photographs at gigs, in fact I used to do this myself, but it would 
be great, particularly at smaller venues, if the photographic 
'scrum' showed some respect for all the people who have paid 
to see a band by taking photos for the first (or last) three songs 
and then stepping back and allowing people to dance freely. 
In the days when everyone used film and therefore conserved 
the number and quality of photos, there were fewer people 
willing to waste precious film on reams of shots before getting 
the 'perfect one'. It's worth bearing in mind that just because 
you have the ability to take a thousand photos it doesn't mean 
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you have to. 

Perhaps I'm just bitter because I 
can't keep up with the pace of modern 
technology. I can't understand why 
people buy phones because the 
salesperson is bragging about the high 
quality images it can take. I thought it 
was a device to call or text people from, 
not a multi-tasking robot that will one 
day be able to kill people with its flash 
or microwave your dinner. I find it highly 
ironic that my phone can browse the 
internet, calculate my body mass index, 
convert currency and probably wipe my 
arse if I can just figure out how. But it 
struggles to find enough signal to let me 
answer calls anywhere in the south-east 
of England. 

I think I will draw my complaints to a 
close there. If you would like to discuss 
any of these matters with me, drop me 
an e-mail! If you are a repeat camera- 
phone offender, I would love to know 
what it is you take away from a night 
out other than a dark, poor audio, live 
video. What are these videos for? Is 
there some phone video database where 
people share them online and assess 
who has the best 'back of someone's 
head' or 'wobbly guitar solo'? Anyway, 
until next time. 

Chris 1 2oh5 

www.sweetshopsyndicate.tk / 
slowergherkin@hotmail.com 

End notes 

1 ) In case you didn't already know, 'Oh 
Calcutta', The Lawrence Arms latest 
album, is absolutely blinding. So is The 
Steal, by The Steal. 

2) Now collecting for the next issue of 
Sweet Shop Syndicate. If you would 
like to contribute to our personal non- 
musical fun fest, please send me an 
email or visit our website. 



Last Hours Indeed 

I work in a club for home educated 
kids and we cover different topics 
over periods of time. The last one was 
Energy, so we re-created the greenhouse 
effect in an experiment and fiddled 
around with electrical circuits. With 
our workshops budget, we invited 
some people along who performed an 


collapse of civilisation. 

'Energy Roadshow'. Its basic themes 
were 'our society uses tons of energy, 
this is unsustainable, and we need to 
promote the three R's - Reduce, Recycle 
and something else I've forgotten, and 
no, it wasn't Revolution. Anyway, blah 
blah, that'll make our energy footprint 
more like India's, and that's better.' Or 
something. I sat there thinking, 'Hold 
on, this is so inadequate, aren't we 
all fucked?' Industrial agriculture, the 
global capitalist economy, its fossil fuel 


dependency, Western consumerism, 
environmental exploitation and 
destruction, plus the global population 
increases and the widening of the 
gap between haves and have nots is 
probably taking us to an end of this 
industrial era and some kind of horrific 
collapse of civilisation. 

But how the fuck do I tell that to 
kids? And really, how do I myself cope 
with the thought? 

So now I've been trawling through 
websites, articles and books on peak 
oil, climate change, and crisis. It's 
interesting to see that these topics are 
actually cropping up in mainstream 
media, if not in a lot of detail. 


'Peak Oil' basically means the point 
at which oil production peaks and then 
goes into decline, as it's a resource 
with limited availability. The idea was 
first mooted in 1956 by a geologist 
called M. King Hubbert, who figured 
that oil production would 'peak' about 
30 years after a 'peak' of oil discovery; 
when plotted on a graph discovery and 
production would form bell shaped 
curves, applicable to oil wells in an area, 
a country, or globally. The bell shape is 


I sat there thinking, 'Hold on, this is so inadequate, 
aren't we all fucked?' Industrial agriculture, the global 
capitalist economy, its fossil fuel dependency, Western 
consumerism, environmental exploitation and destruction, 
plus the global population increases and the widening of 
the gap between haves and have nots is probably taking 
us to an end of this industrial era and some kind of horrific 
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Looking around, there seems to be a number of typical 
responses to the impending disasters: 1) Denial. Either glossing 
over the fact that environmental catastrophes, extinctions, 
and global temperatures are increasing and fossil fuels are 
running out, plain ignoring it, or even denying it as green 
propaganda or something. This seems to be what a large 
part of the population are doing. 


a result of oil production literally fuelling 
more production, until at some point 
- generally when half of all available 
oil has been produced - a decline sets 
in, i.e. there's less and less oil that can 
be produced. It also means that most of 
the easily accessible and refinable oil 
has already been pumped and what's 
left is increasingly harder and more 
uneconomical to get out of the ground. 
He predicted that oil production in the 
US would peak in 1 970. He was scoffed 
at at the time, but his prediction turned 
out to be correct. 

The term is now usually used to 
mean the global peak, which has either 
just passed or is imminent. It's hard 
to determine exactly because different 
countries may exaggerate their figures 
for oil reserves, and also because you 
can only really tell in hindsight. But oil 
prices are certainly rising, oil companies 
are generally reporting a decline in 
reserves, and most oil producing nations 
are definitely past their peak. At the same 
time, demand for oil is ever increasing. 
We've just come out of an oil glut that 
inspired an insanely productive and 
wasteful economy, which is based on 
constant growth, and is entirely dependent 
on cheap and constantly flowing oil. It's 
not just transport, it's the production of 
nearly everything we use from plastics to 
tellys, and it's industrial agriculture with 
its oil based pesticides. 

A similarly looking peak is applicable 
to natural gas discovery and use. 
Alternative energies or new technologies 
currently being investigated are nowhere 
near replacing oil as a fuel and never 
could be. There's just nothing quite like 
oil, that can produce so much energy in 
such an efficient and versatile way. 

Increase the price of oil and the cost 
of every single product on the shelves of 
our supermarkets rockets, and economies 
go crazy (the OPEC - oil producing 
alliance of the Middle East - embargos of 
the US in 1 973 and export halts in 1 979 
caused massive inflation and recessions, 
and these were only temporary crisis). 
Demand for oil will outstrip supply and 
quite how this would be handled is 
unclear. Resource scarcity is a classic 
cause of conflict. Turn off the oil - and 
you are looking at the end of civilisation 
as we know it; most of our technologies 
become useless. There is no way food 
production can meet the demands of a 
large population, which was created and 
only sustained by using huge amounts of 
fertilisers made from natural gas. You're 
even stuck with not being able to develop 
other energy sources as most of the 
technology to do so is also reliant on oil. 
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The road to ruin is certainly not looking 
very rosy and will almost certainly involve 
a lot of starvation, war and conflict, 
suffering and death. One of George W. 
Bush's energy advisors, energy investment 
banker Matthew Simmons, responded 
when asked if there is a solution to the 
impending natural gas crisis, "I don't 
think there is one. The solution is to pray. 
Under the best of circumstances, if all 
prayers are answered there will be no 
crisis for maybe two years. After that it's 
a certainty". Sorry, this is not very posi 
of me, huh? 

And it's not just peak oil that has 
recently hit the headlines. 'Climate 
change' is the term for the global 
warming that is occurring as a result of 
the greenhouse effect. Our societies have 
released large amounts of carbon dioxide 
and methane into the atmosphere (mostly 
from burning lots of fossil fuels) which has 
increased the effects, and so we are now 
witnessing global rises in temperatures. 
This isn't even a process that can be 
stopped - it is already under way, it's 
irreversible, and self perpetuating. 

The interglacial period named the 
Holocene that we have been in for 
over 10,000 years (and is due to come 
to an end, based on past patterns) 
has generally been beneficial to the 
emergence of civilisation. That we can 
live and prosper as we do in the world 
at all, is the result of amazing coincidence 
and just the right combination of factors. 
Even these slight rises in temperatures 
are tipping ecologies, melting gigantic 
icecaps, disrupting weather patterns - 
climate change is already having a huge 
effect on life on Earth. It's not entirely 
predictable exactly how different areas 
will be effected, which doesn't help; but 
we can expect a colder Europe (due 
to the disruption of the Gulf Stream by 
melting ice) with reduced agriculture and 
desertification, plus generally more freak 
weather, a wider spread of disease, the 
loss of lots of coastal cities due to a rise 


in sea levels, more floods, and problems 
with our fresh water supplies. 

It's not even just about peak oil or 
climate change - you have to consider 
their implications in conjunction with 
each other, plus species extinction and 
ecological destruction, economical 
inequality, and so on. We are already in 
the middle of the decline of our society, 
it's a big scary thought, and I don't really 
know what to think or do about it. 

If I were academic, I'd call it the 
'discourse' but I'm not sure that's the 
appropriate word - anyway - the way 
people talk about all this really bugs 
me. 

Looking around, there seems to be 
a number of typical responses to the 
impending disasters: 1) Denial. Either 
glossing over the fact that environmental 
catastrophes, extinctions, and global 
temperatures are increasing and fossil 
fuels are running out, plain ignoring it, 
or even denying it as green propaganda 
or something. This seems to be what a 
large part of the population are doing. 
2) Acknowledgement and Capitalist 
Assimilation. This is what I think a lot of 
governments, mainstream organisations 
and corporations are doing, meaning 
they recognise the problem but not its full 
implications for society, and are preparing 
some short term stop gap measures, 
while being limited by market forces or 
influence in what can be done. Both of 
these first two options seem to pin hopes 
on some technological advancement 
yet to be discovered that will sort it all 
out. 3) Optimistic Alternatives. This 
ranges from people who honestly believe 
a reduction in energy consumption, 
using energy saving lightbulbs and less 
packaging, more local food and similar 
measures, plus investments in so-called 
'renewable' energies will gradually avert 
crisis while pretty much maintaining 
civilisation, to people who are trying to 
embrace peak oil as an 'opportunity' 
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to make their permaculture or whatever 
other project they are touting, a global 
model. 4) Survivalist Preparation. Getting 
your piece of land in an advantageous 
location ready to grow food, stockpiling 
water filters, etc., and in the meantime, 
discussing how close the collapse is 
on internet forums. These people are 
probably being the most realistic. 

Unfortunately, I don't think any of the 
responses are any good. Neither hopeless 
optimism nor complete individualism 
make sense to me, and I don't think 
we can rely on the development of new 
technology to actually get us out of our 
technological mess. What's an anarchist 
punkrockerto do then? I'm going to have 
to stop here, take some more time and 
do some more research and thinking, and 
I'm going to come back to this; so check 
my next column, which will probably be 
looking at the problems of alternative 
energies. 

A few good websites I found were: 
'Peak oil primer': 

http://www.energybulletin.net/primer.php 
- this website is a generally interesting 
news site. 

Of course the Wikipedia article is a good 

intro too with lots of links: 

http:/ / en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Peak_Oil 

Lots of different articles: 

http://www.survivingpeakoil.com/ 

'Discussions about energy and ourfuture' 

http://www.theoildrum.com/ 

Currently obsessed with: 

Things I'm currently obsessed with 
(besides collapse and disaster etc.): 'X- 
men' - the Essential collected comics, 
the first two films but NOT the thrird, and 
the cartoon series too; peanut butter and 
brasil nuts; Wikipedia; canoeing on the 
Wye river; Former Members of Alfonsin; 
nice bedlinen; Linda Majzik's 'vegan 
taste of...' international cookbooks; 
Johnny Cash; 'Can't take my eyes off of 
you' (I've annoyed my housemates far 
too much with that song by now); Hank 
Williams III; Zegota; Ekkaia; The Cure; 
whiskey; our garden; 'Promethea' comics 
by Alan Moore. 

Zines in production: I'm currently 
working on a zine about women's self 
defence with a few friends; we're aiming 
to have it out by October so drop us a 
line if you're interested! And of course, 
my comic Morgenmuffel no. 1 5 is starting 
to appear - but I need to find more time 
to draw! In fact, please may I have more 
hours in a day and at least 8 days in a 
week. 

katchoo63@yahoo.co.uk 



l. 

Sometimes, being a zinester/columnist/ 
lyricist/whatever can be a little bit odd. 
Sometimes, I sit there staring at a blank 
screen struggling to spit out more than 
three words that go together. Other times, 
stories write themselves. Go figure. But, 
what's really weird is when I'm actually 
doing something and a little Disney-style 
light bulb pops up and I realize that what 
I'm currently doing is going to make the 
most motherfukkin awesome story and 
it has narrative structure and meaning 
beyond whatever's on the surface, and 
is actually almost verging on saying 
something more than, "This happened 
and that happened and then I drank that, 
and threw up." Then it's only the small 
matter of writing things down and that's 
when everything gets lost in translation 
and starts to suck. But at least the idea's 


platform. 

there. Anyhow, this was going to be a 
column about me and Hannah and our 
awesome trip to Edinburgh. It was going 
to be a pseudo-ghost story about how 
we almost did a graveyard tour and got 
woken up from messed-up nightmares at 
3am by broken fire alarms and managed 
to completely freak ourselves out. 

But then I went to see Billy Bragg 
and the little light bulb popped up and I 
thought, "Shit, you know, this would be 
a good opportunity to write a cool story 
and to explore, in fifteen hundred words 
or less, the inherent paradox between 
the rejection of the established rock 
star ethics and the acknowledgment of 
artistic and creative admiration in the 
underground counterculture." 

So that's what this column is about 
instead. Woo! 


Ok, before I lose what little credibility 
I have left, I firmly subscribe to the no 
heroes thing. I totally believe that people 
in bands are just regular people, no 
better than anyone else and should be 
treated as such, etc. But at the same time, 
there are a tiny number of people and 
bands who somehow churn out the most 
amazing art that somehow manages to 
inspire and speak to you in a way that's so 
rare and special, it's hard not to put them 
on a weird platform. On one hand, you 
know it's just a bunch of normal people. 
On the other hand, it's a bunch of normal 
people who you never met, who changed 
your life somehow and most likely made 
you less employable. 

So obviously, the idea of meeting 
these people concerns me. What if they're 
actually dicks and I can't listen to their 
records again without thinking, "What 
a great record, shame they're absolute 
fukkers," and something special is just 
ruined. Or worse still, what if they aren't 
dicks but I say something dumb and fukk 
it up and then I'll be forever reminded 
of how much of a social retard I am 
whenever I put on that CD? Sometimes, 
it's too much of a gamble. It's like when 
great bands reform. Is it better to stay 
at home and listen to the most amazing 


records or risk having these songs ruined 
by watching them get butchered by four 
middle aged men - three of whom never 
played them in the first place? These are 
the thoughts that keep me up at night. 

Billy Bragg falls into this category of 
non-hero heroes, for me anyhow. I wish 
that I could write lyrics so down-to-earth, 
and poetic, and angry, and universally 
working class. I can remember going 
for job interviews, "In last years trousers 
and [my] old school shoes." And I wish 
I could come up with lines that spoke 
to me as much as, "I'm celebrating my 
love for you with a pint of beer and new 
tattoo," (although the next couplet is, 
"...and if you haven't noticed yet, I'm 
more impressionable when my cement is 
wet," and I don't think its about building 
a kitchen extension. I don't want to think 
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Then I said something dumb along the lines of, "I'm a bit 
of a fan," to which he joked, "Well, you didn't recognize me, 
did ya?" Which was a fair cop really. 


about Billy's "cement", thanks.) And 
he put his money where his mouth was 
when it came to his politics. And, most 
importantly, he sounded fukkin cool, at 
least on the first few LPs. One man Clash? 
I'm sold, mate. 

2. 

So, last time I went to Salisbury with Russ, 
Red was in attendance. I passed out next 
to a cash point and he filled my mouth up 
with paying in slips, then we slept rough 
in the train station under free newspapers. 
Good times. This time, Russ met me from 
work, and drove up with Grandad Tom 
and Nico, who was riding shotgun and 
had started on the wine before we even 
left Southampton. Lambrini and The Ergs! 
and the open road; the trip flew by. An 
hour or so later and we were sat on a river 
bank with a four pack and three hours to 
kill, talking like we were on the Billy Bragg 
In Moscow bootleg ("'el lo, my name... is 
Billy... Bragg...") and watching gangs of 
swans cruise up and down. 

Now, Hannah has this theory about 
swans. Everyone knows that you should 
steer clear of them, because they can 
break your arm. This seems to be a 
universally acknowledged truth. Swans 
are vicious and will break your arm 
without a second thought. Fact. Only, 
do you actually know anyone whose 
had their arm broken by a swan? Nope. 
Or even had a nasty scratch? Nope. So 
are swans the vicious bone breaking 
beasts we're told when we're children? 
Who knows. We didn't pick a fight to 
find out and went to the pub when our 
beer ran out. 

This was the third time that we'd 
thought about seeing Billy Bragg. Last 
time, he'd played the Guildhall, and 
we'd been freaked out at the prospects of 
expensive tickets, all-seater venues and 
bad sound and not bothered, although 
it had seemed like I was going to scam 
it on the No Sweat stall for a while. The 
time before that, he'd played a tiny pub for 
striking firemen. It was five pounds to get 
in, I was broke and somehow over come 
with the conviction that I wouldn't borrow 
money when Deb offered to pay for me. 
It was about ten minutes after he played 
that I realized I was a plum and I probably 
wasn't going to get to see him play 
somewhere so small again and borrowed 
money for cider instead to ease the pain. 
So as you can imagine, we were pretty 
excited this time around and determined 
not to miss him or get too drunk, which 
made not recognizing Mr Bragg when he 
walked past even more embarrassing. 

We'd left the pub to get food and I 
even stared at him for a while. Through 
four beers I thought, "That guy walking 


past that church looks a bit like Billy 
Bragg, if Bill was middle aged and had 
put on a bit of weight. Odd." Then I 
realised that Billy Bragg was middle aged 
and all the pictures I had were twenty 
years old and that forty something with 
a grey flat top actually WAS Billy Bragg. 
We walked back round the corner after 
him to check, where he was chatting to 
some fans in the distance. Ahem. 

Gutted we'd missed our photo op, we 
snuck off to the kebab shop. 

Only, I wasn't that gutted really. 
To be honest, I was pretty pleased in 
a weird way, because it meant I didn't 
have to shatter that illusion. There was 
no opportunity for the kind of record 
collection ruining interaction that I was 
kind of secretly worried about, unless Mr 
Bragg failed to bring on the rock - which 
was another situation entirely. If he sucked 
live then, well, he was twenty years past 
his prime, which would be pretty shitty 
but at least those old records would still 
sound ok. 

So we were stood outside the kebab 
shop, waiting for Russ to get his chips. 
Salisbury is a picturesque place for the 
most part, with a cathedral and a river 
and lots of old stone buildings, but we'd 
still been followed by a big group of 
trendy beer boys earlier on and the kebab 
shop likewise had a jarring modernity to 
it with garish neon signs that made it feel 
like we could have been in any city, in 
any place, anywhere. But we were half 
cut too, so I guess we were also ruining 
the general atmosphere. 

Anyhow, we kicked around outside 
for a while, a bit loud and numb faced 
and counting down to the gig, which was 
going to be at the Playhouse. We were all 
wondering what it was going to be like. 

I mean, it was an all-seater theatre and 
we hadn't seen any other punks on our 
travels, just lots of 40-somethings who 
looked for the most part like university 
lecturers and ex-lefties done good. It was 
pretty weird really, in comparison to what 
we were used to. I had a sneaky feeling 
it was going to suck. 

Then Billy came back the other way. 
We could see his grey flat top parting the 
thinning rush hour crowds like a great 
white sharks fin in warm tropical water. 
Nico stopped him, said a bunch of stuff 
about how much she loved his records 
and I took her photo with her disposable 
camera. Then I said something dumb 


along the lines of, "I'm a bit of a fan," to 
which he joked, "Well, you didn't recognize 
me, did ya?" Which was a fair cop really. I 
looked sheepish and Russ rushed out with 
a portion of chips and we all struck a pose 
and Nico took our picture. 

Then Billy walked off, leaving my 
record collection reasonably intact. 

We went to the Playhouse and got 
more beer. 

Your Love Is Like Bad 
Medicine... 

1 .Oh yeah, Mr Bragg rocked the 
casbah. 

2. Anyhow, we went to see Bon Jovi for 
Hannah's 25th birthday. It was pretty silly 
but after an hour and a half of genuine 
stadium rock in a genuine football 
stadium, I kind of got into it right about 
when Jon Bon did a five minute ass- 
shaking section in the middle of Bad 
Medicine. It was hard not to enjoy how 
ridiculous it was. I mean, he must have 
gone in to practice one day and said 
something along the lines of, "Right lads, 
here's the bit we're going to drag out for 
a bit so I can wiggle my butt." Genius. 
And when the opening cord of Wanted 
Dead Or Alive rang out as an encore, I 
kinda felt a shiver. Though I might have 
just been cold. 

3. I'm sat typing these notes on Hannah's 
laptop whilst she watches an old Columbo 
DVD with Johnny motherfukkin Cash in 
it. Johnny is playing a murderer who 
caused a plane crash, to kill off his wife. 
The sheer randomness of this is confusing 
me no end. 

4. Oh yeah! I did actually see some punk 
bands this month too. My band played 
with the awesome Whiskey Sunday, who 
reminded me of Samiam and rocked 
the Alf to about 30 kids. Good times. I 
also caught up with Ghost Mice, which 
was totally ace. Was really good to see 
them again. 

5. So Facial Disobedience 4.5 is out. 
Its 50p plus an SAE from the PO Box 
address below and has stuff to do with 
industrial action over proposed changes 
to the local government pension scheme, 
going to find the Cable Street mural and 
other junk. 

6. Bad medicine is what I need: PO Box 
1398, Southampton, SOI 6 9WX. I sold 
my soul to Rupert Murdoch and signed 
up to myspace too. www.myspace. 
com/philger 
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When Edd discovered me doing this though, eyes big and 
guilty, hunched over my stash like a naughty schoolchild 
he said he felt as if he'd gained a deeper insight into my 
psyche. A freakish obsessive compulsive element of my 
personality he didn't know existed. 



I have a guilty secret. It's something 
not many people know about me. I feel 
as if I am about to introduce you to a 
darker side of myself. You see, I have an 
inexplicable obsession with engaging in 
a certain compulsive behaviour pattern. 
That's right, I admit it; I have a secret 
stash, my very own stockpile, of... carrier 
bags. I hoard them. I like to think I do it 
under the pretence of, 'just in case they 
come in handy'. (After all you never know 
when you might need a plastic bag.) In 
reality though, I know they never will. 

I have a pink wicker beach bag with 
a drawstring lining that lives inside the 
bottom of my wardrobe. This is where 
I place my carrier bags and let them 
gather dust. I tend to only deposit the best 
examples of plastic bags. Evolutionarily 
the fittest, the strongest, the biggest, the 
nicest looking. Not your typical market 
stall thin blue poly. A hierarchy of bags 
has developed. 

I can remember being shown how 
to fold a plastic carrier into a small 
triangle as a child. First you fold it in 
half lengthways, then in half again so 
you have a thin strip with the handles at 
the top. Then starting from the bottom 
right corner you fold that up to the left 
edge into a triangle. You keep folding 
this triangle over itself, all the way up to 
the top until you just have the handle left 
which you tuck inside the pocket of the 
fold. I thought this was the greatest trick 
I'd ever learnt. I could minimise the size so 
that no space was wasted for air meaning 
they took up a tiny amount of space. The 
seeds for my obsession were planted. 

There is a sort of ritual to the folding. 
Sometimes I'll let my collection slide; I 
won't have done any folding for a while, 
the bags will be floating around the room 
like marooned jellyfish. (Incidentally 
never throw a carrier bag into the sea as 
turtles really do think these are jellyfish 
and end up choking on them). When 
this happens I'll eventually get around to 
gathering all my bags together. I'll fold 
them up, one after the other, and place 
them inside my pink bag. The repetitive 
motions helps clear my mind, absorbed 
in pouring over it's hoard. It is soothing 
and therapeutic. When Edd discovered 
me doing this though, eyes big and guilty, 
hunched over my stash like a naughty 


schoolchild he said he felt as if he'd 
gained a deeper insight into my psyche. A 
freakish obsessive compulsive element of 
my personality he didn't know existed. 

Occasionally the pink bag will become 
too full, overflowing with the evidence of 
Western consumptive excess and my 
personal history: fragment remains of 
previously visited shops. There may have 
to be sacrifices. I know I shouldn't have so 
many to begin with. Some I almost can't 
bear to part with, like a favourite toy as 
a child. I cling on for as long as possible. 

I must sometimes have as many as 100 
bags, just waiting to be plucked from their 
wicker induced boredom. The luckier 
ones do get to go on trips sometimes, 
carting books orzines around. 

Of course there are some bags that 
never make it to the prestige of the pink 
wicker bag sitting on my wardrobe floor 
in the first place. These are the rejects, the 
unwanted. The ugly orthe embarrassing; 

I don't need to keep a cheep Poundland 
bag thanks, or a flimsy Morrisons one. 
They go straight into the plastic-bags-for- 
recycling bag. Bear in mind though that 
these tend to live there for several months 
before I can bear to part with them; taking 
them along to the plastic bag recycling 
point down the road. This stuffed bag 
hangs on the back of the kitchen door, 
sometimes overflowing onto the floor. 
These live intermittently in a bag hanging 
on a hook on the back of the kitchen 
door, until they are reused for more food 
shopping expeditions. These bags are not 
completely unloved though, they might 
sometimes be loving folded into tiny 
triangles to save on wasted space. They 
live in one of those small cheap colourful 
laundry type bags I bought especially for 
the purpose. It has cute little muffins with 
faces all over it. It's not as nice as the 
wicker bag though - or as safe. A bag 
for my bags. I am truly sad. 

I find I tend to accumulate supermarket 
shopping bags. Yes, I know, we are all 
meant to be as environmentally friendly as 
possible. I do try to minimise plastic bag 
usage and reuse old ones but somehow 
you always need to pop into the shops 
after work to pick up a few bits or end up 
buying things when I wasn't expecting to 


and not having a sufficient bag to carry 
things in, so needing to take the shop 
carriers, oozing advertising labels from 
my arms. Or the girl at the shop just 
thrusts your things into a plastic bag. You 
fear she'd look wounded if you asked her 
to retract it. Whenever I worked in shops 
behind the till I repeatedly used to demand 
of the customer, 'Do you need a bag?' 
There would always be a heavy emphasis 
on the need, as in, 'Do you really need 
another piece of plastic to swaddle that 
birthday card in, which already has five 
layers of cellophane wrapped around it 
and I can see that you're carrying a bag 
with ample space in it anyway?' I'd smile 
sweetly at them when asking this question; 
if they had the gall to ask for one I'd plop 
their purchase in it, silently accusing them 
with my eyes of being one of those people 
I hold personally responsible for killing 
the planet. 

It sounds like Ireland has got the right 
idea though. They recently introduced 
a law saying that shops had to charge 
for their bags from customers. It has 
helped reduced new carrier usage by 90 
per cent. People have begun to reuse 
and recycle, or come up with sensible 
alternatives. As a nation we use far too 
many plastic bags - I should know, I've 
got half of them sitting at home. 

I'm not sure why but thinking about 
it, I could have a slight obsession with 
carrier bags. I can remember as a fresh 
faced anthropology undergrad writing my 
first material culture essay of choice on 
carrier bags. It was to do with how people 
used them and displayed them in a way to 
demonstrate and gain status, and how the 
shops played on this in their design. For 
example people expect a posh jewellery 
bag to be thick paper with fancy string 
handles and everything else. When I've 
worked in nice shops over Christmases, 
people would be sure to ask for the newly 
designed, pretty Christmas bags. 

I also wrote about how I saw the 
carrier bag as a symbol of excess, or 
a sign frivolity. I still fail to comprehend 
the people in the supermarket who think 
nothing of double bagging everything, 
including their nicely bottled water which 
already has handles on, only to then 
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plonk them down into their trolley, to 
transport to their car. I think the crux of my 
essay was that plastic bags represented 
our new society. One where we all fly 
around in a blaze of busy-ness. We don't 
shop local any more. The housewife is 
no longer at home to pop down to the 
bakers with her quaint wicker basket (ah 
pipes up the psychoanalysis, maybe I'm 
trying to recreate this bygone era with my 
very own pink wicker - or more likely it 
was what first came to hand). Regardless 
we whizz round shops, so many of them; 
we buy so much, so often. We dangle 
these shiny pieces of plastic from our 
arms, gathering status, bathing in our 
ability to consume, to display this act, 
revelling in our fine choice of shops. 
You can join the JD sports gang if you 
wish, attach it to your back, rucksack 
style, or swing a Gucci bag nonchalantly 
by. Heaven forbid if you're seen with an 
Oxfam bag! We're so clued into brands 
now that we are forming exclusive social 
cliques around them. These bags are a 
sure-fire polyethylene ticket in. 

Okay, sure I was a little pretentious 
but I can still see the argument, the need 
to display who we are through what we 
buy, what we possess. Maybe my attempt 
to reject consumerist capitalist society is 
fractioned down into a small collection 
amassed, saved but hidden, always at 
risk of breeding. Or maybe I should just 
get out more? 


natalie@rnzine.co.uk 



Electrocution 

Electrocution's a harsh word. It makes 
me think of death. It's often depicted 
in cartoons by yellow buzzes and the 
victim's body flashing between their 
normal look and an image of their 
skeleton. I always remember the harsh 
advertisements that were shown during 
the breaks of children's TV programmes. 
One that always stood out involved a 
group of kids playing football. The ball is 
accidentally kicked into a power station. 
One of the kids climbs over the fence, 
and as he retrieves the ball, places his 
hand on part of an electricity pylon. He 
then drops dead. This stark reminder on 
the dangers of electricity has eternally 
stuck in my mind, yet it is often forgotten 
at times. 


A common way that many people 
have experienced electrocution is with 
a rectangular household appliance - a 
battery. The willing victim simply puts their 
tongue over the end of the positive and 
negative ports, thus creating a full circuit. 
The effect gives a small prick onto the 
tongue, which wouldn't scare the most 
fearful of people. 

The first time that I recall being 
electrocuted was when I was about 1 0 
years old. I had just finished playing on 
my Game Gear (hand held computer 
system), and then I disconnected the 
power lead. I must have been distracted 
by someone across the room, and 
the lead was still in my hand. Without 
realising, I brought the lead up to my 
tongue and licked it. It gave me a small 
1 2 volt shock, and it made my head jerk 
back. It didn't have any adverse effect on 
me, as I continued doing whatever I was 
doing a moment later. 

On July 7th 2005, people all over 
the world were in a state of shock at 
the bombings on the London Transport 
System. At the time, it didn't shock me; 

I was expecting it to happen at some 
point. Although I don't condone the killing 
of innocent people, the government 
deserved it for their involvement in the 
Iraq war. Unfortunately though, innocence 
is the first casualty of war. A year to the 
day, the government and media were 
reminding people of the events. 

As I avoided the over-coverage on the 
anniversary of the attacks, I was unaware 
that I was about to receive a bigger shock 
to my system, than any terrorist attack 
to date. 

I was in my cellar, searching for the 
light switch in one of the dark rooms. I put 
my hand onto the roof to support myself, 
and boom, there it was. I felt the shock 
enter into my index finger, and my body 
started violently shaking. It was unlike 
anything I had experienced before. After 
a second I realised what was happening. I 
have quick reactions, so I pulled my hand 
away, and I felt the shock leave through 
my toe. I ran upstairs in shock, and told 
Chris and Isabel what happened. 

After a short while I went back to 
look at the source, and realised that it 
was a loose wire coming from the mains 
system. A full-on 240 Volt shocker! I 
felt a bit weird following the event, so I 
called NHS Direct to seek advice. They 
said that I needed to be checked out, and 
immediately sent round an ambulance. 
They did a quick check-up in the back of 
the ambulance and everything was OK. 
They said that I was lucky, and that many 
people die from such high level shocks. 
Something must be keeping me alive for 


some reason. Once again, I live up to 
one of my nicknames, 'Lucky Luke'. That's 
another life lost. I am going to treat life 
as a holiday, following that experience. 
Electricity: something that shouldn't be 
fucked with. 

End notes: 

1) Toured Europe in April for four 
weeks with Valhalla Pacifists and Kneel 
Buchanan. We bought a van five days 
before the tour from Ebay. Great tour, 
lots of (good) crazy people, big organised 
squats, nice food, and free beer. Bit of 
a sad end though. We played a gig in 
Overton. We didn't get fed, and the gig 
was with loads of wanky macho straight- 
edge bands, who smashed windows 
and were being sexist to girls. If I ever 
come across the band called 'Chaos 
Days' again, I wouldn't give them the 
time of day. 

2) As ever, get in touch if you want to hang 
out. I want to visit you, and you are more 
than welcome to come visit me in Leeds. 
My email is: 

ska 1 ska@yahoo.com , or come to 
myspace.com/ positivebastard 



Record breakers 

So I was sat at home at about midnight, 
pretty bored, not doing much. It had 
been a heavy few days so I was trying 
to chill out and recuperate. The stereo 
was off and the lights were low. I was 
just dropping off to sleep when out of 
the blue Gene Pitney's, '24 hours From 
Tulsa' came into my head with such force 
that I found myself singing the working 
man's club classic out loud. Bizarre I 
thought as I hadn't heard, or thought 
about the song since it was used in an 
advert years ago. 

The next morning and again, I'm not 
doing much, TV on in the background, 
lazing about, when suddenly Gene 
Pitney's anthem, '24 hours From Tulsa' 
again comes into my head so powerfully 
that I sing it out loud. At that exact 
moment, the same song comes on the TV 
Utterly taken aback, I turn it up and watch 
the news: turns out Gene Pitney died the 
night before. At midnight. The same time 
the song came into my head yesterday. 
Apparently it was a massive shock as he 
had just done a gig in Cardiff and was 
the picture of health when he came off 
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stage. I took this as some sort of a sign, 
that perhaps I needed to fill Pitney's 
(orthopaedic looking) shoes, or perhaps 
follow in his footsteps, but as of yet, no 
more clues have surfaced. 

A few months later, and I'm again 
sat round my house, not doing much, 
when Status Quos, 'Rocking All Over The 
World' randomly comes into my head. 
After the Pitney fiasco, I suddenly became 
worried about The Quo, wondering which 
one would go first. After a few minutes 
of debating with myself who the weakest 
Quo is I find myself picturing them dead 
- all white trainers and poodle hair in 
coffins - it's an unpleasant memory. My 
train of thought (somehow) leads me to 
remembering clear as day an episode 
of Record Breakers where they set the 
world record for the most gigs played in 
24 hours (from Tulsa). I remember seeing 
them eating a lot of pasta, and my mum 
explaining it was because it gives you 
energy, and I remember the massive tour 
bus and The Quo, quite literally, rocking 
all over the world (well, England and 
Scotland). 


in a few cameramen to document it, 
after deciding it'd be cool for the video 
of our single Mr Music Man. Paul (Black 
Tax guitarist) must still be high from the 
previous three days he'd just spent at 
a techno festival, not sleeping, when 
he offers to drive for us. The team's 
complete. Two camera men, the four of 
us and a driver that hasn't slept in three 
days, ready to take on The Quo. 

We arrive at Wembley at midday. 
After getting moved on a lot by security, 
we decide to play at the top of their car 
park, overlooking the stadium. The car 
park attendant enjoys watching us, so 
we play in the blazing heat for about 20 
minutes and jump back in the van to head 
for Birmingham. 

Eventually we arrive at the Birmingham 
NEC. It's a giant place! We set up outside 
and play for about three minutes before 
security come and move us on, twice. 
It seems a bit pointless, so we notice a 
Hilton Hotel next door. We walk into the 
revolving doors, already playing, and 
stand in the foyer jamming to anyone 
who will listen. No-one who worked 


The plan is to play outside every venue The Quo played 
at, plus an independent punk record shop in Leeds. Leeds 
was our extra stop off that The Quo weren't hardcore 
enough to do. 


High as a kite, I declare we could 
smash their record to my flatmates (who 
also double up as me band - The King 
Blues). Normally, they tell me to come 
down from the ceiling, followed by a 
few minutes of ridicule and rounded 
off with laughter aimed specifically at 
me. I generally deserve it. This time, 
enthusiastically, they run off to find a pen, 
paper and a map of Britain. We argue 
over our route and within one hour the 
Status No, 24 Hour Tour is organised. 

The plan is to play outside every venue 
The Quo played at, plus an independent 
punk record shop in Leeds. The second 
our van (and by van I mean a battered old 
ambulance from the 80s that's probably 
had about 100 people die in it) comes 
back from the mechanics (because it's 
broken down the last two times we've 
taken it out), we're off! 

Fast forward a few days and 
were sending out a load of emails 
trying to get kids to come down. 
We expect few to show in Glasgow 
at the scheduled time of 4:45am. 
Anyway, our van is back and we've roped 


there knew what to do with us and the 
posh folk staying there were certainly not 
amused. Great fun. We leave the hotel 
and head back to the van where we find 
a couple of kids who had come to see 
us. We chuck them in the back of our van 
and drive round Birmingham playing to 
them before getting pulled over, there's 
a clip of it filmed by one of the kids at 
http://tinyurl.com/nft8g. We drop them 
off in what seems like a town centre and 
head full throttle for Sheffield. 

We arrive at The Sheffield Arena to 
find out The Rolling Stones are playing 
there tonight. A group of 6 punk kids 
find us and inform us that they are our 
audience. Excellent. We play by The 
Stones queue before getting moved on, 
so we play to them walking around before 
getting moved on again. Eventually we 
find a spot over the road and play a full 
set to them. That was really cool. 

Goodbye Sheffield, hello Leeds 
(eventually). On the way to Leeds, we got 
jammy (excuse the pun) and had a jam in 
a service station. Why not, we were gonna 
be record breakers. Then back to the 
Leeds journey. This was our extra stop off 


that The Quo weren't hardcore enough 
to do. Steve who runs Out of Step, an 
indie record shop in Leeds, stayed long 
after he shut up shop so that he could 
reopen it for us when we got there. What 
a legend. There were quite a few punk 
kids that had turned up to watch us and I 
don't know how long they'd been waiting 
around for, but it was really, really fun. 
Nice one Leeds. 

We grabbed some food and left 
Leeds speeding like never before to get to 
Newcastle. Our driver was hallucinating 
at this point, from all the drugs he'd taken 
that weekend, mixed in with lack of sleep, 
so we pulled over. It was just as the sun 
was setting and it was really beautiful. You 
just don't see stars like that in London, so, 
as hippy as this sounds, we had another 
jam under the stars. That was really cool. 
We finally arrived in Newcastle - another 
extra stop for us, and we decided we 
didn't have time to stop so we'd have to 
carry on straight through to Glasgow. On 
the way, we phoned up a DJ on Radio 4 
and explained what we were doing, he 
announced it on his show and wished 
us luck! 

We get to Glasgow and it's late, really 
late, and we all know we've gotta drive 
straight back to London afterwards. We'd 
done this drive a few weeks before so we 
knew how gruelling it was, hallucinating 
driver or not. We played outside the 
Glasgow SECC to the sweeper, who 
seemed to enjoy himself. We'd got to the 
point where we were so tired, everything 
seemed funny. I wanted a jimmy hat and 
a tatty scone but nowhere was open. We 
sped back to London, having to get there 
before midday. 

We arrived bruised, battered and smelling 
like a swamp at our final destination: a 
basement gig in Archway, North London. 
We played a full set and then the lovely 
kids there put on a BBQ for us. Lil and 
Kaf had bought us a bottle of champagne 
which quickly disappeared. At this point 
we didn't really care whether we had 
done it in time or not. We were just glad 
to have been back. 

If you want to know whether we broke 
the world record or not, you'll have to 
watch the video, which will soon be up on 
www.kingblues.com to find out. 

Cheers to all the kids that came 
down to see us, apologies to those that 
missed us, occasionally we were ahead 
of schedule, and occasionally behind. 
Special thanks to Paul Black Tax for 
driving, Ads and Craig for filming and 
also to Steve at Out Of Step and all who 
dwell at Archway. 

Write me at thekingblues@yahoo.co.uk 
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Late night musings 

It's 00:51 am and I can't sleep. I want to, 
very, very much so. I have work at 8.30 
tomorrow and have had a knackering few 
days but I just can't seem to settle down 
into comforting slumber, so instead I'm 
looking bleary eyed into cyber-space. 

The last few months have been an 
incredible blur of laughter, smiles, tears, 
moments of doubt, worries, and new 
conclusions about pretty much everything 
I know. I've found myself slowly but surely 
finding my feet, becoming more confident 
and embracing the things I care about 
and love. So many nights I'd spend riding 
from one end of Brighton to another on 
my bike, always risking a mouthful of 
tarmac and gears as I played Ekkaia on 
my Walkman way too fucking loud, but 
not caring at all. Those moments, when 
sound and noise combine and I ride 
down by the sea with all of it's majestic, 
terrifying glory; those moments where I 
push on harder and sit back and try and 
take in everything around me and just 
grin until my face hurts, thinking about all 
the incredible things this town has given 
me and has yet still to give me. These 
moments I would trade for nothing. 

To pick highlights from this time would 
be difficult, but I have to say firstly that 
finishing a record with a band who in turn 
became some of my best friends in the 
world is a pretty incredible feeling. The 
recording process eventually becomes kind 
of monotonous but having the finished 
CD in my hand after a year of stress and 
worry, thinking that we'd never get anything 
finished is pretty incredible to say the 
least. Other events like the Abandon Ship 
record release show, where I saw one of 
my closest friends play his heart out was a 
definite highlight, or like when a new friend 
got me a job stewarding at the Silver Mt. 
Zion gig in town (free drinks, a stage-side 
view of one of my favourite artists and I 
get paid as well?! Yes, please), or joking 
with my friends that as we rode into the 
industrial wasteland at the edge of Hove 
that we were riding right into an anarcho 
punk/crust album cover, or the rest of that 
night spent on a sea-wall just looking out 
into the cold, endless night. It's all pretty 
over-whelming looking back at it. There 
have been other times though, just spent 
relaxing with new friends, and actually 
relaxing in the true sense of the word, 


feeling safe, feeling comfortable, feeling 
content. Feeling able to discuss and be 
open about the things that were important 
to me, or scared me and to actually feel 
supported and cherished, and well, above 
all, appreciated. 

The word 'content' has always been 
one of worry for me. For some bizarre 
reason I always used to associate the 
word 'content' with complacency, or 
laziness. Maybe I took the mantra, 'If 
you're not pissed off, you're not paying 
attention' a bit too far, I always felt if I 
wasn't concerned with something about 
the world, if there wasn't something that 
was worrying me or upsetting me then I'd 
settled into a blinkered and unconcerned 
view of the world. I'd accepted defeat. It's 
taken me a while, but I've realised that 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
For probably the first time in my life I've 
started putting my own concerns at the 
forefront of my thoughts and actions. 
This is not the same as being selfish or 
callous to other's needs, it's about giving 
my emotions and my ideas the weight 
and time that they deserve and working 
out what I can do and change within my 
own life. 

This is why my involvement in a very 
solid, and emotionally-grounded new 
friendship group has been both incredibly 
invigorating and yet also somewhat 
frustrating and even scary. 

As part of my previous fear of 
contentment I'd always worry that settling 
into a groove, a familiar habit, would 
be detrimental to my development as a 
person as there was always the possibility 
I'd be missing out on something new or 
inspiring I hadn't previously tried or been 
involved in. 

I guess that old crux of, 'freedom vs. 
security,' was making an appearance, that 
I felt if I only spent the majority of time 
in one group that they'd somehow hold 
back my own development if I wanted 
to do something they didn't. The more 
I think about it the more I feel this isn't 
the case at all. It's been a very, very long 
time since I've had a group of friends 
(especially male friends) outside of the 
core group I stayed in touch with after 
school, with whom I've felt such an affinity 
and bond with. The people I hung out 
with at university were nice but I still felt 
never really 'got' me. This is the first time, 
for me, since first discovering punk rock 
with my friends from London, where I felt 
both safe and secure, but also that I was 
discovering a new wonderful part of the 
world. The best of both worlds I guess. 

Of course, these times can't go on 
being incredible and inspiring forever. 
What goes up must come down, and at 


the moment things feel a little difficult. 
When a group becomes so close, when 
you have problems, you can feel a little 
trapped, but hey, this is all part of the 
learning experience I guess. If life was easy 
all the time, it would be very, very boring. 
I realise this column seems like a rambling 
dirge of attempted philosophy and social 
analysis but it is really important that I 
document this time. Because it is over, 
and I await what happens next urgently 
because at the moment I'm just picking 
at the memories like an old scab, and it's 
really beginning to hurt. 

So I'm still just confused and restless, 
searching for solace and a place where 
I can grow and yet still hold on to what 
means the world to me. So, like pretty 
much every other person whoever gave 
a fuck about anything then. I don't know, 
sometimes words fail me, in fact most 
of the time, but there is this desperate, 
yearning energy inside of me and the 
things I surround myself with, friends, 
music, literature, art, clothing, everything. 
Everything I do is interconnected, I can't 
work out which came first, the idea, the 
music, my surroundings but this all feels 
REAL now. Far, far more real than anything 
has for a while. It's like that first, beautiful 
moment when punk rock changed from 
being a music I listened to, to becoming 
something as essential to me as the oxygen 
I inhaled orthe food I ate. I genuinely can't 
remember the days before this became 
me, and often don't want to. 

Until next time then... 

Mi key D 

This column was completed to the 
following bands: Modern Life is War, 
Envy, Madame Germen, My Summer as 
a Salvation Soldier 


www.myspace.com/fallofefrafa - go, 
listen, enjoy x 
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Hurting Monsters 

I've been waiting to see Lightning Bolt 
for aeons, ever since they performed as 
'the best alarm-clock' Steve Albini said 
he's ever had when they kicked out an 
impromptu jam outside John Peel's chalet 
at All Tomorrow's Parties 2003. Converge, 
Isis, Shellac and my mutual Durham noise 
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acquaintance Chris Prior were all there, 
as the photos on www.laserbeast.com 
disparagingly spite me every time I check 
them out to remind myself of the fact I 
wasn't. I've often joke that owing to my 
age I've missed out on a lot of seminal 
festival experiences - Nirvana at Reading 
1 992, and Jeff Buckley at Reading 1 996 
for instance - but missing out on this 
furore was my fault, and my fault alone. 
Understandably, when I realised they 
were rolling into Newcastle I was over 
the moon. 

For the uninitiated Lightning Bolt are 
a 2-piece noise-rock outfit emanating 
from the bastardised scene of Providence, 
Rhode Island. Meeting at school in 1 994 
Brian Chippendale (drums) and Brian 
Gibson (bass) undertook a brief spell as 
an overcrowded three-piece when Hisham 
Bharoocha, - currently stick-snapping in 
sister band Black Dice - stepped up 
to the plate to add additional guitars 
and vocals after their very first show. In 
interview, Black Dice have been known 
to fondly recall their childhood with the 
boys in the bolt. 

Tipping their hats towards influential 
Japanese noise rockers Ruins and 
Boredoms, Lightning Bolt certainly have 
a unique sound to match their distinctive 
penchant for diy-amp-mutilation. As 
a starting point of reference, steer well 
clear of the cover of 'Dracula Mountain' 
recently released by British-Hector Berlioz- 
wannabe glam-pop outfit Muse. As 
Chippendale recently commented on 
the band's website 'some British pop 
band have done a cover of Dracula 
Mountain, and tried to explain it here' 
The hyper(magic)link enclosed links 
to an interview with Matt Bellamy that 
preceded their sold-out Earl's Court show 
in December 2004 where he attempts to 
describe the band as follows: 

"It's a new style of music coming 
out of weird abandoned art galleries in 
Boston, called Skronk music which is like 
insane punk, [a] simplistic sort of gamma 
metal." 

Whilst it's laudable that someone on 
Muse's platinum-selling platform would 
seek to further the creative endeavours 
of less commercially-accessible bands, 
the guy is still an out and out prick! I 
have a pretty eclectic taste in music, and 
I aim to be as creative as possible when 
I review band's work, but this sycophantic 
wank is tantamount to me describing 
Wolf Eyes as 'dirge-chunking, necro- 
munging Edgar-Allan-Poe-core played 
on paraplegic ghoulie-organs in junkie 
cemeteries!' As to these 'abandoned art 
galleries in Boston' I can only assume Twat 


Bellamy is referring to Fort Thunder; the 
abandoned pre-civil war textile factory in 
Providence, set up as a squat workshop/ 
venue by Chippendale and his buddies 
in 1995. It may be far removed from 
Bellamy's Leeds Penthouse but some 
people actually chose to live and put on 
shows in squats you know; there is more 
to life than champagne, hookers and 
UV Hair Gel! Sadly, Fort Thunder was 
raised to the ground in 2001 to make way 
for... you guessed it... a parking lot! 

Simply put Lightning Bolt play 
accessible noise with monster riffs and 
firm DIY ethics. The band's heavily 
distorted sound vituperates from Brian 
Chippendale's unusual approach to 
eschewing a microphone stand and 
conventional mic, using the microphone 
built in your household telephone receiver 
instead. Held in his mouth or attatched 
to a hood, he runs the signal through 
an effects processor to further alter the 
sound, amidst Brian Gibson's oddly 
strung bass guitar (tuned to cello standard 
tuning, in intervals of fifths - C G D A, 
with a banjo string for the high A) going 
through several pedals, including two 
overdrive pedals, an octaver, a delay 
pedal, and a bass whammy pedal (pitch 
shifter). Gibson previously used a four 
string bass for several years, but has 
recently upped the anti with a five string 
- tuned C G D A E with banjo strings for 
the A and E. Chippendale has also used 
a KMD 8021 Drum Exciter, a simple 
drum-synth module triggered by the bass 
drum, and what a glorious din the end 
result is. I can't capture it, and I certainly 
don't want to pigeon-hole it, but it flicks 
all the right switches never fails give me 
an instant aural orgasm. 

The band themselves are fans of 
neither the conventional studio-recording 
process, nor the rock star aesthetic, 
notably scrapping 4 of the 5 tracks 
recorded for their debut self-titled album 
in favour of lo-fi live recordings. This 
has carried forward to their most recent 
offering 'Hypermagic Mountain' recorded 
by Dave Auchenbach; mostly live to 
2-track or DAT, it was anyone's guess 
as to how the actual recording was 
going to turn out. Applying only a light 
touch of live mixing to the outcome the 
end product is noise-rock behemoth by 
anyone's standards, yet simultaneously 
heralded as their most 'accessible' album 
to date! However, it is in the live arena in 
which Lightning Bolt truly flourish; refusing 
to play anywhere but the floor, inciting 
their colourful fans to encircle their 8ft 
ramshackle amp rig! 

As I staked out a prime space behind 
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Chippendale's ride cymbal, less than half 
a metre in front of Gibson and his effects 
pedals, little did I know, or care, what 
level of carnage was about to ensue. It 
wasn't long before Chippendale's Grabba 
Grabba Tape t-shirt made it's way through 
the happy throng of spectators and his pink 
and yellow hood was donned, as I followed 
suit with my pink and yellow earplugs. 
Were it not for the static hum of the backline 
you could have easily been forgiven for 
assuming that the crowd's eager energy 
was leaking its own noise into the room - 
like a vocalised calm proceeding the storm 
- before they tore into the unforgettable 
riff of 'Assassins.' Throughout the course 
of the evening countless drumsticks were 
snapped, sending hickory shards flying, as 
Chippendale's enviably toned physique 
made even the most tasking of fills and 
rolls look mechanical; and we're not 
talking about any old drumsticks mind 
you, I'm referring to those full thickness 
'Zildjan Absolute Rock' beauties with the 
girth of demi-broom-handles. Perpetually 
one step away from chaos, the crowd 
clambered and jostled for positions, 
in scenes that would have been wholly 
reminiscent of Henry Rollins 'I'm the snake 
man!" days in Black Flag, as over-excited 
bodies eddied and danced, some mid-air, 
and some a lot closer to the floor than 
they'd have liked to be. After a satisfying 
array of new-album material, the heavens 
eventually opened as 'Dracula Mountain' 
and '1 3 Monsters' were cranked out, and 
condensation showered down on us from 
the ceiling. I slipped into a syncope, only to 
regain consciousness clutching a sodden 
bloody tissue to my nose whilst scouring 
the room for half-finished bottles of water 
to knock-back before I passed out. It 
transpires that halfway through 'Dracula 
Mountain' I was pushed headfirst into 
Chippendale's ride cymbal at the precise 
moment he connected with it; sending 
seismic tremors through my skull, and 
splitting my face open . . .twice! Needles to 
say, I was having so much fun I carried on 
regardless - to the alarm of all the other 
spectators in splattering distance - leaving 
the gig that night with more than a few fond 
memories and three full days of tinnitus. 
My university colleagues have often joked 
that my campus card photo presents the 
spitting image of Harry Potter. Oh, how 
I can imagine them teasing me even 
further when they see my new souvenir; 
two parallel scars on the bridge of my 
nose that are only one diagonal short of 
being a permanent 'lightning-bolt-shaped' 
reminder! 

Chris Levert 

lipglosszine@hotmail.com 
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Send records for review to: Last Hours, Po Box 382, 456 - 458 The Strand, London, WC2R ODZ 


Attention review fans! 

We've changed the review section slightly, adding 'pull-out' reviews. These reviews are ones 
that have particularly stood out to the specific reviewer whilst doing reviews for this issue. For 
the first time in our history some reviews didn't make it in because of space issues. We're 
sorry about that but we figure people would rather that than a zine full of reviews! 


3 Minute Warning 
Tramps Jackpot 

This is standard Do the Dog fair; trad ska tunes with 
elements of punk influence, filled with feel-good, 
singalong, dance-y melodies. There are bands 
that do this a little better (Rebelation, Smoke Like a 
Fish... Or going back to the old favourites, bands 
like the Specials) and the vocals don't always work, 
but it does exactly what it says on the tin and doesn't 
disappoint. Check out the cool keyboard action, 
particularly on track 3. (1 2oh5) 

Do the Dog Music www.dothedog.com 

Against Me! 

Americans abroad - live CD 
I'm normally not a fan of live CDs, unless I was 
actually at the gig then they're like a document of 
the fun I had that evening. Regardless, this is one of 
those live CDs that managed to keep my attention 
as much as a 'real' recording would. Largely that's 
because the sound has come straight off the sound- 
desk and crowd interference is kept to a minimum. 

I enjoyed this a lot, but I'm still left feeling slightly 
ambivalent to them, which is weird considering how 
much I adored this band at one point, (edd) 

Fat Wreck Chords 

Alice Donut 
Fuzz 

Alice Donut used to be one of those odd bands that 
Jello Biafra championed on Alternative Tentacles, 
well they're still odd but not on A.T. anymore! If 
you liked Mule, Untidy Suicides and Humping the 
Cash Cow etc. then Fuzz should please. Thomas 
still whines his way through the grungy punk sound, 
'hard to define' does define them! Worth a down- 
load if not a purchase! (Old Skool) 

Howler Records 

Amenra 
Mass 3 

Monolithic. Colossal. Epic. Earth-Moving. A lot 
of these words could be used to describe this and 
none would be far from the truth. It seems recently 
the rise of bands doing the 'post-rock/ drone metal' 
style have seen an increased interest in the genre, 
which some argue is getting rather stale and boring 
as there are only so many ways you can go from 
quiet to loud and back again. I partly agree, I hate 
it when genres become over-saturated, but I fuck- 


ing love the likes of Isis, Neurosis, Cult of Luna, 
and so on, and can happily add Amenra to that 
list. There is nothing particularly new on here, the 
songs are all at least six minutes in length compris- 
ing extremely long dirges of droning chords, with 
anguished screams over the top and occasional 
melodic vocals. Good stuff and a beautiful slipcase 
CD packaging is the final part of what is a pretty 
classy package. (Mikey D) 

Hypertension Records 

Among the Missing 
Disorder of the Templar 

I was really chuffed to have this in my review pile 
as Among the Missing are a band who's name I've 
seen a lot on various flyers for London gigs but 
have never got round to checking out. To say this 
is 'right up my alley' is a bit of an understatement, 
a wonderful amalgamation of all the best parts of 
metal, crust, hardcore punk and their myriad of 
sub-genres, combined with really great song-writing 
is all enough to have me be more than satisfied. A 
nice mixture of vocal styles (and vocalists!) ranging 
from low-end grunts and high-end wails to more 
of a shouted bark keeps things interesting and the 
amount of sound they've gotten out of doing this 
on an 8-track is pretty awesome too. The artwork 
is also really nice though I wish they'd included 
lyrics! Oh well, a minor gripe about a top-notch 
album. (Mikey D) 

Withered Hand Records 

Andyfiction 
The future's history 

This is a nice mix of punk and hardcore, which 
reminds me of many excellent UK bands like Jets 
Vs Sharks or Five Knuckle. As if that wasn't enough 
they've also got refreshingly interesting (and well 
thought-out) lyrics. I'm sure these guys are aces 
live because despite only being three people they 
manage to make an epic sound on this CD. Top 
marks, (edd) 

www. globalisationrecords. co. uk 

Armalite 

s/t 

This was an unexpected treat, Atom Goren of Atom 
& His Package (guitar/vocals) fame teams up with 
Dan Yemin (bass), yeah that dude who's been in a 
bunch of pretty decent bands (Lifetime, Paint It Black 


and kid Dynamite) to produce a stupidly infectious 
pop punk album. This is a party album, make no 
mistakes! Tiny packed out back rooms, sing along's 
and cheap beer were invented for this album. If 
you're not a fan of Atom's somewhat whiney voice, 
fear not as Mike McKee takes the lead on most 
songs. The end result is a cross over of drunken, 
bumbling punk ala Dillinger Four crossed with the 
power of a band like Lifetime. Amazing. (Joe Vs) 
No Idea 

Art of Burning Water 

Voyage of the pessimistic Philosoph: An ode to 
believers of the prevailing law of sod 
Winners of the most insane and longest album tittles 
I've seen in a while. What does it all mean? Who 
cares this record rocks! Art of Burning Water play 
metal! That is pretty much the only way to describe 
them. Like Mastodon, who I saw them support and 
hold their own with many years ago, they cram 
fast and vast amounts of riffs into each song, with 
fast destroying drums and heavy duty bass lines. 
It's taken them a good while to get this record out 
although it's fairly short and the recording sounds 
like the band broke into the studio, trashed the 
place with their riffs and fucked off again in a great 
hurry. Short sharp and to the point. The vocals 
throw me sometimes when they go all goblin. The 
use of samples and a few breaks from the frantic 
pace really make this one of the best metal albums 
released this year. (Tim) 

Super Fi Records - www.superfi.co.uk 

Babar Luck 

Care In The Community 

Alright so put away your King Prawn CDs for a 
second, this can be broadly described as world 
music with a bit of folk. Babar just seems to want 
to unite everyone and everything in the world, re- 
iterated by the cover, and blurs genre lines in the 
process. Essentially it's just a bloke making music 
and poetry with a guitar. He's refreshingly honest 
through his lyrics, and after seeing this guy I can't 
cut out of my mind how funny he is too. Songs like 
'Movies' will bring a smile to your face. Go for this 
CD if you want something a bit different, just clear 
your head and whack it on, a mellow companion 
for the summer. (Jas) 

Rebel Music Records/ lOPastiO Records - 
www. 7 Opast 1 2 records, com 

Bilk 

This is radioactive 

Another great release from Moonlee records. These 
guys remind me a bit of their label-mates Don't mess 
with Texas, no bad thing considering how awesome 
DMWT are. There are lots of danceable and dis- 
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concerting beats with only a very limited amount of 
vocals on top of some songs. From a punk reference 
point they're musically on the same level as bands 
like Atari Teenage Riot, but with an ear listening 
out for the melody just as much as it's hoping for 
discord. The perfect soundtrack to relax to without 
pesky lyrics getting in the way! (edd) 

Moonlee records 

Black Radio 
S/t 7" 

Ex-Filaments and Kill the Lights dudes bringing some 
awesome shit-kicking punk rock and roll in the vein 
of the mighty Zeke and co. Listening to this is a real 
breath of fresh-air with all the gloomier side of the 
music spectrum I've been enjoying recently, it's a 
nice change to have a band just lay down riff after 
riff and sing (and scream) bloody murder over the 
top. They get a hell of a lot of sound for a 3 piece 
and this makes me want to crack open some beers 
and cause some trouble... which I usually never want 
to do, so this must be a good sign! (Mikey D) 

Self released, go to www. blackradiorocks.com 

Black Sheep Squadron 
Foreign Object 

Black Sheep Squadron are a straight edge hardcore 
band from Syracuse NY who play 80s style, super 
pissed off, raw hardcore in the vein of Negative 
Approach, Uniform Choice etc. with some hints 
of Oil here and there that reminded me of the 
Oppressed. I seriously haven't stopped listening to 
it since I got it. This band don't shy away from writ- 
ing about politics which is always a good thing to 
me but they also manage to balance the personal 
with the political really well. I guess if you want a 
comparison to other contemporary bands think of 
86 Mentality and Slumlords. If you're looking for 
loads beatdowns, and cool mosh parts to practice 
your aaawesome dance moves to you can look 
elsewhere, this is real hardcore the way it's meant 
to be. (Greg) 

Reaper Records 

Black Tax/ Heroic Doses 
Split CD 

The poseur punk that I am, I managed to go to five 
gigs where Black Tax were playing and not see them 
once. It was only when a band I was interviewing 
said they would rather watch them rather than 
continue the interview that I set eyes on them. Oh 
the folly! Black Tax are scarily good; playing melodic 
hardcore at double the speed its supposed to be 
played (and even faster live), with an awesome 
male/ female vocal dynamic. Think of what Kid 
Dynamite would sound like if you gave them too 
many amphetamines and you're getting somewhere 
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near what Black Tax are like. Heroic Doses have a 
tough act to follow but manage to do it fine style. 
Jon, their vocalist, has a really distinct melodic voice 
(a bit like Jello Biafra but different). Musically they're 
rooted much more solidly on the punk side of town, 
with some driving bass lines to keep it all flowing 
nicely. Go and see both these bands live, they're 
the best melodic punk bands to come out of London 
in the past couple of years, (edd) 

Hollow Soul Records - www. hollowsoul records. 
co.uk 

Borrowed Time 
No Escape from this Life 

Borrowed time play tough, hateful hardcore with 
obvious metalic influences and solos. Just straight 
up heavy, metal influenced hardcore with shit loads 
of mid paced breakdowns and chuggy NYHC style 
riffage. However, whilst this style of hardcore can 
often be quite boring Borrowed Time manage to 
keep the content consistently interesting without 
fucking about. So if you're into bands like Sheer 
Terror, Blood For Blood, Merauder etc. or modern 
bands like Hoods you'll probably love this. (Greg) 
Reaper Records 

The Boss 

Lay Down Your Firearms 

On receiving this record you wouldn't believe how 
stoked I was to see former Babies Three singer return 
to the mic in The Boss. Engineer have redeemed 
themselves for a few poor releases by putting out 
this bass-less three piece. Its difficult to describe 
without saying the wrong thing; jangly indie wouldn't 
do them justice. There are definite quirky moments 
that bring to mind bands such as Les Savy Fav mixed 
with early Q & not U. This is a top return to form 
on all accounts. Fuck Springsteen, the new boss 
has arrived! (Joe Vs) 

Engineer records 

Cassette 

S/t 

Samantha Jones (Rumbleseat and Bitchin') shows 
that mainstream female acoustic/folk really isn't the 
place to look for true talent, down in the basement 
or by the bar is the place to be. By far the best 
release of its nature I've ever heard, all of these 
songs ooze honesty and intimacy. Don't expect the 
rawkus, belting vocals of Bitchin' or Rumbleseat, 
this is fragile and riddled with melancholy. It kills 
me that soulless 'pop-divas' are making millions 
singing sad songs when Cassette should be selling 
by the shed load. Then again its release's like this 
that remind me why I love punk rock and the DIY 
lifestyle. (Joe Vs) 

Bakery Outlet Records 



Abandon Ship 
S/T 7 Inch 

Oh man, I really don't think words are 
going to do this justice at all. If you are 
not familiar with Abandon Ship yet then 
I guess this is as good a place as any to 
start. In fact, I'm going to go out on a limb 
here and say this is their best work yet. In 
terms of musical 'style' Abandon Ship have 
their sound rooted firmly in both hardcore 
and punk, sounding both familiar, in that 
they remind me musically in some ways 
of Limp Wrist or Cut the Shit, but there is 
also a lot going on here that isn't so easy 
to pigeonhole. On this they've somehow 
gotten more pissed off and desperate 
sounding, partly helped to the much 
beefier production but also a combination 
of both vocalists completely nailing their 
vocals and also with some of the most 
incredible lyrics I've read in quite a while. 
In fact, lyrically I think is where Abandon 
Ship really raise the bar and stand out 
from other bands; no bitter laments about 
heartbreak, no macho posturing about 
fakes, no bitching about the scene, instead 
Abandon Ship seem to just lock straight in 
to trying to express the difficulty of having 
to grow and change in a world gone mad, 
yet also try and hold on to what makes you 
the person you always were. Seriously, this 
band inspires me a ridiculous amount, get 
this now. (Mikey D) 

Ghost City Records 
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Circus Act 

This is your destination 
Circus act are one of the UK's best kept 
secrets. Sitting, as they do, on the south 
coast frequently and blowing touring bands 
off the stage as they come through. This 
is their second album and is their best 
recorded effort yet. The sound of melodic 
hardcore with a keen lean towards the 
melodic with a fine ear for a hook line. I 
listened to this album and instantly fell in 
love with it. I particularly dug the way all 
three of them sing and share vocal duties, 
'You, the suspect' being an album high- 
light for me. The lyrics have some political 
and punk related undertones to them but 
are never in your face which I also dig a 
great deal. They concentrate on writing a 
good tune then get their message across 
especially on songs like, 'Cheesy riffs speak 
louder than words' which is either one of 
the best song tittles ever or one of the worst 
depending on your view point. Let's stop 
this band being a secret then and give them 
the recognition they deserve. 
www.circusact.org - Millipede Records 


Civil War / Braindead 
Split CD 

Civil War are a very European mix of ska and 
hardcore its well done upbeat Dutch political ska 
punk. Braindead are a little harder and faster but 
of a similar genre. Think Citizen Fish/PAIN/Inner 
Terrestrials but younger and more energetic (- sorry 
Dick!) Well worth tracking down. (Old Skool) 
Crash Landing Records 

Day for Airstrikes 
Widow 

Oh man, this seems to be really a case of a poten- 
tially really good band being let down by shoddy 
production. On first listen, the opening track lulled 
me with some lovely post-rock in the vein of bands 
like Explosions in the Sky but once the distortion 
kicked in, the riffs just seemed to lack any impact 
and power and combined with the somewhat lack- 
lustre drum sound really didn't make the impression 
which I think these guys are going for. This is a real 
shame because there are a lot of good ideas and 
ambition on here and I really hope that for the next 
recording these guys can get a decent producer who 
can get the most out of their sound as I think it would 
make them sound incredible. (Mikey D) 

Roadkill Records 


Dead to Me 
Cuban Ballerina 

I like these guys. They play fairly traditional San 
Fransisco punk rock, they certainly fit nicely with 
what people usually think of as the 'Fat Wreck' 
sound. They play with staccato riffs, sing with slightly 
rough vocals, but in ear pleasing melodies, and 
have tunes that are both radio friendly and punk 
rock at the same time. If you like mid to late-90s 
Californian punk rock (think Lagwagon, NOFX, 
Rancid etc.) then you'll like this, (edd) 

Fat Wreck Chords 

Death Is Not Glamorous 
Undercurrents 

I fucked up and didn't go to this bands show when 
they played London because I forgot. Lame! I'm 
sure it was amazing because this EP is incredible. 
Passionate, melodic hardcore which is always 
popular. Think of the usual suspects like Lifetime, 
Kid Dynamite, Turning Point etc. and you're in the 
right area. Of course they're far more than their 
influences and their passion pours out of this EP If 
thats not enough for you the artwork has been done 
by Keith Rosson (interviewed Last Hours #13) and 
in my opinion it's the best cover he's drawn so far. 
Highly recommended, (edd) 

Dead and Gone Records 

Debeli precjednik fat prezident 
Through the eyes of the innocent 
Hailing from Croatia these guys playing rocking 
hardcore-punk with clear influence from the likes of 
Hot Water Music and other such melodic hardcore 
bands. Musically they're fairly standard, but their 
uniqueness comes from the experience of living in 
Croatia. These guys have much more reason to 
be pissed off than most American hardcore kids. 
These guys sing about a genocide that happened 
in their home town, rigged elections, criticism of the 
church etc. Its pretty intense, and well worth getting 
hold of. The only thing that lets it down slightly is 
the production, which makes it sound like you're 
listening to the band through a pane of glass, but 
you get used to it after a while, (edd) 

Moonlee Records 

Defiance Ohio 
The Great Depression 

Last year this band hit the UK and kicked a lot of 
peoples asses with their uplifting folk/ punk attack. 
Their previous album captured the party atmosphere 
perfectly where you felt like you were a member of 
the band too. There seems to be a little piece of 
that missing on this record. Don't get me wrong, 
its a great record that I'm sure will improve with 
every listen, it just doesn't have the instant appeal 
of 'Share What Ya Got'. All the same there are 
still genius lyrics, I quote, 'If you can't hear God's 


calling, you're probably from France'. Now they're 
on No idea I can see this as only a good thing, I 
just pray they don't become the next Against Mel, 
trading the co-operative ethic for lifeless stadium 
shows as the basement is where these kind of bands 
thrive. (Joe Vs) 

No Idea 

Destructors 

Exercise the Demons of Youth 
Punk doesn't get much simpler than this (when it 
does, I guess it becomes Oil). The Destructors did 
manage to sing about things other than "the old 
bill , Maggie Thatcher or both" (see my Riot Squad 
review) but they did get a bit obsessed with rapists 
and serial killers! This is their LP on CD at last and 
1 1 extra tracks. I remember some time in 1 982 John 
Peel making a joke about them but can't remember 
what it was! Still they sounded better then too. Well 
worth a download if not a purchase! (Old Skool) 
Captain Oil 

The Draft 

In A Million Pieces 

I saw Hot Water Music a few times around the time 
that 'No Division' came out and I absolutely loved 
that record. That said, I've never really considered 
myself much of a HWM fan. I always liked them 
but I was never in to them in the way that a lot of 
people were (and still are). So I think I was prob- 
ably the wrong person to review this CD. In case 
you didn't know - and I didn't before I read the 
press release - this four piece has three members 
of HWM, and unsurprisingly, its not that different 
to what I remember HWM sounding like. Its still 
got that kinda blue collar, gruff melodic hardcore 
thing going on. Personally, I think its ok but it's a bit 
radio friendly for my liking. Still, I can see this CD 
selling by the thousands and I'm sure I'll dance to it 
drunkenly at my local rock club after a few whiskey 
cokes. (Phil Chokeword) 

Epitaph 

End Of A Year 
Sincerely 

Woah, this is hands down my favourite release in 
a while, it's revolution summer all over again. This 
is absolutely nothing new and I'm sure this band 
know it, especially as they went to Don Zientara at 
Inner Ear to record this! To me it sounds just Like 
One Last Wish or Rites Of Spring, which is of course 
a good thing. The catchiness seems to be in the 
guitar parts not the vocals, I find myself humming 
the tune instead of the lyrics. If you like the above 
bands get this, it really is fucking great even if you 
just pretend its the second Rites Of Spring album 
there never was! (Joe Vs) 

Revelation 
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Age of Kali 
S/t demo 

Age of Kali are a new straight-edge 
hardcore band formed from the 
ashes of On Thin Ice. They basically 
sound like On Thin Ice with guitar 
solos. I love Nate's vocals. Then 
again you could put his vocals over 
a McFly backing track and it would 
sound like the nastiest most amazing 
shit you'd ever heard. Except the mu- 
sic on this tape is actually awesome 
as well. I got the Iron Mind tape but 
you can get the 7" from Rat Patrol 
Records which also has an Undertow 
cover on it now. (Greg) 

Iron Mind Demos 
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Choke 

Demo 

Choke are a pretty cool pissed off, 
fast hardcore band from Durham, 
if you're into stuff like Outbreak, 
Down To Nothing, Mental etc. that's 
banging about at the moment you'll 
be into this. (Greg) 

Iron Mind Demos 

Bring out your dead 
Demo number 1 

Short but sweet demo from the 
relative new comers Bring out your 
dead. This has some excellent pro- 
duction and killer screaming and 
growling vocals. The riffs are nicely 
put together, although sometimes 
they feel a bit over familiar. But with 


some beautiful driving beats and 
bass lines you soon forget that. It's 
not long though before the demo's 
over and you're left wondering where 
the noise has gone. Which I feel is 
a good thing and I look forward to 
hearing more from this bunch as it's 
a good start and I feel this band will 
grow a lot in the next year or so. 
www. myspace. com/you rbeautyisy- 
ourpoison 

Judder and the Jack Rabbits 
Demo Cdr 

I'm sure that a lot of kids will ab- 
solutely love this demo. The press 
release describes it as a mix of De- 
mented Are Go and Nerve Agents, 
which is pretty accurate - so it has 
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Fall of Efrafa 
Owsla 

This is the debut record from Brighton 
based cello driven crust band Fall of Efrafa. 
Four tracks of raging, melancholic d-beat 
crust, in the vein of bands like Madame 
germen, Wolfbrigade, and Remains of the 
Day. The cello compliments this music well, 
and isn't over used, and adds a sombre 
layer to this already very mournful style 
of punk rock. The lyrics are also partly 
based on the political ideologies in the 
book Watership Down, the name is also 
borrowed from the book, and adds an 
interesting metaphorical twist. The tracks 
vary from straight up melodic d-beat crust, 
but also take on influence from bands like 
Neurosis and Cult of Luna, in the more 
drawn out moments. Overall this is great 
record. (Kate) 

www.fallofefrofa.com for label details 


Fighting Shit 

Forgotten daughters, abandoned sons 
Fighting Shit return. I'm not sure whether its con- 
scious on their part but this feels faster and slightly 
scarier than previous outings with these Icelandic 
kids. Regardless, it is top stuff as I'm sure you'd 
expect taking all the good parts of crust, hardcore 
and thrash to produce something unique. Its their 
first release that really managed to capture their live 
show for me as well, with good production and a 
full sound to all the instruments. You'd be mad not 
to rush out and find a copy, (edd) 

Cat n Cakey Records 

Fighting Shit 
Tuned For Thrash 

This is a 7" version of the bands first demo/ CD 


release. Listening to it again I remember how excited 
I had been after seeing these guys play for the first 
time at the Kingston Peel. Unfortunately the produc- 
tion only captures about 60% of the passion they 
have live. Still it was an awesome demo, and is an 
awesome 7", and I've always liked the honesty they 
showed by printing in the inlay card "Bands we rip 
off:". I'd assume this is the only way to get Fighting 
Shit's first release so I'd suggest you make an effort 
to pick it up, even if only to be a completist. (edd) 
What We Do is Secret Records - www. whatwedoisse- 
cret.co.uk 

Free Diamonds 

There Should Be More Dancing 
With thirteen songs of ferocious pop energy 
squeezed into half an hour, Free Diamonds spit out 
their guts into your face in a projectile mess of fizzy 
chews and venom. They have set out their mission 
to get you dancing and they are going to die trying. 
The vocals are screeched and mean, the beats the 
type that make you shake your limbs like you have 
a nervous tick and tunes bounce back and forth 
suggesting their attention span lasts roughly five 
seconds. It will either fill you with vigour or irritate 
the fuck out of you. Certainly, that it's on Deep Elm 
will surprise you. Say Bis or Help! She Can't Swim 
kicked out the girls and the synths, turned up the 
guitars, drank eight cans of Red Bull, and took the 
rule book from early Blood Brothers, you get Free 
Diamonds. In fact, you get something pretty ace. 
(Alice scum) 

Deep Elm 

Good Riddance 
New Republic 

The Good Riddance song generator is at it again! 
Oh joy, Good Riddance has another album out 
that sounds like every other album they have ever 
written. The best thing about this record was that 
we put it on in the car on the way home from a 
gig and I was drifting in and out of sleep. When I 
came to I said, "Wow, is this album still going?!" 
and we realised that no one had noticed that we 
were actually listening to the album for about the 
third time. It had been repeating but the songs were 
so indistinguishable from each other that we just 
assumed it was a really long album. All that being 
said, they write fast, singalong, melodic punk songs 
and I'm sure if you like Good Riddance you will 
like this. (1 2oh5) 

Fat Wreck Chords - www. fatwreck. com 

Gracer 
Voices Travel 

Ooh I like this. This CD is a nice throwback to mid 
nineties emo, when it needn't have been embarrass- 
ing to admit that you were a fan of the aforemen- 
tioned genre and was more about kids who actually 


cared about music more than their Toni and Guy 
haircut and Myspace account. Fans of bands like 
Elliot and Sunny Day Real Estate would definitely 
not be disappointed by Gracer. The steady drums, 
textured and dreamy guitar soundscapes along with 
the beautiful melody and vocals which manage to 
sound melancholy without being whiny and irritat- 
ing was the perfect thing to eat my breakfast to this 
morning. Recommended. (Greg) 

Revelation Records 

Grown at home 
Assemble 

Ha! I had this guys pegged from the start. Without 
calling their band ska-core I'm not sure they could 
have made it more obvious. Thankfully they're good 
at what they do (I know there are those out there 
that think there's a misnomer in that statement but 
regardless...) This guys have clearly been taking 
lessons off the likes of King Prawn, Capdown and 
to some extent Adequate Seven. King Prawn for the 
politics, Capdown the horns, and Adequate Seven 
the gang vocals. I actually really enjoyed this, I just 
hope they get an understanding welcome from the 
punk scene. 

Cash For Pigs records 

Guns Up! 

Outlive 

Man, these guys are pissed off. So pissed they don't 
even start with the obligatory intro just diving straight 
into the title track. Short, sharp and to the point these 
guys live up to their Boston roots mixing it up with 
all your favourite pissed off bands. These guys are 
making me dance across the room. Very cool, I just 
wish I hadn't missed their live show, (edd) 
Reflections Records 



The Ergs! 

Dockrockcorkrod 

This has been out a long time, but I only 
just tracked down a copy because I was 
really slow at realizing how fantastic this 
band are. I guess they just slipped through 
the cracks. Still, in my defence, it does have 
all the hallmarks of a shit record. The CD 
has a really dumb name and bad artwork 
that gives the impression that its going to 
be "wacky" and "zaney" (i.e. : a new beer 
mat). But this CD is actually amazing! 1 6 
songs of totally hook laden rock n roll that 
makes me shake my ass in an embarrass- 
ing manner. Its kinda hard to know who 
to compare them to but the Descendents 
or ALL would be a good starting point as 
would be Lookout-era Green Day. Seri- 
ously, if you have any interest in pop punk 
all - and if not, why not? - this is compul- 
sory listening. (Phil Chokeword) 

Whoa Oh Records 
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what I guess is best described as a 
kinda modern horror punk / psy- 
chobilly sound. Which isn't really my 
thing but I'd say that if you like AFI, 
Pitch Black, Tiger Army etc. you'll be 
in to this. I imagine this band would 
be a lot of fun live. Nice stenciled 
CDR too. (Phil Chokeword) 
www. myspace. com/judderandthe- 
jackrabbits 

Power Corrupts 
Free EP 

I'm not sure really what this CDR 
is. I mean, it looks a bit like a demo, 
and its free so I guess that's what it 
is? But it says on the CD that's its an 
ep. Hmmmm. Anyhow, you should 
hunt this down. Its totally raging 
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punk in the vain of someone like 
Aus Rotten. You know, really driving 
hardcore with good shouted vocals 
that are probably super political. 
Shame there's no lyric sheet. But 
there are nice George Bush samples 
and I really look forward to hearing 
more of this. I'm impressed. (Phil 
Chokeword) 

www. bean head hardcore, tk 




Gallows 

Orchestra of Wolves 
This is an album that almost didn't come 
out for various band reasons. The world 
should be grateful that it did. This is one 
of the best hardcore bands to have come 
out of the UK in the past year, and could 
even challenge - dare I say it - Captain Eve- 
rything over the position of 'best' Watford 
band. These guys bring a refreshing slice 
of reality and genuine anger to a scene 
that sometimes feels like it is filled with 
overgrown teenagers. Musically Gallows 
rise above the competition, but it's Frank's 
vocals, and general disdainful air, that pulls 
the band up by the proverbial bootstraps, 
and make them something very special 
indeed, (edd) 

In At The Deep End records 


Hitch 

We are electric! 

These guys are a great indie punk band from the 
mainland. They harness amazing rhythms and mix 
them up with awesome driving guitar. The band 
manage to walk that tough tightrope of being at 
once accessible, and familiar, whilst at the same 
time sounding unique and edgy. Whilst they don't 
sound much like them I can see the references being 
made to Drive like Jehu or Fugazi, because they 
share a similar quality of not wanting to be pinned 
down. These guys are indeed electric, (edd) 

Moon lee Records - www.moonleerecords.com 

Hold Fast 
Electric Shuffle 

Portsmouth: A musical and cultural wasteland. Only 
if you sell your skin tight jeans and fringe to the devil 
will you maybe get the chance of supporting some 
horrible generic band at one of two huge venues. 
So its nice to see a band like Holdfast trying to carve 
out their own path and doing what feels right for 
them. This three track EP grapples with independ- 
ence as everything has been executed by the band, 
from the artwork to the recording process. Holdfast 
have created a musical melting pot that conjures up 
the likes of Le Tigre, later Pretty Girls Make Graves 
and Murder City Devils. Haunting female vocals 
weave in and out of marching drums (which are 
kept minimalistic in places), pummeling bass lines, 
capped off with with danceable synths and strutting 
guitar parts. I could see them gaining acceptance 
over a wide spectrum of scenes, here's hoping they 
get out and start playing the kind of shows they 
deserve. (Joe Vs) 

(Self Released) 


The Holy Mountain 
Enemies 

In a scene from Channel 4 comedy Spaced Mike 
endures an interview to rejoin the territorial army, 
during which he's shown different pictures and 
asked what it reminds him of, the answer: "guts, 
guts and guns, a butterfly... with a bomb". Well this 
CD is the audio equivalent, every song makes me 
think of killing people for sport! This is a stripped 
down, raw as fuck soundtrack to a bar fight, politics 
never sounded so damn good on songs like 'Manu- 
facturing Political Leverage', 'Wrath' and 'Rope Or 
Bullet'. There's even two live songs recorded at the 
Fest which sound great, if you like it fast and gruff 
with the odd solo you need to own this band's back 
catalogue. (Joe Vs) 

No Idea 

Hostage Life 
Sing For The Enemy 

This EP is certainly a grower, but even once you 
comfortably singing along, and humming the songs 
at work there's still the feeling that the EP is basically 
three exceptionally amazing songs, with the rest 
showing moments of brilliance but essentially being 
filler. Which is annoying because on my mental chart 
of what makes a band awesome Hostage Life tick 
all the boxes: Socially aware/ political lyrics, check; 
using only three chords, check; singing with passion, 
check etc. yet there is still something missing. I hope 
whatever it is they captured on songs like 'Money 
Parade' they can manage to make it work through 
their full-length out later this year. I really want to 
love this band, but at the moment its more an ami- 
cable friendship between neighbours, (edd) 
Household Name Records 

Ignite 

Our Darkest Days 

So Ignite are pretty much musical veterans after 
being around for over 1 0 years but this is the first 
album they've released in six years. This was worth 
the wait because this is a solid, well crafted album 
with amazing musicianship. Ignite play fast paced, 
politically charged, melodic hardcore punk full of 
hooks and vocal harmonies, urgency and anger. 
Teglas' powerful vocals are just incredible and even 
though this isn't really the sort of music I'd usually 
listen to I can't recommend this enough. The only 
thing that this album could do without is the cover 
of U2's Sunday Bloody Sunday. Exactly why they 
thought doing a dodgy punk cover of this already 
rubbish song would be a good idea I'm not sure? 
Seeing as the rest of the album is incredible though 
I'll let them off. (Greg) 

Century Media 

The Illuminati must be destroyed 
S/t 

I was a little concerned with a name like this, and 
lizards on the reverse I was going to be lambasted 
by some David Icke loving band, which would 
have quite frankly just been too weird to deal with. 
Thankfully - unless I'm missing it - there's no David 
Icke worship, rather it's at the altar of math-rock 
and punk that we find ourselves. These guys use the 
bass to drive the songs along as much as the guitar, 
whilst simple drum beats and duel-vocals fire off on 
all sides. Entertaining. I just wish there was a lyrics 
sheet included with the CD then I'd know exactly 
what they're talking about, (edd) 

Millipeed Records - www.millipeedrecords.co.uk 

Jake Searson 
Truth and lies 

I'm not sure why this band is only identified by one 
member, but leaving that aside, these guys aren't 
too bad. Playing a mix of Smiths and early 80s 
mainstream punk rock, these guys run along with 
ironic lyrics and simple time structures. Good, but 


not amazing, and I get the distinct impression that 
these guys want to "make it" and become "big", 
which kind of puts a dampener on proceedings, 
(edd) 

Tidelines - www.tidelines.co.uk 

La Par Force 
Work ethic 

I get the impression that these guys would quite 
like to be French, not least in the name, but equally 
from the brand of music. Reminiscent of French emo 
bands, but taking it and leaning across into the 
world of indie, with acoustic guitars, refined female 
vocals, and laid back rhythms. To be honest, whilst I 
enjoyed it in small measures, it started to wash over 
me slightly after a few listens. Having said that if 
you're looking for something that's more relaxed 
than your normal hardcore band then you could do 
a lot worse than this, (edd) 

Dancing In The Dark Records 

Lords 

This Ain't a Hate Thing It's a Love Thing 
Lords shake up the old trad formulas of blues, prog 
and punk, push it all around with their wailing riffs 
and free jazz rhythms to come up with a right old 
mess. The guitars leap about the place, the vocals 
distort and moan and it's all done loudly and cha- 
otically. They proudly declare that no bass guitars 
were used in the recording, and they've done a fine 
job of fooling me. Interestingly, one of them was 
in spazzy screamo troupe Wolves (of Greece) and 
another used to play in indie pop band, Twinkie. 
Lords is a bluesy progression from both, and with 
the declaration of "This Ain't a Hate thing, it's a Love 
thing", they set the score for this swampy muddle 
of noise. It's a hectic racket, much like their previ- 
ous bands, but they've obviously been listening to 
John Spencer Blues Explosion and Delta 72 in the 
intervening time. (Alice scum) 

Gringo 



The Horror 

The Fear, The Terror, The Horror 
The Horror feature ex-members from both 
Voorhees and Imbalance so as you would 
expect they are pretty fucking amazing. 
They play vicious, fast as shit, thrash/hard- 
core punk that will thoroughly annihilate 
you. Andy's lyrics are absolutely incredible 
and hate driven with songs called 'Still hate 
Thatcher', 'Reagan's Out, and 'Coal not 
Dole' you can't really go wrong. Easily up 
there as one of the best hardcore records 
this year. Just get it now. (Greg) 

Violent Change Records/ Chainsaw Safety 
Records 
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Latterman 
...We are still alive 

I don't really subscribe to the idea of having 
a 'favourite' band, but if I did Latterman 
would certainly be one of the contenders. 
These guys are incredible, as anyone who 
has seen them live will surely agree to, 
and their new album continues with the 
trend. Playing anthemic, sing-your-heart- 
out songs I will challenge anyone not to 
be moved. The whole package is topped 
off with gang vocals and heartfelt, politi- 
cally intelligent lyrics. Definitely one of my 
favourite albums so far of 2006. (edd) 
Deep Elm Records 


Lost Found Broken 
This is what we live for 

I wonder how many bands consciously sit down 
and try to write the perfect "Metallica track but a 
bit heavier" and I wonder how many do it sub- 
consciously. Anyway this shit is well produced and 
heavy and technical. The vocals alternate between 
the generic HC screech which is boring and the 
old style 7 Seconds-esque wailing, which is better! 
There's a lot of those heavy bursts and breaks and 
then some emo-esque navel gazing vocals which 
I'm sure are really profound reflections on life but 
left me unmoved (or just confused!). The cover art 
is very stylish and I'm sure some of you are gonna 
really like this. (Old Skool) 

Shave the Area Records 

Major Accident 
Massacred Melodies 

Average stuff from an average band who play 
simple Oil punk. The lyrics are uninspiring if not 
stupid. 'Warboots crush and grind', duh! Suitable 
for skinheads. (Old Skool) 

Captain Oi! 

The Members 
Uprhythm Downbeat 

A 'new wave' band that went 'pop'. Some of 
these tracks are quite sophisticated musically but 
most sound too much like Depeche Mode or such 
shit. It's kinda funny them being re-released by 
Captain Oi. Interesting booklet interview but this 
is like bad Boomtown Rats mixed with bad Zappa. 
(Old Skool) 

Captain Oi! 

Monstrous 

Mother Nature's Slaves 

This is an odd one. At first I thought of their label 
mates Alice Donut, then I was reminded of Johnny 


Cash tunes, then I pictured the Beatles playing 
post Nirvana and eventually I decided that tis is 
the ultimate mish mash release. Yeah a new genre! 

I said it first "mish mash music". There are tunes, 
riffs , harmonies, vocals and such like in here from 
all over, skilfully blended together. If that doesn't 
help think of Nirvana fused with Victims Family!. 
Interesting if not inspiring. (Old Skool) 

Howler Records 

The Motors 
Tenement Steps 

Described by the label as "The third and final studio 
album by The Motors makes its CD debut complete 
with nine bonus tracks. Includes the singles 'Love 
And Loneliness', 'Metropolis' and 'That's What John 
Said' as well a lyrics to all the songs and detailed 
sleeve notes." Oh, but they forgot to mention that 
it's terrible! (Old Skool) 

Captain Oi! 

Mother Trucker 
Electric Blacksmith 

Okay, this band has one of the worst names I've ever 
heard. But they are not as bad as their name sug- 
gests. They play instrumental metal music (like every 
other band at the moment it seems). Their demo 
last year saw a band really trying to find their feet 
and sounded very pedestrian. On this release they 
are slowly finding that footing with better grasp of 
dynamics and effects. The drumming has improved 
a great deal from the demo and the use of dynamic 
build-ups really helps them with their lack of vocals. 
They lack the riffs and drive of Capricorns and the 
technicality of Pelican (who they quite clearly like). 
Saying that they are trying to create some good 
ideas with some nice heavy riffs pounding in now 
and then. I've heard they are very good live and 
maybe they lose some of their energy and urgency 
in the studio. But the overall result is not a bad one. 
They have got some nice ideas and aren't afraid 
to experiment (although some of the beats could 
do with being a bit more off kilter to fit the guitars 
some times). Having said all of this, I'm sad to say, 
they could really benefit from vocals here and there, 
it really is lacking something to hold the attention. 
Even if they had some spoken word parts or samples 
it may draw the listener in a bit more. I hope they 
prove me wrong with their next release and blow 
my mind. (Tim) 

Gallipoli Records - www.mother-trucker.co.uk - 
www.gallipoli-records. co. uk 

My Hero Died Today 

From our cold dead hands - complete discog- 
raphy 

These guys broke up back in 2000 after touring ex- 
tensively around Europe and the US for the past two 
years. They were one of those bands that crossed 


the Atlantic with band members, which amazingly 
seems to work for quite a few bands (think Zegota, 
Das Oath etc.) From My Hero Died Today individual 
members were/ are in other bands like Paint The 
Town Red, Boy Sets Fire amongst others, whilst 
Marco set up Avocado booking and Join The Team 
Player Records. Musically the band are innovative 
and entertaining, but I suspect they made more of 
an impact back in the late 90s where there were far 
fewer bands playing this style of eclectic hardcore. 
Still I enjoy listening to this, but it doesn't move me 
in the way that other bands do. (edd) 

Dancing in the dark records 

My Summer as a Salvation Soldier 
Anarchists are hopeless romantics 
This record totally took my breath away. Orginally 
Thorir, from Fighting Shit's, solo project he's more 
recently been joined by Oli (from Fighting Shit) and 
another friend Addi. Not particularly 'punk' but all 
the same faultlessly beautiful and hauntingly per- 
sonal. Thorir is a master guitarist, which I guess is 
something you don't pick up on when he's pushing 
out a thousand riffs a second in Fighting Shit, and 
knows exactly how to make a song work and turn 
a clever line. I have absolutely no idea how you 
can pick up a copy of this without finding Thorir in 
person. I'd suggest emailing and asking, the effort 
is worth it. (edd) 
http://php. 1 2tonar.is/thorir/ 

Narwhal 

7 " 

Narwhal feature ex members of Mawng Chopps, 
Soon The Darkness and Parades of Spectres (and 
more) and are one of the best screamy UK hardcore 
bands. It would be doing them a disservice though 
to call them screamo, they are however a force to 
be reckoned with on this 7". The recording for a 
start is better than most of the 7"s I own and better 
than most of the bands you could compare them to. 
Like maybe Merel or Mohinder or Heroin in style, 
but like Night and the City of Broken Promises they 
have a grasp of a good melodic tune as well as 
a keen grasp of dynamics. The vocals sit back in 
the mix and are all screamed. Narwhal take from 
hardcore of the early 90's and build on it with 
new ideas and innovation. I wait to hear further 
recordings from them but this is a beautiful debut 
7". Consider me a fan! (Tim) 

Super fi/ Too cool to dance/ Strictly no capital letters 
- www. myspace. com/ voyageofthenarwhal 

Never Enough 

Dead Set On Destruction . 

Introduced to my by Mr Lloyd Chambers, this Bal- 
timore band are no more but everything they ever 
did is rolled onto this discography CD; from their 
2003 demo up to last years recordings. This reminds 
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N ot only will 2006 be the 30th 
anniversary of the birth of 
punk, but it will also be the 
10th anniversary of Holidays in the 
Sun. To celebrate the re -titled Wasted 
Festival will be risking life, limb and 
stag-weekender showdowns by, once 
again, hosting the festival in Black- 
pool’s Winter Gardens from August 
10th- 13th. Just in case you’ve never 
been to a Wasted/Holidays in the Sun 
before and you’re considering going I 
thought I’d dust off my old diary from 
the 2004 Wasted and let you all know 
what you’re letting yourselves in for; 
and if you’ve already been, you might 
as well enjoy the flashback. 

Part three of a three part series by 
Chris Lipgloss... 


Kelly then proceeded to bend over re- 
peatedly, and I lost 'The Game.' Next 
we were off to the Cabaret stage; to 
see Matt Reynolds (from Howards 
Alias/Skylar) play what I was sad 
to later learn would be his last solo 
public performance for some time. 
But first, a quick poem from 'Atilla 
the Compere' before the wonderfully 
deliquescent Matt took to the stage 
amidst a barrage of heckling from a 
few bigoted punk stereotypes, that 
unfortunately drowned out the well 
deserved applause from the rest of 
the room (aka, the Hidden Talent 
roster and the three of us). Whilst, on 
the face of it, Morecambe has started 
to offer a more 'generationally rep- 
resentative' line-up, it appears the 


old dog would rather be tethered to 
a rope and left for dead than taught 
any new tricks. If it's not Akron, if it's 
not 1978-1988 and if it's not Oi! 
the majority of the punkers just aren't 
interested, and the postcard punk 
stereotype reigns supreme. I person- 
ally think it's great that the line-up 
has gotten more diverse; that there 
are more Household Name bands 
on the bill; more younger bands and 
more to offer than The UK Subs, but 
I couldn't help but feel sorry for Matt 
that afternoon. 

Having had our fill of punk, and 
in urgent need of some r 'n' r we 
tracked back to the van for yet 
another bottle of wine. It was one 
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Michael Jordan Touchdown Pass 
Cash, Money, etc 

This is pink cat rock, old man emo, and 
the best thing I've heard since the Weak- 
erthans! Track number five, 'Sedan-Sized 
Truck' is a paradigm example. I love music 
with a ripping yarn to tell, and this is cer- 
tainly it. Fuck it; I'll wager this is as good 
as the first time you heard the blue album 
with a left-handed cigarette, yeah! I want 
the lyrics. If you wrote to Weezer they used 
to send you them, but it sounds as though 
this guy would throw a nice letter and 
mixtape into the match too. Wholemeal 
bread, lo-fi jams and hot soup for your 
musical soul (Chris Lipgloss) 

Spare Change Records/Plan-lt-X 


me of The Legacy with screamier vocals, singer 
Tony (featured on the cover of Strike Anywhere's 
Change Is A Sound album!) states Never Enough 
aren't a sXe band but that they take a lot of musi- 
cal elements from that sound. This wouldn't sound 
out of place on Dead & Gone, a real shame their 
planned UK tour never materialised, defiantly worth 
picking up. (Joe Vs) 

Organised Crime Records 

The New Story 
Untold Stories 

No press realise with this, so I can't tell you much 
about the origins. . . a +39 dialling code. . . Where is 
that!? Anyway, this is chirpy pop punk sounding very 
American a la Midtown/Drive Thru era. When I put it 
in my computer it came up as 'funk punk' genre, but 
I've yet to hear a funk riff. It's not an offensive listen 
largely because pop punk can hardly be offensive, 
especially when combined with slow melodic 'heart- 
felt' riffage. But I'm bored to tears! (12oh5) 
www. thenewstory. net 


November Coming Fire 
Dungeness 

I could open this with a summary of how NCF went 
from being one of the most revered UK hardcore 
bands about three years ago and then the sudden, 
somewhat puzzling shift in popularity meaning that 
for a while they would play many gigs to folded 
arms and sullen faces... oh wait, I just did. Anyway, 
regardless of which particular scene they are now 
considered a part of I've found this album to be 
an incredible (and very dark) surprise compared 
to their previous recorded output. Everything about 
this screams of a band who've really taken their time 
to create the best possible record they could, from 
artwork and layout (seriously, the layout of lyrics and 
artwork, plus the digipak makes this one of the best 
looking records I've seen in months) to the music 
and lyrics, which have become a lot more difficult 
to classify into one particular genre. The mosh-parts 
have been dropped (thank god) and in their place a 
far darker and groove-based style, yet also retaining 
moments of discordant brilliance which seems to 
owe as much to the likes of Old Man Gloom and 
Isis than it does more contemporary hardcore art- 
ists. Not to say it is all slow though, there are some 
particularly awesome fast songs on here, it just feels 
more like all the songs have been written with a 
somewhat desperate and yearning energy which is 
prevalent throughout the whole album, helped as 
well by the 'undistorted' feel of the production which 
shows NCF's use of awesome dynamics pretty nicely. 
One to check out if you are up for something a bit 
more challenging and interesting. (Mikey D) 
Reflections Records 

The Off Position 
Free Thought Cartel 

The Off Position for the most part play screamo 
which is similar to other British bands like Funeral 
For A Friend and Hondo Maclean. I actually quite 
enjoyed listening to this which is surprising for me! 
However I wasn't too sure what all the electro stuff 
between songs was all about as it didn't really fit in 
too well with the rest of their sound. I guess if you're 
into bands like FFAF, Glassjaw etc. then you might 
like these guys. (Greg) 

Manmade Records 

Old Growth 

s/t 

All of a sudden I've been plagued with releases by 
bands made up of the guys from Twelve Hour Turn 
courtesy of the excellent Bakery Outlet records! 
Now it's the turn of John Magnifico with help from 
Luke Clements (from Science Of Yabra) on bass 
and Ben Muha on drums/backing vocals. The front 
cover depicts the three band members stood with 
their instruments in front of rolling country hills so I 
was expecting some trad alt country album which 


all too many bands seem to be kicking out, how 
wrong could I be? Sure you have echoes of bands 
like Lucero & Uncle Tupelo but mixed with the likes 
of Built To Spill and even Bob Dylan, on 'Barflies' 
and 'Been here' you can even hear the influence of 
bands like The Ramones. This album in flawless and 
hasn't left my CD player, fragile/personal lyrics that 
are more heart-warming than cringe worthy, bursts 
of harmonicas send shivers up the spine while at 
other times just good wholesome rock makes you 
wanna drive out to the middle of nowhere, drink a 
tonne of beer and fall asleep under a dead tree! 
These guys are due to hit these shores some time 
at the end of the year, if you give half a shit about 
the bands mentioned above you have to buy this 
album and go see Old Growth! (Joe Vs) 

Bakery Outlet Records 

Panic 

Circles 

This is a slightly strange mix of mid-80s hardcore 
(Minor Threat, Negative Approach yadda yadda), 
but with a lot of the elements - tempo changes, 
excessive feedback, spoken word clips from film - 
that became popular in the late 90s. Perhaps it will 
grow on me but to be honest this hasn't done too 
much for me, and certainly hasn't hit me in the way 
that Panic's previous bands, American Nightmare 
and In My Eyes, did. Still, worth having a listen to if 
you like bands from the mid-80s, just don't expect 
it to be as good, (edd) 

Reflections Records 

Paul Carter 

Old Enough to Know Better 
You know the line that goes, 'It's so un-punk it is 
punk?' Well I guess acoustic guitar is the new punk! 
Or maybe it's just 'cause so many of us are too old 
to cope with the volume of gigs etc. Whatever it is 
here's an old punk, his guitar (and kazoo!), singing 
his own amusing songs and a cover of 'Fuck You' by 
Jane County. Not bad and congratulations to Punk 
Shit for putting it out. (Old Skool) 

Punk Shit Records 

Pendleton 
You, by us 

I feel like I'm missing out on something here, 
because I really didn't get into this band like oth- 
ers have. I guess I've just never been a big fan of 
'skate-punk'. Still if you are, these guys play with 
passion, and pretty amazing musical dexterity. I'm 
sure they'll do well! (edd) 
www. pendletonmusic. co. uk 

Perth Express 
S/T 

Holy fuck, I may have found a new favourite band 
here. Perth Express hail from Germany and play a 


of those warm, dusky twilights where 
it was still warm enough to throw all 
the doors open, lie back and count 
the stars smirking back at you through 
the veiled sunset. An idyllic setting, if 
ever there was one, made better by the 
constant stream of Guildford Festival 
morsels being fed to us by Radio 2. 
The world was at ease and we had 
everything we needed; good wine, 
good food, good company, Blondie, 
The Damned, The Stranglers and Rolf 
Harris. That was until some bright spark 
suggested we got the Pro Plus out. 
I'm not sure what fully enthused us to 
experiment with said drug, but I think 
it came about through 2 parts lack of 
weed, 3 parts boredom, 3 parts curios- 
ity and 2 parts desire to get the party 
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started, so to speak, but it wasn't 
long before the puerile fascination 
took over. I swallowed two myself, 
crushed and snorted four, before 
indulging in a communal joint made 
with yet another crushed tablet, that 
could be best described as tasting 
'medicinal.' Note to self number 3: 
snorting anything that will acceler- 
ate your heart up to 240 beats per 
minute is never a good idea. Jona 
treated Rich to the 'Simulated Anal 
Rape Club' handshake. 

I was eventually dragged down the 
road to dance around the statue of 
Eric, before skipping gleefully to The 
Dome. I had mental energy to burn 
so I flicked through a book of Gee 


Voucher's artwork whilst Jona bought 
a rather tasteful black thong for his 
girlfriend, complete with anarchy 
logo, would you believe it? Despite 
the hyperactivity I wasn't prepared 
to get stuck into the Discipline mosh 
pit. Whilst it was a pleasant reminder 
of Unity Fest IV at The Astoria 2 for 
Rich and I, there were too many 
Grant Mitchell look-alikes in the 
crowd to risk it so we stood on the 
periphery and bounced around our 
own self-contained parameters. 
Whilst waiting for Citizen Fish to get 
their arses in gear our attention was 
drawn to the woman seated in front 
of us who had loudly shouted at the 
man to her right for trying to 'cop a 
feel.' However, before we had time 


to brace ourselves for her rescue, she 
promptly followed her outburst with a 
'just because we've been married for 
1 0 years, doesn't mean you can just 
cop a feel!' Aww...and quite rightly 
so! Seeing Citizen Fish for the first 
time was brilliant. I'd heard various 
rumours of The Steamboat in Ipswich 
getting torn apart by a bunch of crust- 
ies and their hob-nailed boots last 
time they played, but tonight there 
was nothing of the sort, just a group 
every ska band should aspire to be 
- loud, fast and politically sorted. 
After leaving Jona to retire to the van 
for more txt sex, it was only apropos 
that Rich and I caught the end of 
Ipswich heroes, The Adicts in the 
Market Arena, only to see our local 
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raging form of crusty metallic hardcore which has 
so many moments of fist-shaking, head banging 
riffage, combined with some amazingly impressive 
handling of time signatures that I can't help but just 
grin and occasionally say "oh shit!" when a par- 
ticularly amazing part happens. This is a brooding, 
twisting, devastating record and one which I feel 
fans of darker hardcore and metal will truly get a 
lot of kicks out of. (Mikey D) 

Vendetta Records 

The Phoenix Foundation 
Falling 

The Phoenix Foundation are one of those bands I 
remember reading about back in the days of Frac- 
ture and had always meant to check out. Previous 
recorded output had sounded pretty good to my 
ears but seemed to lack a certain something which 
meant I never really found myself reaching out to 
put it on that much. However, with Falling I've found 
myself listening to it a ridiculous number of times 
and on first listen was actually left speechless at 
certain points. They have really refined and slowed 
down their sound but it suits them so well, the slightly 
melancholy (but also hopeful) guitar parts and clear 
but anguished vocals really gives their music a lot of 
emotional weight. This is a record for enjoying when 
you want to relax and take things down a notch, yet 
it will also stick with you for days. Lovely LP artwork 
as well and it also comes with a free patch, which 
is always a nice touch. (Mikey D) 

Combat Rock Industry 

Project serendipity 

s/t 

This is electronica and not punk but I've justified 
this as it's not only the work of the one and only 
Paul Black Tax (see the Black Tax review above), but 
the beautiful DIY packaging is special. This is punk 
in that it's innovative and really breaks the rules. 
Project serendipity is about builds, blips and beats. 
Add to that some melodeon and guitar work and 
you have a superb album. Constantly working with 
dynamic structures like a more creative and innova- 
tion square pusher with Slint style builds. Open your 
mind people this stuff is mind blowing. (Tim) 
Hollow Soul records - http://hollowsoulrecords. 
co.uk 

Ringers 

Curses 

This just came out LP too I think. This CD is 1 1 
tracks of East Bay influenced punk rock, in the vein 
of someone like Fifteen or Crimpshrine but with 
a heavy Dillinger Four influence too. Solid, gruff 
vocaled pop punk full of hooks but still fairly rough 
sounding. I'm into it. This is by no means a perfect 
CD as a few songs are a little substandard, but it 
would make an absolutely awesome mini-CD if 


these tracks were cut. I definitely think that its worth 
picking up. (Phil Chokeword) 

1234 Go! Records 

Riot Squad 
No Potential Threat 

This collection fills in where Riot Squad never man- 
aged to with a full length release. Riot Squad epito- 
mise basic 80s political punk. Every other song is 
against the old bill, Maggie Thatcher or both! Every 
song sounds like less accomplished versions of The 
Partisans, One Way System or early Anti Pasti. So if 
this combination appeals to you as it does to me this 
CD ain't bad. The booklet includes most of the lyrics 
and notes from Mr Glasper. (Old Skool) 

Captain Oil 

Routine Check 
S/t 7" 

Routine Check feature current and ex members of 
Four Letter Word, Public Disturbance, Of Noble 
Blood and Night and the City and play some pretty 
awesome pissed off, aggressive, early NY style 
hardcore ala Side By Side, Uniform Choice, early 
Sick Of It All etc. with pretty unique vocals. Lyrically 
the 7" deals with the usual hardcore by numbers 
stuff but is clearly heartfelt and sincere. The artwork 
on the cover is pretty incredible as well. Well worth 
picking up. (Greg) 

Rat Patrol Records 

Russ Substance 
Garden-core 

Well after battling for a few minutes to separate 
inlay card from the spray painted CD I was suitably 
happy with the CD I unleashed. Clearly inspired by 
the folk-punk scene Russ has put the amp into the 
cupboard and is playing acoustic. Sincere songs, 
bashed out on his guitar, tell us about living life 
and all those small stories that we live each day. If 
you're into the current acoustic punk scene you'd 
be mad not to track this down! (edd) 

Millipeed records - www.millipeedrecords.co.uk 

Sadies Doll 

s/t 

Do the Dog is one of those very, very rare record 
labels where I can pretty much guarantee that 
whatever they release I will enjoy. Sadies Doll are 
no exception. These guys play chilled out third 
wave ska, with a strong influence from Sublime 
and other SoCal ska bands. This, as Do the Dog 
claim, is a pretty perfect record if you're wanting a 
radio friendly record to take down to the beach with 
you. If I have one complaint it's that sixteen tracks 
is slightly too long, however much you love a band 
it's hard to get beyond twelve tracks, (edd) 

Do The Dog Records 


Short Sharp Shock 
S/t 7" 

Oh yes Scouse thrash onslaught! Killer 
guitar riffs, headbanging, circle pits, 
solos, you love it! SSS play 80s crossover 
style thrash metal/hardcore punk, think of 
Nuclear Assualt, Kill 'Em All era metalica, 
D.R.I, crossed with Negative Approach and 
a massive sense of humour and you'll get 
what they sound like, 'Thrash with a small 
mustache' being my favourite song. The 
inlay card lyrics sheet thing is amazing with 
hundreds of little moustachioed celebrities 
adorning it, it was really enjoyable trying to 
name each one of the little faces. Definitely 
recommended. (Greg) 

Throshgig/Deod and Gone 


Scout's Honour 
I am the dust 

These guys play really dark, uncomfortable and 
slightly claustrophobic punk rock. Originally started 
as a solo project it has grown in the past three years 
into a three-piece which takes heavy influence from 
genres beyond the punk confines including country, 
folk and blues, all of which add the discordant 
atmosphere the band are seeking to create. I can't 
say that I'm going to be listening to this everyday, 
but this is certainly an interesting band, and an 
intense record, (edd) 

No Idea records 

Send More Paramedics 
The Awakening 

You'd have thought after four years the zombie 
thing might be running a bit thin. But you'd be 
wrong: Send More Paramedics are as awesome as 
ever, and if anything feel as relevant now as they 
ever did. I'm not sure they need to set this album 
in 2025, with recent events in the Middle East and 
the alleged "terror-plot" the dystopian world they 
have in mind could quite happily be 2006, we just 
don't have a zombie like pandemic, then again 
there's still four months of the year left. Once again 
SMP mix up thrashy metal with a punk attitude and 
aesthetic. Plus of course the obligatory sound clips 
from various zombie flicks. Well worth getting hold 
of, especially with the bonus CD, which is a film 
soundtrack for film as yet unmade, (edd) 

In At the Deep End Records 

SL-27 

UK tour// summer 2005 

Well, only a year late with the review! Coming out 
of Belgium these guys play their own brand of con- 
tinental emo thrash, and a very nice job they do to. 


record shop assistant Scruff playing 
with them, in one of those, 'Oh 
yeah, of course, how could we have 
forgotten - his brother's in the band 
and he plays additional guitar on 
tour for them' moments. No sooner 
had they unleashed the balloons I 
found an Adicts badge on the floor. 
What a perfect souvenir of another 
great day. Last conscious memory: 
queuing for chips. 

Sunday the 1 8th of July 
The day of the lord had finally 
arrived, and the sermon started 
without us. Upon leaving the van, I 
half expected the road to be packed 
with parked cars, every one waiting 
for their owners at worship. Instead, 
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all we found was a grubby Volvo, 
probably as old as the driver, parked 
behind us. A closer inspection re- 
vealed that its owners were definitely 
inside the church when a pair of palm 
crosses and a Cliff Richard tape were 
spotted on the dashboard. Jona and 
Rich decided to go for a walk whilst I 
sat on the pavement, basking in the 
glorious sunshine and breakfasting 
with a decent zine. Having narrowly 
avoided a run in with the Church 
owners thus far, I knew our luck was 
too good to be true as I watched 
the police van pull into the street. I 
locked eye contact with the driver as 
she rolled down the road, past our 
van, and waited impatiently for her 
to return. Fortunately for us, it was 


nearly twenty minutes before she next 
rolled by, and showed no inclination 
whatsoever of stopping for a chat. 
Whether someone had complained 
of our presence or not, to this day, 

I still don't know, but thankfully, 
any disapproval at our stay wasn't 
brought to our attention. Rich and 
Jona returned minutes later, as I was 
brushing my teeth, followed shortly 
after by the church goers as I spat the 
final gob of Colgate into the drain. 
Anticipating a bit of hostility from the 
grey haired man approaching us, he 
unexpectedly bade us good morning 
and asked us if we were here for the 
festival. He appeared amicable as 
we chatted further. That was until 
he asked us where we were from. 


'Ipswich, ah, I bet you must have a lot 
of trouble with immigrants down there, 
being so close to the port of Felixstowe 
and all?' Daily Mail readers, hey, 
they're not very Christian are they? 

We then bowled into town for what 
would be the last trip that weekend, 
in time to do a bit of record browsing 
with Captain Everything and see the 
Mingers play the Market Arena stage. 
No offence to The Mingers, who played 
a great set, despite Tahlia having al- 
most lost her voice, but the sound was 
dire. Being my first sober daytime visit 
to the arena I wasn't surprised that I 
hadn't noticed it before, but they must 
have been using a real mongrel PA in 
there. Next up to the plate were The 
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Intense guitars jar against screaming vocals about 
how fucked up our world is, and how we could 
maybe make it better (though far more of the former 
and less of the later). These guys remind me of all 
the happy times I've spent in the Swan in Tottenham 
watching grown men (and sometimes women) who 
should probably know better throwing themselves 
around singing incomprehensibly. Worth picking if 
only for the honesty of song 7 where they admit, 
'This is a song that has no message at all it's just 
for the sake of musical violence'. I'm not sure if you 
can still pick it up, seeing as only 1 00 got printed 
for their UK tour, but I think some of the songs can 
be downloaded off their website, (edd) 
http -.//users, belgacom. net/sl-27/ 

Solid Pony 
Life's Gonna Eat Us 

Billed as sounding like The Weakerthans and Built 
To Spill. ..it doesn't (see the Old Growth review 
above). Band member Rich Diem says however, its 
influenced by Guided By Voices more than anything. 
This is basically Tubers with a different singer, which 
seems to work really as the end product doesn't 
sound like any of the members current or former 
bands. This is laid back indie with a hint of folk in 
places, elements reminding me of songs I would've 
heard wafting from my parents record player when 
I was a kid! The recording is very lo-fi which adds 
to the laziness of the songs, things pick up midway 
through with the rockier 'Chew Your Lovely' but 
things slump again afterwards into the dreamy 
percussion and ethereal vocals. This comes with 
a beautiful painted Sean Mahan cover too, all in 
all a good package, perfect for these nice summer 
evenings we were having! (Joe Vs) 

Bakery Outlet Records 

Sonic Boom Six 

The Ruff Guide To Genre Terrorism 
Here is a band that's never had a problem establish- 
ing itself as something a bit different, reflected in the 
title of this latest CD. It's hard to give an overview 
of the album as it's so eclectic, but there are a few 
classic SB6 singalong tunes in there like All In, Piggy 
In The Middle and Bigger Than Punk Rock. The 
Boom's songwriting has matured, and I reckon The 
Ruff Guide To Genre Terrorism has a much more 
complete sound than previous stuff. Socially aware 
lyrics on tracks like Danger! Danger!, and a theme 
of breaking boundaries in the scene are also there 
to remind you this is a Boom CD. If you like pop, 
punk, ska or hip-hop, there's a good chance this 
album will do something for you. (Jas) 

Deck Cheese - www.deckcheese.com 

Small Arms Dealer 
A Single Unifying Theory 

Small Arms Dealer sound like men who reckon they 



Sinking Ships 
Disconnecting 

Well Revelation records are clearly doing 
something right at the moment. Between 
this, Gracer and End Of a Year they've 
released three good records in a row. And 
this is by far the best. Mixing a 'traditional' 
Rev sound (think In My Eyes, Gorilla Bis- 
cuits et al) with vocals that remind me a lot 
of Avail and you're somewhere around the 
Sinking Ships mark. Actually they reminded 
me quite a lot of Brighton's Abandon 
Ship, but that may just be because of 
name similarities. These guys play raw, 
passionate and desperate hardcore that 
creates all the right emotions of anger and 
hope that you'd expect a decent hardcore 
record to. (edd) 

Revelation Records 


know the score and you can fuck off if you're going 
to ruin it. They're angry, they're disappointed and 
they shout out their contempt for the world in just 
over thirty minutes of Hot Water Music influenced 
punk. They have their tender moments, however, in 
tracks such as 'My Headlocks Are (Crazy)' (nice use 
of brackets in the title of the 'ballad', lads) featuring 
some sweet female backing vocals, but even then 
the lyrics are steeped in references of violence and 
burning. Small Arms Dealer trade in anthemic 
hardcore, gruffly singing out all that's left of their 
twisted broken broken hearts. It's just a shame it gets 
a bit relentless and all this pissed off energy seems a 
little wasted. They want to set the world to rights but 
come across naTve and idealistic. A single unifying 
theory? Sorry, I disagree. (Alice scum) 

Deep Elm 


TerrorGruppe 
Rust in Pieces 

It used to be an interesting debate I guess amongst 
bands from non-English speaking countries, whether 
to use English or almost inevitably be ignored by the 
UKand USA audiences. Luckily for the angry Dutch 
and Deutsch punk bands their languages sound 
perfect for music of protest and anger. There were 
many truly great German punk bands but the best 
remains to this day one called Slime (now sadly 
defunct, don't be fooled by Rubberslime they are 
SADI). Slime sang in German from their inception, 
the late '70s, to their final demise in 1994. They 
sang quite a few English covers but their classics 
were always in German. That's a yardstick to 
measure other bands by. So Die Toten Hosen not 
content with being huge in Germany did a 'best 
of...' album with English versions which was weak 
and now TerrorGruppe have done the same. Trouble 
is I'm not familiar with all their original versions. 
So whilst I quite like their accessible pop punk or 
"aggropoppunk" as they call it I can't say if these 
versions are any better or worse than the originals. 
What I can say is if you like Die Toten Hosen and 
/ or the Muerte album by Slime you should like 
this. (Old Skool) 

Destiny Records 

Tight Like Strings 

Count Down The Least Of Your Days 
Southampton/Winchester based Tight Like Strings 
kick out an impressive first 4 track EP, borrowing 
from a plethora of current and past hardcore bands 
with an experimental edge. Obviously the name 
brings to mind the mighty As Friends Rust, echoes of 
which can be heard through the CD, I think they'll 
get tied in the Alexisonfire screamy hardcore scene 
but they deserve better. These guys have have an air 
of sincerity about them and it feels like everything 
has come together for the right reasons, not just 
because its something to do to pass the time. Drag 
The Lake introduces a really poppy electronic break 
mid way through, so you've got to admire these guys 
for trying to do something different. Its something 
that reminds me of a decent cross between old and 
new AFI. Acoustic guitars weave in and out along 
with intermittent gang vocals, the only thing I can 
see is that maybe the odd song is a little too diverse 
in places, seeming like three or four different songs 
blended into one. Still fairly young I can only see 
these guys growing stronger and stronger in time, 
good fucking work! (Joe Vs) 

Self released 

Topper 

Once a Punk, Always a Punk 
We can try to change many things in this world, but 
straight-up sing-along street punk rock will always 
be with us. The 'Welcome to London' postcard 


Freaks Union who also faired surprising 
well on the bastardised sound system, 
before heading off to Morrisons for 
some vegetable pies and a 40z of San 
Miguel, and crashing out on the grass 
with The Peacocks bellowing out of the 
market place. It was shortly after this 
that we met Carlos, a drunk Austrian, 
offering us the universal camaraderie 
of football. Jona and Rich were in there 
like a shot, whilst I abstained, choosing 
to watch a considerably more hardcore 
than I remembered Hard-Ons with a 
very approving Brad Logan. When 
I returned the shambolic game had 
rapidly increased in size and sweat, 
so it wasn't long until Jona asked me 
to accompany him to Burger King so 
he could get something 'real' to eat 
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- at least I could use the bathroom. 
Inside, Jona once again, attempted 
to talk me out of being a vegetarian. 
'But it tastes nice' he said. 'That's de- 
batable' I retorted. Thankfully, on our 
way back to the Market Place I found 
the vegetarian food stall I'd been 
half-hearted looking for all weekend 
and had some 'real' food of my own 
as we waited for Rich to get back 
from seeing Beerzone in The Dome. 
They sure play a mean Motorhead 
cover he reminded me. 

For a band that allegedly doesn't 
practice they've got to be lying; 
Leftover Crack were possibly one of 
the tightest and best sounding bands 
in the Market Arena that day. Need- 


less to say the pit was insane. Forget 
seeing Leftover Crack at the Garage 
or any other show with poseur poten- 
tial; check them out at Morecambe, 
where you can bash skulls with some 
really nihilistic motherfuckers. I've 
never been intentionally punched in 
a pit before, let alone punched by a 
snarling bitch of a girl hell bent on 
our own destruction. It was brilliant, 
I felt fully justified in throwing her to 
the floor in return, knowing full well 
she was enjoying it as much as I was. 
Life is pain indeed, I thought, as Jona 
and Rich looked on in disdain. 

Leaving that asphalt bloodbath to 
pull up an easy chair at Dan Pothast's 
solo show in the Cabaret Cafe was 


a thoroughly surreal, yet not unwel- 
come experience. Naturally, it was 
us three and the Hidden Talent crew 
again (and The Flying Marrows danc- 
ing like loons at the back) looking 
on in excitement as Dan serenaded 
us with songs about Catholic-girl 
impregnating streetlights, questioned 
why it was called the Wasted festival 
anyway, and amused us with anec- 
dotes of opening for The Misfits in 
Brighton. 'You know, they had Marky 
Ramone's leather jacket on their 
merch stand for£l ,0001' After the set 
I dragged Jona and Rich kicking and 
screaming to The Carleton to see The 
Subhumans. The room was packed 
to the rafters, but there was no way I 
was going to miss out on seeing Dick 
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aesthetics, guitars swung low and fists in the air, 
it's all here. Topper tick all the boxes and do their 
thing in a fairly inoffensive and enjoyable way. 
These chaps from Sweden are no spring chickens 
and have had a career splattered with bad luck and 
delays. Amazingly, 'Once a Punk, Always a Punk' is 
being released exactly five years after it was actually 
recorded, an example of their determination to bring 
the spirit of '77 and show us youngsters how its 
done, if nothing else. Do we care or is it any good? If 
you're a fan of Bombshell Rocks or Bouncing Souls, 
Topper may provide you with a pleasant and light 
snack between meals. Personally, I don't want to 
spoil my dinner. (Alice scum) 

Corruption 

Trapdoor Fucking Exit 
Crooked Life/ Straight World 
Unhappily I didn't enjoy this nearly as much as 
Trapdoor Fucking Exit's 2004 album Be Not Con- 
tent. Still, despite that this sits head and shoulders 
above most stuff that passes for innovative and 
interesting punk rock in this day and age. With 
music bouncing off walls, and lyrics coming from 
the far left of the mind the quirkiness of this band 
defines them. Some people seem to have a problem 
with that, but I personally really enjoy it, and dig 
the inherent strangeness of the band, which was 
captured pretty perfectly in the cover. If you can 
get it pick up Be Not Content instead of this, but if 
you can't get your hands on it then this is certainly 
worth picking up. (edd) 

No Idea Records 

Tubers 

S/t 

For those of you who were as devastated as me 
when Twelve Hour Turn split, fear not! Rich Diem 
returns on force with Tubers. This album manages 
to harness the True North/ Twelve Hour Turn vocals 
(why do all the folks from Florida sound the same? 
Not that I'm complaining) with a less chaotic and 
screamy sound, but doesn't lack power, far from it. 
The riffs are rockier, with a western/country twang. 
All in all I'd say this was far more accessible and 
could see the band gathering far greater appeal 
than previous efforts. Tubers are far from a new or 
old lover, more an ex-boyfriend/girlfriend who was 
awesome, moved away for college and came home 
years later even radder: Let's date! (Joe Vs) 

Bakery Outlet Records 

Turn Cold 

Sewing the Seasons 

The cover for this EP really put me off, but once 
inside this CD is golden. These Brighton kids play 
the kind of music that made me fall in love with 
hardcore. It reminded me a lot of Background 
music by American Nightmare, or closer to home 


a slightly more refined, and less frenetic, Sworn In. 
This is really good stuff - I guess I'm going to have 
to make an effort to see them live! (edd) 

Courage To Care - www.couragetocare.co.uk 

Un Dead 

The Riot City Years 

The Un Dead weren't the Goths that their name sug- 
gests but neither were they part of the ever faster and 
harder 80?s punk genre. This is a bit like crossing 
The Subhumans with The Sudden Death Cult! can 
you picture that?. The first time on CD with extra 
tracks this ain't hardcore it's Bristol punk from 15 
years ago! Good stuff. (Old Skool) 

Step 1 Music 

Walls Of Jericho 
A Day and a thousand years 
I didn't realise this CD was out of print, regardless 
this is a re-issue of Walls of Jericho's first EP, with 
seven incredible tracks. Recorded back in 1 999 this 
still manages to capture the energy and savagery 
that Walls of Jericho embody. Candace's vocals tear 
through the songs, whilst the band's own take on 
the 'metalcore' sound plays on. There's a bunch of 
mosh parts, a healthy dose of crunch and all round 
awesomeness. Well worth picking up to see how it 
all started, (edd) 

Genet Records - www.genetrecords.com 

Whiskey & Co 
Leaving The Nightlife 

This album reinforces why I love No idea so much, 
their musical output mirrors my own record collec- 
tion, everything from crazy noise, to all out rock and 
ending with country. Yup, this is a country gem with 
punk heart. Imaging a female fronted Lucero or 
Uncle Tupelo and you're roughly there, the vocals 
sound like a less sleazy Lucinda William's (hell this 
is a punk zine! I wouldn't expect you to be up on 
your alt country.. .e-mail me if you want a recom- 
mendation list!). With a name like Whiskey & Co 
and song titles like 'Nightlife' and 'A Drink For You' 
you'd expect a rawkus punk/booze sing-a-long fest, 
however this is a more sombre affair, focusing on 
the harsher side of "the booze". This arrived just in 
time for me to enjoy in my new back garden in the 
sun with a 40 oz, perfect. (Joe Vs) 

No Idea 

Whoreswhoreswhores 

Unicorns 

Whoreswhoreswhores play a style of indie/ screa- 
mo/ hardcore that I'd pretty much given up for dead 
because no-one was coming up with anything new. 
Refreshingly Whoreswhoreswhores come up with 
the goods, and really stand out with an original 
take on this scene. Angry and discordant with lots 
of passionate vocals, tempered by electronica and 


Hey, review geeks... 

We're still looking for some more people 
to help out with reviews. Because we're still 
disorganised we're only looking for people 
based in London. Get in touch if you fit the 
bill! info@rnzine.co.uk 


warring guitars these guys remind me of bands 
like The Murder of Rosa Luxembourg (before they 
became crap) or an angrier version of Since By 
Man. Top stuff! (edd) 

Seduction records - www.seductionrecords.co.uk 

With Scissors/ Chickenhawk/ I Breathe Spears 
Three way split CD 

These bands all play roughly similar music, coming 
from the world of hardcore and mixing it up with 
metal elements. Chickenhawk take the metal influ- 
ences the furthest with a sound reminiscent of Cult 
of Luna or Isis. I Breathe Spears are a fairly standard 
metalcore band, whilst With Scissors (my personal 
favourite band of the CD) play more straightforward 
hardcore punk, with only occasional metallic flour- 
ish here and there. The bands are all well worth your 
attention, and its nice to see new stuff coming out 
of the SoutHCoast. (edd) 

Millipeed records - www.millipeedrecords.co.uk 

You Me and the Atom Bomb 
Shake 

You Me and The Atom Bom return again, with their 
debut full length, in fine style. All the pieces are in 
place: Tim's infectious voice, begging you to sing 
along, neatly framed by guitar and hooks galore, all 
being perfectly driven along by the drums. YMATAB 
feels like a logical, but far more accomplished 
extension of Tim's old band When All Else Fails 
with clear influences from the likes of Leatherface, 
Hot Water Music and other such melodic punk-rock 
bands. If you haven't already caught these guys live 
you should do, they're at the heart of an amazing 
SoutHCoast scene at the moment along with the 
likes of Chillerton and Ruin You! (edd) 

Household Name Records 

ZSK 

We Are The Kids 

ZSK have been around since 1 997 and this CD is a 
compilation of tracks from their previous releases. 
They play fast, melodic skate punk with a lot of 
energy and lyrics about the usual punk cliches: 
anti-war, anti-police brutality, corporations are bad, 

I don't like things lyrics etc. and I can't say much for 
their in depth political analysis. I guess this is a fairly 
average CD but there were a few catchy songs that 
stuck out from the rest. (Greg) 

Bitzcore 


Lucas twice in one weekend, and he 
didn't fail to satisfy. This Year's War, 
Businessmen, Rats, Ta very much I 
said, and as the room eventually 
emptied I sneaked over to the merch 
table and bought a copy of his book 
'Write The Way Up.' You really should 
too. After an incredibly long half an 
hour, the moment I'd been waiting all 
day for finally arrived; Howards Alias 
took to the stage; in the ultimate 'fuck 
you' to Saturday's hecklers, Matt et al 
got to steal the show before putting 
a nail in the festivities by headlining 
The Carleton. I quickly congratu- 
lated Matt after the show (once he'd 
finished signing autographs) before 
scarpering down the stairs and out 
the door, to find Rich being told he 
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had a nice 'Beerzone' t-shirt that he 
bought many years ago, by one of 
the band members he passed on 
the way down. Having ruled out 
seeing Discharge earlier on that day 
- 'The only original member left is 
the drummer' we were informed by 
a streetwise professor - the prospect 
of getting out made us giddy with 
excitement as we raced for the van 
and homeward bound. 

'You're not falling asleep Rich! Rich, 
if you fall asleep I'll hit you, come on 
man, if we've got to stay up to keep 
Jona awake, it's only fair we both do 
it... Rich, you bastard, wake up!' Rich 
was out for the count. I'd changed 
channel on the radio so many times, 


in search of something interesting 
enough to keep me conscious, it 
was all beginning to roll into one 
crackly stationed, manned by the 
same suicidal DJ. I thought back 
to how great the weekend past had 
been. I'd succeeded in my original 
task at least - see a lot of great punk 
bands old and new and drag Jona 
and Rich along for the ride. Fairdos, 
Morecambe was grim, but I couldn't 
help but feel that it was the perfect 
festival arena for the clientele it at- 
tracted. After all, there was only so 
much additional damage you could 
do to the place. The winding York- 
shire roads upon which we were now 
homeward bound so far removed 
from the cracked asphalt we had only 


days ago called home... yet in spite of 
it all, I couldn't help acknowledging, if 
only to myself, that some point soon, 
we'd all be back. 

Chris Lever 

lipglosszine@hotmail.com 
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Artwork: Taken from Babel #2 printed by Fantagraphics books. 




Babel - book 2 

David B 

ISBN 978-1-56097-809-1 / £8 
This a breathta kingly beautiful tangent 
from David B's better known work 
Epileptic. Once again David B delves 
into his brother's illness, and how that 
plays a part in his escape into history, 
specifically the history of warfare and 
colonialism. The book delves into 'The 
Papuan's War' and how the two broth- 
ers consumed and re-articulated these 
tribal wars. David B asks interesting 
questions of how wars is presented 
both to children and to adults, and 
how warfare can quickly become leg- 
end, which will just re-feed the cycle. 
There is a gradual sense throughout 
the book of David B's childhood char- 
acter losing some of his innocence, 
and realising war is not a 'just' pursuit. 
The book ends with an ongoing story 
about Algeria, a war that you get the 
sense shattered much of his naVve ideas 
of battle. Throughout the history his 
brother's illness still surfaces and often 
dominates with David B asking, 'Who 
was it that decided that my brother 
should be the victim? And of what war?' 
But David B's own emotions also play 
a more central role in this book than 
they did in Epileptic ; to interesting ef- 
fect. The books artwork is truly stunning, 
with confident, yet simple, character 
illustrations, which sometimes almost 
become abstract representations of the 
human body. The print quality of the 
publication is also perfect, with thick 
paper, and oversized pages accom- 
modating a masterful book. Strongly 
recommended, (edd) 

Fantagraphics books 



American Virgin 

Writer: Steven Seagle Art: Becky 
Cloonan 

Despite amazing artwork from Becky 
Cloonan this series is getting a bit 
dull. Perhaps its the boring American 
cliches, or the fact that it feels slightly 
like a pro-christianity comic, even 
whilst taking a satirical look at it. 
Vertigo 

DMZ - On the ground 

Writer: Brian Wood Art: Riccardo 

Burchielli 

America's at civil war again, with 
Manhattan stuck in the middle. Whilst 
the setting is different this travels tried 
and tested water for Brian Wood, with 


clear throwbacks to his early comic 
Channel Zero, with some heavy influ- 
ence owed to Transmetropolitan. A 
good read but the whole, 'Journalists 
can save the world' angle drags a 
little sometimes. 

Girls: The Emergence 
The Luna Brothers 

Boring plot lines and lazy artwork add 
up to a less than impressive product. 
Based on a pretty dull concept of 
'hot', naked, alien 'women' invading 
a small American town I struggled to 
make it to the end of the book. 
Image comics 
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Invincible: A different world 
Writer: Kirkman Artist: Ryan Ot- 
tley etc. 

From the write of the Walking Dead is 
a fairly innovative superhero comic. 
It avoids a lot of the convoluted plot 
lines, and soul searching, of much of 
the current super hero comics, and 
instead focuses on one strong, and 
engaging plot line. Entertaining, even 
if far from original. 

Image comics 

Lucifer - Morningstar 

Writer: Mikey Carey Art: Peter 

Gross, Ryan Kelly etc. 

The battle over Heaven gets to the 
point with everyone fighting it out at 
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True Porn 2 

Various authors; Robyn Chapman and 
Killi Nelson (eds.) 

ISBN 1-891 867-89-X/ £18 

The title of the book throws up some 
interesting questions on how 'adult' com- 
ics should be considered and reviewed; 
a question that will undoubtedly become 
more common in the comic world with the 
publication of Alan Moore's Lost Girls. 
Still whilst one or two of these stories could 
be considered as little more than stories 
for sexual gratification, most aren't. In 
fact, whilst sex is central to all the stories, 
the comics themselves are more interested 
in relationships, friendships, popular cul- 
ture and other day to day, monotonous, 
issues. The question could be asked why 
sex is so edited out of other comics, and 
novels, that we read, and why it is that 
the only way for sex to be discussed, or 
drawn, is to make it a central feature 
- the selling point - of the story. Still, the 
important thing is whether this collection 
is readable or not? The answer is more 
than yes; it is an amazing compilation. 
Stories range from being single page 
splash stories to up to eight pages. A 
diverse range of art styles and writing 
styles are showcased. Thankfully there's 
also a diverse range of sexual identities 
with a number of stories being written by 
queer, lesbian, trans, bi and hetrosexual 
people. This is a project that could be all 
too easy to take an easy approach to, 
and make it a tacky affair, which would 
only appeal to straight men of a certain 
age. Thankfully the editors have done 
a pretty incredible job of showcasing a 
range of talent, and a range of ideas, to 
produce a really amazing collection of 
autobiographical sex stories. 

Alte motive comics 


Wet Moon: Unseen Feet 

Ross Campbell 

ISBN 1-932664-47-5 / £12 

It's difficult to pin Wet Moon down. There 
is little in the way of plot, with Ross Camp- 
bell apparently just following his charac- 
ters wherever they wish to take him. A post- 
punk Love and Rockets perhaps? Like the 
first book the artwork is truly sumptuous. 
There are few artists that can really capture 
what people actually look like, gener- 
ally ending up with some abstract figure 
based as much on their artistic influences 
as real life. Ross Campbell isn't like that. 
He draws characters that are full of life, 
and who's personality bubbles out of the 
page towards the reader. Unsurprisingly, 
the book is very graphically led, with only 
a splattering of dialogue on each page. 
Whilst the conversations amongst charac- 
ters can sometimes feel a bit 'hyper-real' 
I get the sense this is more to do with the 
community that Ross Campbell is trying to 
represent rather than any lack of plotting 
skills on his. This won't be everyone's cup 
of tea, and there are moments where I 
flailed slightly at the convoluted soap op- 
era that the comic becomes, but for those 
who like emotionally raw and open comics 
this should be right up their alley. 

Oni Press 

Get a Life 

Dupuy and Berberian 
ISBN 1-896597-79-3 / £15 

This is a collection of early Mr Jean 
stories, a french comic that Dupuy and 
Berberian have been printing in France 
for the past twenty years. Drawn and 
Quarterly should be thanked for finally 
translating some of their work into Eng- 
lish, since Mr Jean is a truly wonderful 
character. A supposed archetypal every- 


man dealing with Parisian life at the 
age of 30, we are plied with hilarious 
and passionate stories about publish- 
ing, children, marriage, an overbear- 
ing concierge and a myriad of other 
themese. Interestingly the stories are 
split in to short story arcs, some lasting 
half a page, others up to 1 2. It adds an 
interesting dimension to the stories, and 
keeps the reader on his toes, whilst also 
keeping the pages flowing quickly. The 
art style of the book is beautiful and the 
writing sublime. This is one of the best 
comics I've read all year. 

Drawn and Quarterly 

Dead Miserable 

Miseryguts (eds.) 

I'm not sure where the line between a 
photo story and a comic is, but I'll let this 
get away with it because the writing was 
outstanding, and dealt with complex is- 
sues of relationships, death and sexuality 
in an innovative and interesting way. Still 
the artwork left something slightly to be 
desired. Whilst it served the purpose of 
communicating the stories plot it didn't 
add anything, which good comic book 
art should. 
www.etherore.net 

West # 1 & #2 

Andrew Cheverton and Tim Keable 
It seems a curious decision for some Eng- 
lish comic artists to tackle the American 
Wild West. These two individual stories 
are fairly simple in plot and follow the 
stereotype of a wandering ranger doing 
what's 'right'. Clearly inspired by old 
spaghetti westerns as much as by com- 
ics like Lucky Luke this makes a quick, 
enjoyable read. 
www.etherore.net 


the gates. Whilst still an entertain- 
ing read I'm not sure anyone could 
suggest that any of it was particularly 
original, or unexpected. It feels like 
Mikey Carey has lost the plot slightly, 
and is delaying, till he can work out 
where he's going next. Still, worth 
getting hold of if you've been follow- 
ing the Lucifer series. 

Vertigo comics 

The Squirrel Mother stories 
Megan Kelso 

ISBN 9-781 -56097-746-9 / £1 3 
I was sold on this comic by the cover. 
The simple, but confident, brush 
strokes with a cool pastel colour was 
instantly attractive. Unfortunately, the 
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content didn't live up to cover. I can 
see a bunch of people, especially 
if stuff like Jeffrey Brown or Craig 
Thompson (his short stories) rocks 
your boat, enjoying this though. 
Fantagraphics books 

Sticks and Stones 
Peter Kuper 

This is Peter Kuper's most beautiful 
work in my opinion. A picture book, 
which had the potential to be pain- 
fully didactic, is instead moving and 
inspiring. There's a strong use of 
black throughout, and impressive use 
of colour at times. Recommended. 
www.crownpublishing.com 


Tales of the Sidewalk #1 
Jon Williams 

Interviewed in this issue of Last Hours, 
Jon Williams has finally made his 
comic debut. This follows life as a 
shop assistant in hell, selling souls 
of musicians to customers. Jon uses 
this location and his group of demons 
to allow him to explore our everyday 
emotions and lives to good effect. 
It will be interesting to see where it 
goes from here. 

www.myspace.com/talesoftheside- 

walk 


Wilderemere #5 
Chronic Fatigue 

Wilderemere has come on leaps and 
bounds, both in style and storyline. 
This is the fifth issue and by now the 
characters are gaining real depth 
and purpose. This issue sees the 
death of an incredibly important 
character, which was almost a shock 
when read and begs the question of 
where the story is going. This will 
either be a fatal error or excellent plot 
twist, but Alex cf has managed to cre- 
ate very real adversaries in this dark 
war. A definite for fans of macabre 
fantasy horror comics, (kate) 
www.manydeadthings.com 
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Indestructible 


Cristy C. Road 
ISBN 0-9770557-7-9 

As I was reading this it struck me that this isn't 
unlike a children's book; albeit one designed 
for adults. Like a kid's book it has short chap- 
ters, and like a kid's book each chapter starts 
with an illustration. Also like a children's book 
- well at least like most of the kid's books that 
I remember reading - it's an awesome read. 
Originally due to be Cristy's final issue of 
Greezine, one of the best perzines to have 
been published, she instead decided to release 
it, with the help of Microcosm, as a book. This 
acts as a Cristy Road memoir up to the end 
of high school, and follows the angst of child- 
hood, puberty, emerging sexuality, gender and 
racial stereotypes all in one fell swoop. 

Each chapter is seperated into different 
experiences of growing up, though they don't 
necessarily follow any strict chronological 
order. There are key events, and people, 
who reappear in more than one chapter, and 
establish themselves as the backbone to the 
story, and to understanding Cristy's experi- 
ences of teenage life. The chapters dwell on 
friendship, lovers, family, punks, life in Miami, 
and feeling alien to whichever culture she 
finds herself in. 

The feeling of alienation seems to be the 
core theme that runs common throughout 



Indestructible, as it did in many issues of 
Green Zine. She finds the punk scene too 
white, and punks find her too 'latino', whilst 
in her Cuban community she's seen as being 
too interested in 'white' culture. Likewise at 
school her emerging, and vocalised, sexuality 
is seen as a threat, or worse, an invitation to 
try and fuck with her. 

Despite the intensity of a lot of the subject 
matter Cristy, for the most, manages to keep 
upbeat, and positive about the world, even 
whilst listing all the problems with it. Even so 
most chapters end with a sense of bitterness 
that live isn't easier than it is. Despite this the 
mood always rises above the pessimism, and 
certainly the book ends with the reader feeling 
empowered for themselves, and hopeful that 
Cristy's going to end up happy. 

With a quick writing style this is a real 
page turner, and one of those books that's 
impossible to put down. The style is helped by 


the shortness of each chapter, taking us into 
an experience, through it, and out of it again 
in a flurry of activity, and with little superfluous 
dialogue or facts. 

As mentioned above each chapter has 
some of Cristy's distinctive art printed with it. If 
you've been in the DIY punk community for any 
length of time you'll no doubt be familiar with 
her work, even if you don't know her name. 
The art compliments the stories well, and gives 
an awesome 'picture book' feel to the whole 
publication. It is also some of the best artwork 
that I've seen her produce to date. 

I suspect some people may find the book 
too 'emo'. The book is at time emotionally raw, 
with an unsanitised, and ruthlessly honest ex- 
amination of Cristy's teenage existence. Still it is 
well worth picking up, and I hope Cristy doesn't 
end her writing career here, because her words 
are almost as good as her artwork, (edd) 
www. microcosmpublishing, com 



Flogging Molly 
Whiskey On a Sunday 
Directed: Jim Dziura 
I've always thought Flogging 
Molly were a strangely American 
product. Ostensibly a mash up 
of Irish folk and punk rock, they 
should really be onto a winner. 
But they've always had that feel- 
ing - much like any Hollywood 
movie that deals with 'Ireland' 
- of completely missing the point, 
taking all the boring bits of Irish 
folk, and missing much of the 
urgency and social importance 


that traditional Irish folk had. Still, 
they're clearly popular with 'the 
kids' playing to packed out shows 
across the country (and for once, 
its an American band playing to 
bigger crowds in the States than 
in the UK). The documentary 
itself is fairly standard, though not 
uninteresting. Plotting the bands 
early days, and how each mem- 
ber ended up being involved in 
music and specifically punk rock. 
It was hard not to feel slightly 
sorry for the rest of the band be- 
ing completely over shadowed 
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The crofters guide to nifty, 
thrifthy ana kitschy crafts 

Leah Kramer 
ISBN 1580087477 

If you're into crafts then Craftster (www.craft- 
ster.org) is the most amazing website in the 
whole wide world. In a nutshell it's basically 
a website for people into crafts like sewing, 
knitting, embroidery, jewellery and everything 
else crafty, but in a hip, modern, indie way. 
To give up a picture their tag line is 'no tea 
cozies without irony/ It has tons of message 
boards where people post pictures of different 
craft projects they have been working on, and 
if you're lucky tutorials. Some of the things 
people have made are absolutely stunning. 
They even have Craft-alongs where people 
can decide to simultaneously work on the same 
projects and post up pictures as they go along, 
as well as loads of other fabulous goodies. As 
you can see I'm a bit of a Craftster devotee. 

When I heard that the person who set-up 
Craftster was releasing a book, as you can 
imagine, I was pretty excited. There are a few 
really nice projects in the book, namely the 
Book Clutch Purse, Felt Flower Appliques, 
and Animal Patches. But they also weren't 
wrong when they used the word 'kitch.' Some 
of the designs in here are hideously naff, 
with a warped Blue Peter-ness to them. I'm 
talking Egg Carton Lantern, Spraypainted 
Pasta Accessories and a Popsicle Stick Purse. 
Overall though another fine addition to the 
ever-growing craft library of books, but if you 
only have a limited amount of money and are 
looking for more practical projects then this 
might not be the book for you. On the other 
hand if you're looking to decorate your new 
flat as kitchly as possible then by all means, 
go for it! (Natalie) 

Ten Speed Press 



Vegan with a Vengenance 

Over 150 Delicious, Cheap, Animal-free 
Recipes That Rock 

Chandra Moskowitz 
ISBN 1569243581 

In typical American sugar-loving style over 
half of this book appears to be devoted to 
sweet, rather than savory dishes. We've got 
pancakes, choc-chip pancakes, banana-pe- 
can pancakes, along with all sorts of waffles, 
scones, muffins, cookies, brownies, cakes, 
cupcakes, pies and puddings. Not that me 
and my (extremely large) sweet tooth are com- 
plaining. On the more substantial food side of 
things there seems to be loads to keep me busy 
in the kitchen. What I like about this book are 
the quirky little anecdotes regarding the reci- 
pes. A particular favourite is Isa's story about 
how as a child on Jewish summer camp she 
dressed up a falafel, singing its praises. Every 
so often there are little info pieces about things 
like Food Not Bombs and Anarcha-Feminist 
potlucks. Plus there are special Punk Points for 
extra tips; even better is when Isa's cat pops 
up in a 'Fizzle Says' box. (Natalie) 

Marlowe & Company 


Anarchist voices 

Paul Avrich 

ISBN 1-904859-27-5 / £16 

Paul Avrich has once again produced 
another incredible book documenting an- 
archist histories. This time he takes an oral 
history approach, conducting 1 80 interviews 
(over a 30 year period) to allow anarchists to 
define their history. Most of the interviewees 
were active in the turn of the 20th Century 
when, arguably, the anarchist movement 
was at its heyday. The interviews are themed 
around important aspects of the anarchist 
community and takes in: The pioneers, 
Emma Goldman, Sacco and Vanzetti, Free 
schools, ethnic anarchists and the 1920s 
and beyond. He, impressively manages to 
field interviews from most political tenden- 
cies within the anarchist movement: insur- 
rectionists, collectivists, pacifists etc. The 
unifying feature is a deep romanticism, and 
optimism, that one day well stop brutalising 
each other and live without a state or a mar- 
ket. This is one of the best, primary source 
based, anarchist history I have encountered. 
Hiqhly recommended, (edd) 

AK Press 

Yeah! I Made It Myself 

Eithne Farry 
ISBN 0297851 179 

This book is amazing! It's also one of the only 
funky British craft book I'm come across so far. 
There are loads of fab ideas for skirts, dresses 
and bags. I'm just sad I've had no time to 
actually try out any of the ideas as some of the 
projects are gorgeous. There's loads of practical 
advice for beginners, and the semi-experienced 
alike. There's even legwarmers and and arm 
gauntlets inspired by Princess Mononoke. Like I 
said, this book is amazing! (Natalie) 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson 


by Dave King, the front-man, 
who even I have to admit is mag- 
netic in terms of story telling and 
showmanship. Taking in seven 
countries, a host of stages, and 
time spent at home and in the 
studio this will certainly make 
any Flogging Molly fan happy. It 
doesn't do much more than that 
though, which is a shame since 
some punk rock documentaries 
(e.g. Decline and fall of Western 
Civilization, or more recently 
Against Me's We're never going 
home) have said something more 


than a specific band, or even the 
small subculture of punk rock. 
Still that wasn't the pupose of 
making the DVD, and I'm sure 
any Flogging Molly fan will be 
happy with the multiple angles, 
good quality sound, and addi- 
tional CD of acoustic songs and 
live tracks. 

SideOneDummy 



Heresy - 1 987 

Excerpts from 4 live shows 
Filmed by: Martin Nesbitt 

Holy fuck, there's footage of 
Heresy's live show. I thought 
the closest I was going to get 
were the photos in the Bosstu- 
nage discography that was just 
released. To be fair though I'm 
not sure how much closer you 
get with this live DVD. Recorded 
on a single - fairly poor quality 
- video camera on a 1987 tour 
of Europe it captures shows in the 
UK, Belgium and Holland. To be 
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Alice's adventures in hell #1 

A5/ b&w/ photocopied/ 1 6 pages/ 

£1.50 

I can't decide whether this is a zine or comic, 
but I think it's slightly more zine like. Anyways 
this is a short, esoteric, story about Alice of 
wonderland in a new space and time. Andrew 
- the author - uses her to consider questions of 
literature interpretation and everyday life, (bill) 
www. etherore. net 

Beat Motel #5 

A 5/ b&w/ printed/ 72 pages/ £1 .50 
I wonder if there's something in the water in 
Ipswich which creates such distinctive, crazy 
zines. The new issue of Beat Motel doesn't 
let up with the crazy layout, and eccentric 
writing style, and a damn fine read it is too. 
Jokes a plenty, with random analogies walk- 
ing around on stilts (and Mikey Mouse ears 
on their heads). My favourite bit has to be 
where Andy puts a disclaimer next to a bit of 
clipart he's put in this issue saying he's seen 
it on lots of anti-nazi sites, but still he's not 
sure about it (for the record I don't really 'get' 
it either). Anyway a good read. I suppose the 
cliche would be to suggest you let it live in the 
toilet for when you need some light hearted 
reading material, (edd) 
www. beat motel, co. uk 

Bristle #2 1 

A4/b&w/printed/ 28 pages/£1.20 
I picked this up from The Junction at the start 
of the Grogan/TV Party tour I was chaperon- 
ing this summer, and surprisingly didn't get 


round to reading it until I got home 1 1 days 
later, though well worth the wait it was. For 
a predominantly anarcho-orientated zine 
the quality and weight of contribution is 
immense in contradistinction to your usually 
staid and locality-focused riot-porn fare. 
With a wealth of diverse and inciteful (sic) 
articles on everything from hunt-sabbing 
and critical-massing to the more specific 
concerns proliferated by this environmen- 
tally-themed issue, this offers solidarity to 
both anarcho-Bristolians and their global 
brethren alike. Make sure you also check 
out the Dick Lucas interview - it may be 
short, but his intellectually dense answers are 
always value for money! (Chris Lipgloss) 
www. bristle, org. uk 

Bubblegum Slut #22 
A5/b&w/printed/64 pages/£l 
The little zine with the big (furry) heart, Bub- 
blegum Slut isn't that slutty really? Okay, it 
certainly sleeps around when it comes to 
diverse musical preferences. Produced dur- 
ing a glam/sleaze/goth/rock 'n' roll drought 
though, TV Smith and My Ruin certainly 
make for interesting bedfellows. Renegade 
Burlesque brought the desert to the dinner 
party, hosted by domesticated devotchkas 
Kamilla Vanilla (Horrorpops) and Heidi Minx 
(www.punkrockdomestics.com). There's an 
unbelievable amount of content in this zine 
- a DIY version of everything you'll find in 
the glossies - you have to see it to believe 
it! (Chris Lipgloss) 
www.bubblegumslut. co. uk 


The Computers Are Turned Off For A 
Reason #2 

A5/b&w/photocopied/28 pages/£l 
This unashamedly DIY punkzine from Guild- 
ford kicks off with an MSN interview with 
Guildford's 5th best thrash band 'The Moth- 
erfuckers' and sails on an even keel thereon, 
applying a similarly light touch to the subject 
matter present thereafter. Nonetheless, I 
thoroughly enjoyed the general personal- 
ity of this zine, if only for the thoughts that 
traversed my mind as I read it. The concept 
of producing an information-less flyer if only 
to brighten its recipients day was laudable 
and inspiring. The senility evading gig-log- 
book presented was yet another good idea 
in principal, though the punk movement of 
today appears nowhere near as 'seminal' as 
it was in 1 977, and it would break my heart 
in 30 years time to look back on my log and 
realise that no-one really cares whether I 
saw Lightyear's (first) last ever gig or not; 
but each to their own, hey? The introduction 
to the zine review section made me laugh 
out loud, and reads as follows "1 ). I'm very 
bored of reviews of the Reading Festival in 
zines, I bet it was shit [and] 2). Listen to Billy 
Bragg 'Workers Playtime'." My sentiments 
entirely Will, though shame on you for not 
knowing what a Ladyfest is! Surely you can 
take an educated guess? There's a short but 
interesting interview with NATFE worker and 
anti-fascist historian David Renton, and the 
announcement that the next issue will be a 
zine special is pre-empted by an interview 
with Beat Motel shit-stirrer Andrew Culture, 


fair it captures something of the 
period, but not much more than 
you would expect to get from a 
few decent photos of a show. I 
personally found the shots of their 
travel time, and between gig time, 
the most interesting, and thought 
it was cool that they were kept in. 
Most of the time it feels like the 
camera is just an amusement on 
the side of the event - much like 
a film shot at someone's birthday 
party - so there are a number of 
scenes where members of the 
band are basically just smiling 
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in a slightly embarrassed way. 
Still, perhaps its better to treat a 
video camera with suspicion, and 
something that is only capable 
of subverting a period of your 
time, rather than capturing it, 
unlike many punk bands today. 
Undoubtedly those who were 
into Heresy will probably pick this 
up. If you don't know Heresy they 
were one of the most important 
UK hardcore bands defining the 
late '80s scene with other bands 
like Napalm Death and Extreme 
Noise Terror. Talking of whom 


this DVD reminded me a lot of 
Extreme Noise Terror's From 
One Exreme to another DVD in 
so much as it tries to capture an 
incredible live band with dodgy 
equipment and fails. I'd suggest 
starting with the discography 
Bosstunage just released if you 
want to feel Heresy's songs, 
and stick with this just if you're 
desperate to see what they were 
like live, but be prepared to feel 
slightly disappointed, (edd) 

The Bosstunage Retro series - 
www. bosstunage. com 


Snuff 

High Octane Video Wounders 
There's no easy way to cite the 
words 'snuff' and 'DVD' in the 
same sentence but I'm going 
to brave it. This is a selection of 
explicit Snuff, from three of the 
globe's most appreciative geo- 
graphical fanbases, Germany, 
Japan and what used to be 'The 
Reading Festival' (not 'The Car- 
ling Weekender'). This is top 
quality, graphic Snuff, with the 
perfect pop-punk soundtrack and 
explicit real-life performances. If 
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lamenting the loss of Ipswich institutions 
Rex Records and Real Overdose Zine (the 
former could no longer contend with the 
internet and the latter is now on indefinite 
hiatus), zinester etiquette, and champion- 
ing the need for humour in hard-hitting 
politics). This all makes for a great read for 
sure - plus anyone who ends a zine with "to 
conclude..." gets my vote (though strangely 
enough, I'm not quite sure why). Keep up the 
good work Will! (Chris Lipgloss) 

Will Boisseau , 10 Nightingale Crescent ; 
West Horley, Surrey, KT24 6PD 

The Computers Are Turned Off For A 
Reason #3 

A4/b&w/photocopied/28 pages/£l 
Whilst "Lipgloss" Lever has captured the 
feel of The Computers Are Turned Off For 
a Reason above, I thought I should mention 
that the new issue is out. And it's even better 
than issue 2 (and no not because I got inter- 
viewed!) A beautiful cover, complete with a 
smashed computer screen and a nazi being 
brutalised by some dog shaped thing, leads 
you into one of the best zine's I've read all 
year. The worst is that I haven't had enough 
time alone with this before having to give 
it a review. But edited highlights were the 
"5 worst interviews... I've ever done" (and I 
thought my Biff Tannen interview went badly), 
the 'Allstar American Wrestling' review and 
the fact that 90% of the zine is handwritten. 
Brilliant, (edd) 

Will Boisseau , 10 Nightingale Crescent ; 
West Horley, Surrey, KT24 6PD 


you're a fan of snuff, you'll ap- 
preciate the little visual touches 
that synchronise the footage that 
make it a must for collectors. 
Those without a dark passion for 
snuff, however, should probably 
overt their eyes (Chris Lipgloss) 
Golf/Plastichead 

S 


Doris #23 

A 5/ b&w/ printed/ 28 pages/ £2.50 
This feels shorter than a normal Doris, 
but that might be because the covers are 
printed on pretty thick card, which is cool, 
but does mean that the zine never actually 
closes. If you haven't come across Doris 
before she's an amazing writer who writes 
about her life and fears, and all the gritty 
emotional stuff that is reassuring to read, 
but I have no doubt is difficult to write. This 
issue seems slightly more upbeat about 
love and being scared of pigs (?!). But then 
there's an article about a prison visit that 
bought me crashing down, and reminded 
me (as if I needed it) just how fucked up 
prions are, and how miserable it must be 
inside. There's also a piece on abortion, 
with an interview Cindy did about how 
they established a menstruation extraction 
program in their area to help offer women 
abortions who were unable to travel the 
100 miles to their nearest abortion clinic. 
The whole issue is complimented by Cindy's 
idiosyncratic, and lovely, drawings of herself 
and friends, (edd) 

Microcosm publishing 

Facial Disobedience #4.5 
A5/b&w/photocopied/20 pages/50p 
Who-hoo, looks like we've got another 
pear cider convert in formidable Phil (fuck 
Weatherspoons Chokie, you can buy it in 
Ikea for 99p per 500ml, and if you 'don't do 
booze' the non-alcoholic equivalent is cheap 
at half the price)! This is a new demi-Facial 
Disobedience (".5 cos it's half size, innit") 
coming straight outta da' Joiner's Arms 
(literally), and it certainly is a satiable morsel. 
Written as a continuous, diary-style, didactic, 
interspersed with all the accustomary (sic) 
quips, wit and 'naval' (read: knot-making) 
imagery, Phil takes us on a magical mystery 
tour outside the library doors yet again; 
through industrial pension tribunals, past 
the Tower of London (and back again) to 
unearth the Shadwell Holocaust Memorial; 
all before partaking in a quick game of of- 
fice-culture 'Bullshit Bingo' and settling down 
with a maple-pecan crunch and a couple of 
must-read Brautigan novels. Here's to the 
next .0! (Chris Lipgloss) 
philchokeword@aol.com , SCHC zines, PO 
Box 1398, Southampton , SO 16 9WX 


Funny weather we're having 
A4/ b&w/ printed/ 24 pages/ 50p 
This falls somewhere between the zine and 
comic world, but on the whole I think prob- 
ably belongs with the zines. Subtitled as 
'Everything you didn't know about climate 
change but probably should find out', this 
has been doing the rounds in one form or 
another since I first became involved in the 
anarcho scene. Printed in time for Climate 
Camp this is an expanded version of the A5 
edition I came across a few years ago, with 
lots of new info and artwork that have been 
written for Kate Evans' book that is coming 
out later this year. Its okay, especially if you 
feel like you want to brush up on your climate 
change knowledge, but it's not too much to 
write home about, (bill) 
www. funnyweather. org 

Gadgie #21/ Ripping Thrash #23 
A 5/ b&w/ footprinted/ 52 pages/ £1 (?) 
Well a fair bunch of Gadgie seems to be taken 
up by a report on going to see a football 
match, which I can't say really grabbed me 
(not liking footie and all that!) but the 'Job's 
a good 'un' was indeed a good 'un, though 
I'm not sure how he managed to make a 
paragraph run that long! There's also a pretty 
good interview with Patient Zero, who I still 
haven't checked out, but probably should do, 
even if it looks unlikely it'll be in a live setting. 
On the flipside is Ripping Thrash which is 
mostly taken up by a pretty good interview by 
an Australian punk kid who wrote a zine called 
Tasmanian Alcoholic and who now does it 
as a label and distro. He's politically pretty 
right-on, with discussions about Palestine, 
the Middle East, and abuse of the aboriginal 
peoples. It could have used editing slightly, but 
otherwise was a good read. I agree with Steve, 
despite being written in 2002 it should have 
been resurrected and used. The rest is reviews 
of records and zines, except for a page at the 
end on fare dodging, (edd) 
www.rippingthrash.com / marvgadgie@ 
hotmail. com 

I'm a Pretender #1 

A5/b&w/ photocopied/24 pages/£free 
This is a creative writing perzine, the first effort 
from some guy called 'Matt'. I like to know a 
little about the people who put these things 
together, but I don't know anything about 
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Matt (not even where he is from!) so I guess I 
will have to let my mind do the work. I tend to 
hate poetry in zines like this, mainly because 
it is bad, teenage and self-indulgent. There is 
some of this in here, but not too much! The 
rest of the zine is cool! It contains this great 
fact that the Zulu word for 'husband' is the 
same as their word for 'useless object'. Amaz- 
ing! He also wrote this great politically correct 
creation story which made me giggle because 
creationism is fucking stupid. I won't pretend 
I know what is going on half the time and I 
think this problem stems from the fact that 
you don't know anything about 'Matt' so the 
incoherent snippets of creativity mean nothing. 
The zine lacks cohesion and for a 'personal 
zine' it really isn't personal at all, but then I 
sense that maybe I just don't 'get' the guy. I 
did enjoy reading it though and I'm jealous 
he's got further in his novel than I have. Find 
out for yourself. (Chris 12-0-5). 
matt@threechords. org 

Martin Hell #1 

A5/b&w/footprinted/32 pages/£l 
This is a collection of short, poorly thought- 
out, art-polytechnic prose, littered with broad 
generalisations and crass comments a-plenty, 
which serves as little more than a backslap- 
ping exercise for the illite rati involved. A bit 
like the work of J K Rowling, for example, (she 
may have a ripping yarn to tell, but me-oh-my, 
her command of basic grammatical structure 
is abysmal) I simply found the majority of the 
prose contained herein a struggle to read; 
tenses change mid-sentence and almost 
every 'piece' is mired in an abundance of 
'kind of sorta like's' and other grammati- 
cal clangers. Jordan Evans-Viney's 'Art', for 
example, is quite possibly the biggest waft of 
literary guff I've had dropped in my general 
vicinity for quite some time, followed swiftly 
by Naren Wilks', which was neither big nor 
clever (and if the English guy really wanted to 
get to somewhere circa Belgium, he probably 
shouldn't have asked someone in the Nether- 
lands for directions in the first place. . .creativity 
rocks my friend, but petulant implausibility 
plummets)! I may be being a tad harsh, but 
when a collection of thematic prose dares to 
stick its head above the staple zine parapet 
I expect it to be the product of a little more 
care and attention. It isn't wholly beyond 
redemption though. As with every turgid rule, 
you'll find its glistening exception in the scin- 
tillating etymological insight offered by Kate 
Collins, in to which considerably more effort 
has been invested, and hindered only by her 
American spellchecker. As Kate astutely states 
'knowledge gained through understanding 
can indeed be a bitter pill to swallow.' Her 
partners in crime had better take heed, though 
they could always try ingesting the dictionary 
instead. (Chris Lipgloss) 
martinhell@hotmoil.co.uk , 59 Canning 
Road, Croydon , Surrey, CRO 6QF 
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Mashroobus Applecore magazine #1 1 
A6/ b&w/ copied/ 40 pages/ £1 
It felt weird reading this zine. It's about Rugby 
town, a place I was forced to live in for four 
years before I realised I could run away 
to London. It was odd too, trying to work 
out whether I knew the author or not since 
we'd been in the same geographical space 
around 2001 , when the Rugby punk scene 
was around (not that I was very involved). 
There's a brief piece about how he came 
to London to see This Bike is a Pipebomb 
and found the whole city pretty alienating. 
That pretty much sums up how Rugby makes 
me feel. I've sworn I'll never return to that 
town but it was kind of nice reading about 
old haunts from when I was a 1 6 year old. 
Anyways, the zine's well written, though the 
layout felt a bit impersonal - I think it would 
have been much improved with some per- 
sonal drawings and handwriting, but maybe 
that's because I'm a little too infatuated by 
Microcosm-esque zines. Anyways, to Henry, 
next time you're in London drop me a line, 
we can hang out and I'll prove London isn't 
so alienating! (edd) 

Henry, Applecore , Po Box 2647, Rugby, 
Warwickshire , CV21 3NQ 

Maximum Rock N Roll #280 

A4/ b&w/ printed/ 100 pages (?)/ 

£3.50 

I've lost track of Maximum Rock N Roll. I 
suppose it's trying to keep on top of some- 
thing that comes out every month but doesn't 
always find its way across the Atlantic in an 
equally efficient way (or I don't find Jon @ 
ctive in an equally efficient way, I'm not sure 
which one). Still their 'Is business killing punk 
rock' stuff in the early summer issues was a 
welcome reminder of what Maximum Rock 
N Roll is around for. But I've barely read the 
new issue. I've read the columns, the letters 
and skimmed the reviews but nothing else re- 
ally. There's some other stuff I want to read, 
'New Orleans stories' and a piece on a 
band called APF [Anarchy, Peace, Freedom] 
Brigade that I want to read but haven't got 
round to yet. Whateve,r you should still be 
picking this up, even if it's just to see what 
Mykel Board is going on about, (edd) 
Active Distribution (Europe) or www.maxi- 
m umrocknroll. com 

Nude #8 

A square/colour/printed/100 pag- 
es/£3.95 

They call her slim Suzy, she's back, she's 
back! Well, they probably don't, and they 
probably shouldn't, but one thing they 
definitely should do is check out this issue. 
Contained herein are too many counter-cul- 
tural goodie-goodie-gumdrops to actually 
cite, but just for you I'm going to ignore the 
Zinesurgeon General's warning and give it 


a go regardless. There's an interview with 
author of 'The Motel Life' Willy Vlautin. An 
oedipal expose by Stewart Home on his 
mother's model behaviour in the swinging 
60s. Interviews with Holloway harlots, The 
Priscillas (too cool to play Ladyfest New- 
castle, grrr!) Pinball Geoff and the devil 
in Daniel Johnston. Oral anecdotes from 
John Robb re: yet another Punk Rock circa 
77 history. Outsider art from Boris Hoppek, 
Ben The Illustrator, and Chiswick's mosaic 
utopia, The Treatment Rooms. There's an 
Epic interview with comic Smithsonian 
Charles Burns and notable articles on James 
T Leroy - the literary hoax confirmed - Anti- 
Folk, prison writing, all the usual review 
gubbins, and.hufu; a human flesh substitute 
for vegetarians, vegans, and cannibals who 
want to quit!? (Chris Lipgloss) 
www.nudemagazine. co. uk 

Remains of a Caveman #4 
A 5/ b&w/ copied/ 44 pages/ ? 

I first came across Remains... in my first 
year of uni whereby it was in split-zine 
form with a zine about travels in Australia 
called Go Large!. This pretty much became 
my staple hungover, breakfast-time read 
and virtually lived on my kitchen table in 
halls for the whole year. Something about 
Adam's incredibly personal, yet very funny 
writing style struck something with me and 
so I'm really pleased he's done a new one. 
Highlights are hard to pick as most of the 
zine is made up of small columns and rants 
about a variety of subjects, but his report on 
his trip to America was really special and the 
constant sc-fi geekery is also pretty amazing 
and endearing too. If you've been yearning 
for a bit of good 'per-zine' action of late, I 
really cannot recommend strongly enough 
that you pick this up, it has actually made 
me want to start hunting for good small zines 
again. (Mikey) 

Stecollective@hotmail.com 

Rock-A-Rolla #3 

A4ish/colour/printed/76 pages/£2.95 
Finally; a (maga)zine that satiates my murky 
lust of all things noise-orientated. If you too, 
have a particular penchant for anything 
Southern, Kranky, and Matadorian (labels 
d'uh!) then you've certainly come to the 
right place; a place where bands such as 
Charalambides and Todd, sit next to noisier 
counterparts such as Wolf Eyes and Sunn 
O))) without a care in the world. Oh, how I 
have longed for a magazine with the guts to 
acknowledge that it is possible to like God- 
speed You Black Emperor, Hair Police and 
Cerberus Shoal simultaneously. In times of 
'lowlife' belt loyalty and hardcore lifers too 
stubborn to 'void' stamp their sXe tattoos, 
why cut one label off to spite your collection, 
when every truly eclectic music fan has no 
qualms in juxtaposing Constellation, Drag 
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City and 31 G releases on the same shelf. 
We've been doing it for years, without the 
need to shout it from the rooftops, but we 
need suffer in silence no longer, link arms 
and celebrate with Rock-A-Rolla, my friends. 
This issue includes interviews with (all three 
of) The Melvins, Boris, Todd, Ufomammut, 
an interesting deliberation with The Mass 
over the finer points of Jazz/Metal experi- 
mentation, appreciation of the Alternative 
Tentacles back catalogue and paid dues to 
the Swans discography, before concluding 
with a 31 page menu of miscellaneous re- 
view sundries. Subscriptions are £1 5 a year 
(6 issues); please form an orderly queue 
behind me. (Chris Lipgloss) 
www. rock-a-rolla. com 

Scuffed Culture - The Art Edition 
A6/b&w/ photocopied/44 Pages/ £free 
This is a fat booklet of photos put together 
by a nice girl called Jas from London. It's 
a really cool concept but is let down by the 
poor quality of photocopying. It's a shame 
because a lot of the photos look cool, but 
are ruined by lines across them or just gener- 
ally being too dark. I love photography so I 
like to see it being done justice... Just look 
at how much better and more exciting Failed 
Rock Star is now that it's upped the print 
budget and improved the quality. Anyway, 
you can contact Jas on jas@skascene.org 
and I believe it is distributed by the lovely 
Pete Dead Trees and Dye. (Chris 12-0-5) 
www. deadtreesanddye. com 

Seven Days and Seven Nights #2 
A 5/ b&w/ copied/ 32 pages + CD/ 
£2 

Another beautiful stencil cover from Shaun 
onto a manilla envelope, with the zine 
'proper' hiding inside. The idea of this 
zine is for Shaun's friends to do something 
during a period of seven days, in this case 
between 16th - 23rd April, and contribute 
it for the zine. So you'll find photos, poems, 
comics and articles written during this time. 
There's some ace stuff, though I still don't 
understand Shaun's obsession with Noel 
Edmunds. Well worth picking up, the CD/ 
DVD is worth the cover price alone, (edd) 
seprock82@hotmail. com 

Shadowplay #1 8 

A 5 / b&w/ copied/ 24 pages/ 50p or 
trade 

These guys got given a seriously horrible 
review by Maximum Rock N Roll, which sucks 
because I really enjoy this zine. I guess it's 
not 'punk' enough or something? Having 
said that I realised I hadn't actually had a 
chance to sit down and read through this. 
Past experience means I can fairly confidently 
recommend its own brand of reviewing and 
travel stories, (edd) 
www.shadowplay. org. uk 
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The Secret Files of Captain Sissy #5 
A 5 (landscape)/ b&w/ printed/ 64 
pages/ £2.50 

This zine starts off with a re-telling of Andy 
falling off a vert ramp onto his head and the 
days in hospital he spent getting his short 
term memory back. He decided one way to 
try and re-order all his experiences would 
be to write another issue of his zine, and 
pull all the strands together. I'm glad he did 
(though sorry he mashed his head - I know 
from experience how un-fun that is!) since 
this is a great read. Andy's an american 
radical (for lack of better pigeon hole to 
place him in) who writes about coming to 
terms with all the mess life throws in your 
direction, whilst also trying to improve the 
world. So we have memories of working 
with unions, anti-racism work, food issues 
etc. etc. There's also some reviews of a 
bunch of recent radical (auto)biographies 
that have come out. It's a good read, and 
a real page turner, though sometimes Andy 
manages to out PC even me, which can be 
a little boring to read. Still definitely worth 
picking up. (edd) 

Microcosm Publishing 

Slug N Lettuce #88 

A3/ b&w/ printed/ 12 (!) pages/ free 
Everyone's having kids. First it was the 
guys at HeartAttack, now Christine Slug 
n Lettuce is at it. Cool! It'll be like a new 
generation of zinesters. I'm still of the 
opinion that I had some of my best ideas 
when I was under 1 1 so I reckon if any of 
these kids make perzines the result could 
be fantastic. What isn't so fantastic is that 
it means Slug n Lettuce's winter edition 
won't be coming out and actually judging 
by Christine's slightly pessimistic tone (and 
from five years of reading S'n'L the summer 
edition is normally the most upbeat) this 
may be one of the last editions. That would 
suck. This issue's pretty short because some 
adverts didn't come through, and a couple 
of regular columnists don't appear to be in 
it either. So basically there's three pages of 
columns then the rest are reviews. The good 
news is that Chris and friends know how 
to write engaging reviews, and amazing 
photos adorn each page. Still it does feel 
slightly like some of the wind is missing from 
Slug n Lettuce's sails. I hope they get it back 
soon, I really love this zine. (edd) 
c/o Christine , Po Box 26632, Richmond, 
VA. 23261-6632, USA 

SoutHCoast vegan cooking zine #5 
A 5/ b&w/ copied/ 24pages/ £1 
This conveniently arrived this morning just in 
time to fill a gap in the zine review section 
(I'd run out of zines to review innit!) This 
is a great cooking zine that doesn't take 
itself too seriously (go have a look at Tim's 


noodles recipe if you don't believe me) yet 
comes up with a lot of cool recipes. Not that 
I've actually had a chance to test any of them 
yet, but from past experience I'm sure Hannah 
and her friends won't let me down. For animal 
lovers and haters alike. Oh and the covers are 
totally rad by an amazing artist called Steve 
Larder, you should check him out, I'm very 
jealous of his illustrating skills, (edd) 
honnoh_pinchin@yohoo. co. uk 

Too Much Information #5 
A 5 / colour/ photocopied/ 44 pages/ £? 
Too Much Information is the artistic/literary 
outlet of Laura Performer, A skinny amalgam 
of Jenny Holzer, Cindy Sherman and Rowan 
Pe Ming in 6 inch patents, puking pink gin into 
a Dior saddle-bag lined with Primark carrier. 
Oh yes, her band Performance are going to 
be the next Human League don't you know, 
but it's in this zine that her truly radio-un- 
friendly thoughts are most effectively aired. 
She may have a dirty mind, and a mouth to 
match, but she oozes delightfully pedantic 
witticisms such as "We're already dead. We 
are already all ready" like an uncooperative 
cadaver. Armed with an Imperial typewriter, a 
thousand unit photocopy card and a plethora 
of Poundland highlighters, Laura trysts and 
turns through her own inurbane Manchester 
in a sexually deprecating manner, highlighting 
its prosaic architecture and police with all the 
guile and sass of a culturally-disdainful agent 
provocateur... surrender, there is no time to 
lose! (Chris Lipgloss) 
toomuchinformotion@hotmoil. co. uk 

Zinestar #3 

A 5/ colour-ish/ printed/ 36 pages/ free 
I don't normally dislike fanzines, I'm just 
ambivalent to bad ones, but this one really 
annoyed me. The first thing I saw as it was 
coming out of the envelope was an advert for 
a chocolate bar (who I can't be bothered to 
name) who tries to profit off of being 'alterna- 
tive' and 'edgy' much like another fizzy drink 
that abuses snowboarders. Anyways inside is 
a bunch of reviews and some pretty uninspired 
interviews, even the Rise and Fall (who I like) 
interview didn't do anything for me. This has 
got to be one of the first zines I've ever thrown 
into recycling, (edd) 
www.zinestor. info 


Zine kids! Send us your zines to 
review: 

Po Box 382, 456-458 The Strand, 
London, WC2R0DZ. 

Zine nerds! We still need help getting 
a regular group of zine reviewers for 
each issue of Last Hours. If you'd like 
to help out email: 
lipglosszine@hotmail.com 
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STENCIL TEMPLATE 

Guide to use: Cut out image. Find photocopy machine. Enlarge image by 400%. Mount to cardboard (cardboard folders work well). Cut out 

area coloured black. Find a wall. Place against wall. Spray! 

Artwork by: WAR - Titled: Where's your guard dog then huh! 
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Websites 



When explaining yourself to the police its worth 
being as reasonable as possible. Graffiti writers 
are not real villains. I am always reminded of this 
by real villains who consider the idea of breaking 
in someplace, not stealing anything and then 
leaving behind a painting of your name in four 
foot high letters the most retarded thing they ever 
heard of - Banksy S 


A-Infos - ainfos.ca 

Anarchist Black Cross - anarchistblack-cross.org 

Collective Zine - collectivezine.org 

Coalition Against Civilization - coalition-again- 

stcivilization.org 

Eco Action - ecoaction.org.uk 

Eroding Empire - eroding.org.uk 

Infoshop - www.infoshop.org 

Indymedia - indymedia.org.uk 

Laboratory of Insurrectionary Imagination - labofii.net 

Last Hours - lasthours.org.uk 

Libcom - libcom.net 

Punk news - punknews.org.uk 

Punktastic - punktastic.com 

Road Block - roadblock.org.uk 

Rising Tide - risingtide.org.uk 

Wildfire - eurowildfire.org 

WOMBLES - wombles.org.uk 

Zine Book - zinebook.com 

Distributors of Last Hours: 

AK Press (USA), 

Active Distribution (UK) 


O Active Distribution - BM Active, London, WC1 N 
^ 3XX - activedistribution.org 

All That Glitters - 106 Aylestone Hill, Hereford, 
HR1 1JJ - allthatglittersdistro.co.uk 
r "OAK Distribution - Po Box 12766, Edinburgh, 

^ EH8 9YE - www.akpress.org 
^ Cause and Effect Distribution - 60 Marshall 
q Road, Woodseats, Sheffield, S8 OGP - causeand- 
*£j effectdistro@yahoo.co.uk 

Crimethlnc. - 2695 Rangewood Drive, Atlanta, 
SGA. 30345, U$A - crimethinc.com 
q Dead Trees & Dye - deadtreesanddye.com 
^ Freedom Press - 84b Whitechapel High Street, 
•i-i London, El 7QX - ecn.org/freedom 

Microcosm Distro - Po Box 14332, Portland, OR 
^97293, U$A - microcosm-publishing.com 
^ Punkermentality - punkermentality.com 
i-> Re-Pressed Distribution - 145 Cardigan Road, 
^ Leeds, LS6 1SJ - re-pressed. org.uk 
’^Slender Means - slendermeans.org.uk 
'i— 1 Shoebox Distro - distro.brokenlace.co.uk 
•^Town Clock Recordz - 39 Station Road, Thirsk, 
Qy 07 1QH - smallsailor@another.co.uk 


Artcore - 1 Aberdulais, Gabalfa, Cardiff, CFMt'N 
2PH - artcore@ntlworld.com ^ 

Black Flag - BM Hurricane, WC1N 3XX - flag. ^ 
blackened.net/blackflag 

Ecologist - Unit 18,15 Lots Road, London, SW1 0 
OQJ - theecologist.org 

GLW/DRK - www.glwdrk.com C 

Green Anarchy - Po Box 11331, Eugene, OR^iL 
97440, USA - greenanarchy.org o* 

Heartattack - Po box 848, Goleta, CA. 93116 ^ 

Maximum Rock N Roll - Po Box 460760, SF, CA^* 
94146-0760 USA - maximum-rocknroll.com ^ 

Mass Movement - mmzine.co.uk ^ 

Punk Planet - 4229 N. Honore, Chicago, IL 6061 3, 
USA - punkplanet.com 

Re/Fuse fanzine - Hertogstraat 17a, 6828 ER 
Arnhem, Holland - www.refusefanzine.com 
Rolling Thunder - RO. Box 21 33, Greensboro, NC 
27402, U.S.A - www.crimethinc.com/a/rt/ 

Slug N Lettuce - Po Box 26632, Richmond, VA 
23261-6632, USA 

SchNews - Po Box 2600, Brighton, BN2 2DX 
- schnews.org.uk 


Where to find Last Hours 

Bath - From Ashes Rise; Brighton - Punker Bunker; Cowley Club; Dave's comics; Rounders Records; Edgeworld Records; Bristol - Here; Durham - Concepts Records; 
Grimsby - Black Lodge Records; High Wycombe - Scropion Records; Kent - Sounds Perfect, Chatham; Kingston - Banquet Records; Leeds - Out of Step Records; 
Jumbo Records; Leicester - Rock A Boom Records; London - 56A Infoshop; All Ages Records; Bookmarks; Freedom bookshop; GOSH comics; Housemans peace 
books; Megacity Comics; Reckless Records; Rough Trade - Covent Garden; Rough Trade - Notting Hill; Selectadisc, Soho; Loughborough - Left Legged Pineapple; 
Manchester - Roadkill Records; Newcastle - Steel Wheels Records; Oxford - OxfordARC; Preston - Beautiful Life Records; Sheffield - Selfless Records; Rocky 
Horror clothing; Wales - Dreams Are Free distro, Cardiff; Andys - Aberystwyth; West Country - Mordros Records, Truro; Solo Music, Barnstaple; Solo Music, 
Exeter. Distros Active Distribution (London); Morgenmuffel (Brighton); Punkermentality.com; Lets Just Pretent (Bristol). Austria - Capeet Records, Vienna; Yummy 
Records, Vienna. France - Stonehenge Records. Ireland - Red Ink Books, Dublin; Rimbauld Records, Cork. Holland - Re/Fuse Fanzine; Poland - Refuse Records; 
Czech Republic - Move Your Ass fanzine. Australia - Sticky, Melbourne. USA Clovis Press, NYC; Mayday Books, NYC; St. Mark's Bookshop, NYC; Generation 
Rees, NYC; Mondo Kin's, NYC; Wowsville, NYC; Monkeywrench Books, TX.; Big Idea Bookstore, PA.; Re-Generation, MASS. Bands - Adequate Seven, Antimaniax, 
Among The Missing, Brutal Justice, Captain Everything, Fireapple Red, Jets Vs Sharks, King Blues, MC Positive Bastard, Pilger, Plague Mass. 
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www.householdnamerecords.co.uk 

order online, download MP3s. latest tour dates 
mailorder info, join our mailing list... distributed by PHD 
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